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RAMBLES IN THE ROCKIES. 


I. 


THE attractions offered by the Rocky 
Mountains are better appreciated the more 
intimately they are known. One is at first 
overpowered by the grandeur, and is unable 
to enjoy the wiid, deep canons, the gaunt, 
basaltic peaks, and the foam-decked, boister- 
ous streams. But by degrees the awfulness 
of the creations of nature is softened, and 
the days passed in wandering here and there 
among the by-paths of the mighty range are 
filled to repletion with enjoyment, and when 
past are remembered with keenest feeling of 
delight. In retrospection, indeed, they 
stand forth as containing that which was 
pleasant in the superlative degree. The air 
was so fresh, the vistas so grand and beauti- 
ful, the streams so clear and cold, the higher 
peaks so white, the deeper cafons so richly 
colored! Surely the mountains speak to us ! 
Man cannot be very base and low and cun- 
ning, so it seems to me, when living among 
them. They elevate the soul, if one has a 
soul; they speak to the mind, if one has a 
mind, out of their grim heights. Many a 
day I have watched the sun rise and shoot 
its light through dense forests covering some 
steep hillside; many a day I have watched 
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the sun set behind a line of whitened peaks, 
and have seen its ruddy glow fade gradually 
away, touching, as it went, the granite boul- 
ders and the worn pinnacles. And both the 
rising and the setting of the orb of day had 
a brilliancy I have never seen elsewhere. For 
the air lurking among the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado is fresh, and crisp, and clear. It 
robs distance, quickens the pulse, clears the 
mind. Nature is glorified in it; man is in- 
vigorated sufficiently to enjoy what has been 
created for his benefit. As the years pass 
away, and the time is far removed when I 
walked, and rode, and slept, and ate among 
the Rockies, the memory of my experiences 
becomes more and more sharply defined, 
and the enjoyment I then had is intensified. 
No wonder that poets sing of the hills, that 
artists delight to paintthem. They are nev- 
er monotonous, never prosaic, never dull. 
Changing their features, their colorings, and 
their beauties every day, and often every 
hour, they never seem to lose their individ- 
uality, but always remain tangible evidences 
of that superior love for his people that has 
induced the Creator to construct that which 
will satisfy the mind, while it caters to the 
soul. 

I have seen, the Rocky Mountain range 
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under many favorable conditions, and in va- 
rious places. I have followed the range as 
it led northward, cold and white and high, 
through British Columbia ; have crossed it 
in Wyoming, and again in New Mexico, and 
in Colorado, where it consists of detached 
sections and isolated spursand secluded parks; 
have made it my home, have studied it and 
enjoyed it ; and with the artist have traveled 
over its trails, and penetrated its forests, and 
fished in its streams, and camped near eter- 
nal snow banks, where, from my cabin door, 
mountain peaks lay piled into a confused 
jumble at my feet, and minor ranges, tall, 
pointed, and white as specters, led far away 
into regions all unknown, neglected, and re- 
mote. How our blood tingled, to be sure, 
at times, when we climbed some of the nar- 
row trails leading to heights ahead! Above 


us hung gaunt ledges, reaching sky ward, 
leaning over us, towering 2,000 feet above 


our heads. Below, a sharp fall, a deep abyss, 
a stream drawn like a strand of silver through 
a rock-strewn valley. Then when the day 
was ended, and balmy odors were wafted to 
us from the murmuring pines, what sleep we 
had! None of your city sleep; none of your 
rest one gets in a downy bed, with the stifling 
air from heated bricks, but the refreshing 
rest that comes to tired bodies under the 
open sky, with the “stars for a coverlid,” 
and the glorious air free to every breath we 
drew. 
II. 


Ir is difficult to select any one particular 
section of the mountains in Colorado for de- 
scription that will convey a satisfactory idea 
of what the range has that is peculiar or beau- 
tiful. Every locality has itsown charms. No 
two places are alike in appearance. Here 
the hills are closely gathered together ; here, 
widely separated. Now the surroundings are 
rough and wild; now, beautiful rather than 
grand, tame rather than rugged. Here there 
are peaks with rock-strewn sides ; and again, 
summits that are heavily wooded. At this 
moment one is in a vast natural park, where 
there are green grasses and slowly moving 
waters of snow-fed creeks ; at another, the re- 
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gion visited seems forsaken, and in place of 
meadows and freshness there is desolation, 
and rough-hewn rocks are strewn about in 
promiscuous heaps. Today one lingers amid 
banks of perpetual snow ; tomorrow, throws 
aside his coat and basks in genial summer. 
Riding here and there, attracted from place 
to place by alluring stories, or led by chance 
from spot to spot, we—the artist on his horse, 
and I on mine—rode late one day toward 
one of the most famous places in the Rocky 
Mountains, known as Wagon Wheel Gap. 
Four days before we had left the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railway at a station just beyond 
the Black Canon of the Gunnison, and had 
ridden over the mountains to Lake City, a 
town peopled by miners, which was surround- 
ed by hills of every shape and size. On the 
day I speak of, we had left the headwaters 
of the Rio Grande River, which has its source 
near the trail leading over the range to Sil- 
verton in southern Colorado; and as the sun 
went down were riding through the deep 
and narrow gorge that leads eastward in San 
Luis Park. Beside us ran the Rio Grande, 
shallow, cold, and limpid, and from it and 
from’ the roadway rose enormous cliffs of 
vari-colored sandstone, that gave a pictur- 
esque beauty to the scene. 

Looking back over the way we had come, 
we saw a huge mountain of dazzling white- 
ness, clearly outlined against the heavens, 
and its peak was touched with the ruddy 
glare thrown from the setting sun. The air 
was cold as the sunlight left us altogether, 
but was redolent with the unpolluted odors 
wafted from the neighboring forests. It gave 
us new vitality, this crisp, fresh air ; and the 
artist became positively hilarious, and sang 
various songs, his voice filling the place and 
echoing among the crags. Now we rode 
through a belt of timber, where there was an 
inky blackness and a rough and miry road ; 
and again, we were out of that and into a 
wood, leading between granite masses that 
towered fully a thousand feet above us. Nev- 
er slacking their dog-like trot, our patient po- 
nies, who had carried us onward since early 
day, plodded steadily ahead, and the night 
kept even pace with all our progress. When 
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daylight had completely faded, and even the 
distant, snow-capped peaks were hid, the 
stars shone down into the gorge, and fitful 
shadows lurked among the crags. In the 
darkness the cliffs seemed higher than they 
were in reality. Nearing the gap, whose cu- 
rious name I shall later explain, the way be- 
came still narrower, and the Rio Grande 
more boisterous. At times the trail we fol- 
lowed led beside the stream ; again, it clung 
to the steep shelves of rock high above it. 
It was a solemn hour that we passed, push- 
ing forward to our destination. All signs of 
civilization were hid; the noise the river 
made flowing over its rocky bed filled the 
gorge, and ever near us rose the spires and 
pinnacles of stone, and the tall pines, stand- 
ing like mute sentinels along the way. 

Just as we escaped from a particularly dark 
clump of trees, we crossed the river by a 
rudely made bridge and turned sharply to 
the right, riding westerly a few rods into an 
open park, shut in by low-browed hills. A 
little later, and a light flashed a long ray 
of gladness to us, and caused the artist to 
say: 

“ And there’s Mac’s and supper.” 

By which expression I knew we were at 
Wagon Wheel Gap, and close upon the famed 
home of Mr. McClellan, who has a “ hotel” 
where he entertains all who visit him by 
chance or for pleasure in a most regal man- 
ner. Urging on our beasts, we soon swung 
ourselves from out our saddles, saw Mac’s 
portly figure and curling gray hair at the open 
doorway of his house, gave a boy in attend- 
ance our ponies, and were made welcome 
before an open fire of logs in a little room 
known as the office. 

“ Glad to see you,” said Mac, directly we 
were seated ; “Where'd you come from?” 

“From Lake,” I said. 

“Lake, eh,” repeated our host, ‘‘ Well, 
guess you’re hungry then, an’ if you are, I’ve 
got some of the fenderest bits of venison you 
ever saw.” 

The room we were in was like many oth- 
ers one stumbles across while wandering 
over the mountains. But this had much of 
its owner’s individuality. The ceiling was 
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low and made of rafters, and the windows 
had those deep, wide seats which used 
to seem to me to belong particularly to the 
old homes of retired sea captains along the 
coast of Maine, and which I delighted to 
use as I watched the white-winged ships go 
sailing along the stretch of dark blue sea. 
Mac had never followed the sea, but he had 
been a hunter; and instead of Chinese cu- 
riosities in a glass case and pictures of full- 
rigged ships, he had hung antlers and heads 
around the room,and on the floor had thrown 
an enormous bear skin. 

“ Kind o’ warms the room, eh?” he said 
noticing our approval of the rug. 

After getting warm and rested, we had 
supper. Lo, what a feast! ‘Trout from the 
river, venison from the hills ; but never did 
things taste so good as they did at Mac’s that 
evening after our long, hard ride. Later, we 
had a pipe before the fire, and then were 
glad to go to bed. And just before we 
turned the lights out, Mac came to us once 
more, and introduced himself into our cham- 
ber with a glass of good hot punch “to keep 
the cold out of our bones while we slept,” as 
he said. 

Why Wagon Wheel Gap should have been 
given its peculiar name was a mystery for a 
time. It surely was not an Indian name, 
and the place bore not the slightest resem- 
blance to a wheel. After much guessing, for 
Coloradoans are great inquirers after the 
“why,” the origin of the name became known. 
It was bestowed in 1851, probably in the 
early fall of that year. A short time before, 
a man by the name of Baker reported among 
the people of the East that he had discov- 
ered valuable placer mines in the San Juan 
country in Southern Colorado. At that time 
the region was in possession of the Ute In- 
dians. Gathering followers with his represen- 
tations, Baker returned to Colorado from the 
East, and, crossing the mountains, camped 
near what is known today as Baker’s Park, in 
which stands the little town of Silverton. But 
in 1851, men did not know as much about 
mining as they do today, and the properties 
that have since made Silverton and its sur- 
roundings famous, they were unable to dis- 
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cover. In fact, they accomplished nothing, 
and the severity of the weather well nigh 
destroyed the entire party. Starvation stared 
the adventurers in the face, and the fact that 
they would have hanged Baker had he not 
hid away from them, is suggestive of the bit- 
ter trials of the winter of’51. Itsoon became 
not a question of whether ore could be found, 
but rather whether home could be reached 
before the suffering was augmented. Those 
who were still alive decided to make the at- 
tempt to return East. Picking their way 
carefully down the narrow valley of the Rio 
Grande, then, as now, a wild, deep gorge 
leading far into the range, they camped one 
night near the present home of friendly 
Mac, and were surprised to find a number 
of old wagon wheels. The incident at once 
suggested the name of Wagon Wheel Gap, 
and the place was at once given its title and 
has held it ever since. 

But still there was much speculation as to 
how the wagon wheels came to be left where 
they were found. At first it was thought 
that the Indians had murdered some early 


pioneer and had then destroyed his wagons ; 
and this explanation would have been ac- 
cepted, perhaps, had it not afterwards been 
proved that the wheels and other fragments 
were the remnants of the Fremont expedition 


of 1848. In that year the adventurous 
pathfinder was on his way to the Pacific, and 
attempted to reach his destination by follow- 
ing the course taken by the Rio Grande. 
But the roughness of the road had already 
played sad havoc with the General's teams, 
and winter, when he reached the Gap, was 
rapidly approaching. So Fremont made 
camp for the season, and for the next six 
months endured fully as many hardships as 
those did who wintered at Valley Forge. 
The snow was five feet deep on a level, sup- 
plies ran out and sickness came in, and when 
spring returned the force was so reduced 
that the commander put back to Santa Fé for 
reinforcements, and left his useless wagons 
for Baker's party to discover. 

Wagon Wheel Gap is a restful sort of 
place. One can enjoy nature there and 
never be disturbed. The place is practical- 
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ly surrounded by the hills of the San Juan 
range, constituting a part of the Rocky 
Mountain system; and near the hotel—and 
this is what has caused much of the popularity 
of the Gap—are famous medicinal springs, 
which have been known to the Indians for 
years. The most direct route to the region 
is up the Rio Grande Valley from Del Norte, 
in San Luis Park. ‘The Denver and the Rio 
Grande Railway now follows this course, 
and one may go from Denver to the hotel 
that Mac keeps ina Pullman car. But the 
railway invasion has only lately taken place. 
Formerly, the distance of thirty miles lying 
between the Gap and Del Norte had to be 
driven or ridden over ; and those who slow- 
ly made their way toward the picturesque lo- 
cality in the good old days will never forget 
the valley as it appeared seen from a horse’s 
back, or from the hard seat of a Colorado 
buckboard. ‘True, the railway follows the 
old trail, and the valley is as beautiful now 
as ever before. But there is not the time 
given to enjoy that there used to be, and 
one has no chance to study at leisure the 
quaint and curious formations, nor to inhale 
the delightful air that is so characteristic of 
the region. 

The valley is never wide, but broadens 
only slightly near its mouth. From Del 
Norte the mountains seem impregnable, and 
look as though they had a solid front. But 
leaving the town behind, and getting nearer 
the blue-hued peaks, with their isoiated 
spurs of white, one discovers the opening 
through which the Rio Grande rolls on its 
way to the distant Gulf of Mexico ; and lat- 
er, one is riding over a narrow trail that leads 
past steep ledges of rock, which rise in well 
defined terraces a thousand feet above the 
roadway. ‘There runs the river, diving into 
shady places, beating itself into foam against 
a half-drowned boulder ; and beyond it, and 
forming its right bank, are high hills, covered 
with virgin forests here, rock-strewn and for- 
bidding there. Nearing the Gap, the way 
becomes still narrower, and the trail, and 
now the railway, clings to the hill-sides, with 
depth below and the height above, while the 
cliffs grow steeper, and the rocks a brighter 
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hue, and the way seems choked with moun- 
tains. 

Unless we knew the way, we should be very 
apt to pass by the little side valley which 
Mac has selected, and where the springs are. 
From the main road, the opening leading to 
the hotel is barely noticeable. At present 
the railway does not extend beyond the 
Gap, though at one time it was expected to 
go through to Lake City, and so to Utah. 
Where it ends now, there is the entrance to 
the spot to which modern travelers are at- 
tracted. The hotel is a mile away from the 
station, and the road leads over ridges of 
small height up a valley that grows narrow- 
er every moment, until at the springs it is 
barely a half mile in width. Back of “‘ Mac’s ” 
there is a quick rise of heavily timbered hill, 
and before the house stands a mountain of 
no mean proportions ; and the two together 
give the-place an Alpine look, and sug- 
gest constantly that one is in Switzerland 
rather than at home. And nature has been 
undisturbed. No ugly scars destroy the 


beauty of the mountain slopes, no attempts 
have yet been made to give the valley an add- 


ed charm. Great hills and little ones, clear, 
babbling streams, and sylvan shades, are ev- 
erywhere. The views are grand andextended ; 
the designs bold and unfettered. Afar off 
in the distance the mountains stand white 
from base to peak ; nearer at hand they have 
their lower slopes covered with green grasses, 
and their tops capped with the “ murmur- 
ing pines.” 

We had only intended staying a day at the 
Gap, but Mac was so very hospitable, the 
days were so very bright, and the artist found 
so many scenes to sketch, that a week flew 
past before we even thought of moving. One 
of our delights was fishing inthe river. The 
Rio Grande is full of trout, gay, speckled 
fellows with an abundance of life, and to 
‘‘whip” for them down by the river bank, 
with the cliffs gazing upon you, and the pines 
whispering, and the waters dancing noisily 
along their way, is joy unadulterated. Then 
there were the tramps into the forests and 
among the hills for game. Deer are plenti- 
ful in the region, and smaller game can be 
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had for the looking. There is a “ huntsman’s 
paradise ” about the Gap. 

I suppose Wagon Wheel Gap is destined 
to become a fashionable resort. It is too de- 
lightful an abiding place to remain much long- 
er in comparative isolation. The advent of 
the railway has changed the aspect of affairs 
somewhat, and in time Mac’s plain home 
will grow into a real hotel. Ah, well, there 
are changes in all things! why should they 
not appear at Wagon Wheel? The elevation 
of the place is over eight thousand feet above 
the sea-level; the days are never hot, and 
rarely severely cold, owing to the protection 
afforded by the hills; and the air is so soft, 
and yet invigorating, that it has already done 
worlds of good for those suffering from pul- 
monary and miasmatic troubles. I know of 
no better place in Colorado for consump- 
tives. If not too much affected, the lungs 
seem materially benefited by the air that one 
may breathe into them. As. for the springs 
that flow hot and cold from out the ground, 
experts consider them good, particularly for 
all forms of blood poisoning and rheumatism. 
One of the springs has a temperature of one 
hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit; and 
another, hardly a yard away, is as cold as ice 
The water from the cold spring acts upon a 
sluggish liver, and that from the hot spring 
is bathed in for rheumatictroubles. All the 
water is highly charged with carbonate of 
soda, and there is an iron spring, containing 
sufficient iron to deeply color the rocks over 
which the stream runs. 

There are many springs scattered about 
the Rocky Mountains and through the South- 
west. But if one must take the waters, he 
could not take them and have more enjoy- 
ment than at the Gap; for there is so much 
to see and to do. In one direction there 
may be reached the top of one of the highest 
cliffs, looking down into the valley of the 
Rio Grande. It makes one dizzy to look 
down upon the river. How deep is the gulf? 
Oh, only three thousand feet—half a mile. 
And yet, on the high crest, there is an old 
fortification of rocks, and scattered uver the 
ground are arrow-heads and hammers of 
stone. For the cliff was occupied once, and 
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from it a band of Indians hurled death and 
destruction down upon their foes marching 
up the valley. The day on which the mem- 
orable battle was fought was long ago, but 
there are evidences still remaining of the 
fierce fight, and the natural fortress is an in- 
teresting place to visit. Another section of 
the gorge contains a curious post-office which 
was in daily use a dozen years ago, but which 
today is the play-house of Mac’s children. 
The office is a huge boulder, weighing many 
tons, that has been half hollowed out by na- 
ture. In the cave the old-time miners pass- 
ing to and from the San Juan region used 
to deposit their letters, sure that any one 
passing near the rock would look inside to 
see what was held for him. 

On leaving the Gap and the jolly compan- 
ionship of Mac, we rode up the valley again 
over the way we had come at first for a doz- 
en miles or so, and then, turning sharply 
southward, began our long climb over the 
range behind which lay Silverton and the va- 
rious mining camps of the San Juan. Gain- 
ing the crest of the divide from which the 
Rio Grande begins its life, we crossed to the 
western or Pacific slope, and followed down 
the Rio Los Animas, a river of small size, 
that flows past Silverton, and empties at last 
into the Rio Colorado. At first, we were 
above timber line, and the view of adjacent 
mountains, snow-crowned and rugged, was 
uninterrupted by brush or tree. But gradu- 
ally we gained a lower altitude, and, in 
time, passed through a belt of timber, and 
entered a valley bearing the unmelodious 
name of Cunningham’s Gulch. It was now 
that we began to have some realization of 
the immense height of the mountains we had 
crossed. The walls enclosing the Gulch 
towered two thousand and four thousand 
feet above us; and beyond their steep sides 
we could catch a glimpse of pointed cones 
that absolutely pierced the clouds, and that 
must have been twelve thousand and four- 
teen thousand feet in height. At our side 
ran the Rio Las Animas, dashing over its 
rocky bed and full of fleecy foam, while 
from the cliffs above other streams made 
wild leaps into space, and did their best to 
emulate Niagara. 
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It was nearly dark when we first caught 
sight of Silverton, snugly settled in its moun- 
tain-guarded valley; and by the time we 
reached the hotel of the place the region 
was wrapped in darkness, and the peaks were 
hid from view. Silverton is a town of ten- 
der age, and has grown into existence solely 
because of the mines which have been dis- 
covered in its immediate neighborhood. It 
is in the center of the San Juan region, con- 
sidered by many to contain the largest and 
best properties in Colorado; and its wooden 
houses are scattered at random along both 
banks of the Rio Las Animas. Surrounding 
the city, and only separating at one place 
where the river pursues its way toward Du- 
rango, and where the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway has made entrance to the town, are 
deeply scarred mountains of varying height. 
White-capped and majestic, the ranges form 
a vast natural amphitheatre for the town to 
rest in, and lend a picturesque grandeur to 
the valley. Leading into the ranges from 
the town are many cafons, narrow and deep, 
through which flow the streams that melting 
snows have formed. It is always a pleasure 
to watch the lights and shadows on the 
mountains about Silverton; and the hills are 
grandly outlined. Massive, storm-worn, and 
weather-beaten, they seem like huge giants, 
conscious of their strength, oblivious of all 
the elements marshalled against them. To- 
day the clouds roll about the higher summits, 
and ride slowly in and out the cafions; and 
again there is only the deep blue sky, against 
which the serrated tops are clearly and beau- 
tifully outlined. Early morning crimsons 
the peaks, and the varied hues of sunset light 
them with prismatic colors. Here they are 
dark, belligerent, and full of fitful shades; 
here soft and mellow, blue-hazed and lan- 
guid. They change their colors with every 
hour of the day, and afford at all times most 
enticing pictures for the true lover of nature 
to study and enjoy. 

Silverton has not a large population, not 
over 500 people living there; but it is an 
important town, and makes heavy shipments 
of ore. Many of the mines already discov- 
eréd pay good return, and there is always 
present among the inhabitants the hope that 
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some day a lead of exceptional richness will 
be discovered. There are several smelters 
already erected, and in summer prospectors 
are busy buying their outfits at the stores. 
Undoubtedly the mountains contain exceed- 
ingly rich mines. The investigations have 
not, by any means, been thorough yet. Col- 
orado has been, and indeed is, a large pro- 
ducer; but that more is hid than has been 
revealed no one doubts. It must be remem- 
bered that the State is thinly settled, and 
only lately has been easy of access. A few 


years ago, as Baker’s experience goes to 
show, the San Juan district was practically 


inaccessible. Now it can be reached by rail- 
way in twenty-four hours. ‘Towns like Sil- 
verton and Durango have not had time yet 
Capital has hitherto been invested 

Too much has been left to 
chance. When men buy a mine as they 
would a so-called legitimate business, they 
will get a profit. And when investments 
are carefully and guardedly made, Colorado 
will grow again as rapidly as she did when 
Leadville was started. At present matters 
are quiet, because there was too much un- 
real advance at first. There was a “boom” 
without the cause. Next there will be an 
advance and a reason. 

As we were more interested in scenery 
than in mines, the artist suggested in a few 
days that we move again. 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“Oh, anywhere,” he said. ‘To Ophir, 
for instance. Yes, to Ophir; then over the 
range to Ouray, down into the Uncompahgre 
valley, through the Black Cajon of the Gun- 
nison again, and into the Elk Mountains 
northwest of Gunnison City.” 

“It’s a month’s trip,” I suggested. 

“Then so much the better,” he urged. 
“Tt will be a month of pleasure.” 

Ophir is not over fifteen miles from Sil- 
verton, but is separated from the latter town 
by a high ridge, over which there is nothing 
but a narrow trail used by pack trains of 
éurros, which bring to Silverton the ore that 
is dug from the Ophir district | Mounting 
our ponies again, we left Silverton at noon, 
and after toiling until nearly sundown up the 


to grow. 
carelessly. 
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steep grades, came to the lonely cabin that 
is perched upon the crest of the divide, and 
that stands in a region void of trees, and 
where banks of never-melting snow are piled 
among the sharp ledges of dull-hued rock. 
A heavy mass of clouds hung about the pin- 
nacles rising about the cabin, and our hands 
on that July day grew numb with cold. It 
was desolation itself. Far below us were 
forests, and beyond them sheltered valleys. 
Before us lay Ophir Valley, green and warm ; 
and only two miles down the road we had 
traveled over there were myriads of wild 
flowers, richly colored and sweet smelling. 
Leaving our ponies, we knocked at the cab- 
in. A man with top boots and the red shirt 
of the mountain dwellers answered our call. 

“May we come in?” said the artist. 

“‘Sartin, stranger,” was the answer. 

And in we went out of the cold and damp- 
ness, to where a fire sputtered and the heat 
was genial. How dismal the scene! With- 
out the wind whistled. Through the chinks 
between the logs we could see the snow 
banks. 

“Do you live here all the year?” I asked 
our entertainer, who was busy at his bread 
baking. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “I’m only here a few 
months in summer. In winter I couldn’t 
stand it. Why, I have to keep this yer fire 
a-goin’ all the time, even in summer.” 

“Are you alone?” 

“Ves; or am all day. 
the freighters live here. 
keeper together.” 

Did he read much, we asked. Ah, yes; 
a good deal, when alone ; and he thought a 
good deal, too, and was glad to see strangers. 
Why did he live here? Well, he couldn’t 
tell exactly ; he was born in Ohio, and when 
old enough to travel had “gone West,’ and 
somehow he couldn't stay where there were 
many people, but had to keep moving away 
from civilization. 

“T didn’t like the world an’ didn’t like too 
much company,” he said. ‘Guess I was 
born for solitude, an’ if I was, I’ve got what 
I was made for.” 

After a bit of something to eat, and a rest, 


At night some ot 
I’m cook an’ gate- 
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we went out into the cold again, mounted 
our ponies, and made off for Ophir. Before 
us stretched a long and narrow valley, fash- 
ioned by parallel ranges, high and wooded. 
It was a thousand feet into that gulf, and the 
trail, clinging closely to the mountain side, 
was steep and narrow. In places a single 
misstep would have hurled us upon the 
rocks below, and for a mile or more the 
rocky walls hovered over us as though about 
to fall. The descent was slow and tiresome, 
and as we proceeded the sunlight faded al- 
together, and only by careful picking could 
we find our way along. Nearing the town, 
where here and there a light was visible, the 
trail led into the forests and was wet and 
boggy; but when the village was reached at 
last there was a comfortable fire burning in 
the main room, and the sleep we had that 
night was restful beyond description. 

Ophir consists of a score or so of houses, 
and the people are devoted to mining. The 
valley is long and narrow, and is hemmed in 
by mountains that have a sheer ascent sky- 
ward from the stream near which the hous- 
es stand. During the summer the place is 
practically deserted, for every man, seeming- 
ly, is away in the mountains hunting for ore; 
but in winter the place is filled again, and 
the snow is as deep as the housee are high. 
The mines are visible from the town, dotting 
the hillsides ; and the people do nothing but 
discuss their future prospects. Near the ho- 
tel at which we stopped ran a mountain 
stream, and following its course a winding 
trail led down the valley toward the distant 
range, which now loomed high above all foot- 
hills, and had its crest covered with deep 
layers of snow. One searching for the pic- 
turesque should see Ophir. The colorings 
are exquisite. Here the rocks are red; here 
gray, yellow, and black. There are abruptly 
rising cliffs, and terraces capped with pinna- 
cles and towers; while clinging to every 
crevice and capping every crest are hardy 
trees, tall, and straight, and green. But 
what a life one leads in the town! Dur- 
ing the colder months the village is isolated 
from the world. The trail to Silverton is 
blocked, the roads to Ouray and the East 
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are impassable. The people are imprisoned 
—buried in snow banks; and there are no 
amusements, and there is no society. 

Distances between towns in the Rocky 
Mountains are not so very great, but the 
roads are hard to follow, and the way is of- 
ten steep and dangerous. And yet walking 
or riding on horseback from place to place 
is, for the well and strong, a most delighful 
pastime. In all our wanderings we never 
had’ more fun than in getting over the moun- 
tains. There was the novelty of the journey, 
for one thing, and then the exercise brought 
great strength, and nature was ever fascinat- 
ing and curious. We rode early in the day 
and late at night. We climbed to regions of 
perpetual snow, and wandered among green 
trees, and by the side of tiny brooks. It was 
change all the time. Here the vistas were 
awful with their grandeur; here calm and 
gentle. It was like living, the artist said, to 
roam about as we did. 

Crossing over to Ouray, companion min- 
ing camp to Ophir and Silverton, and like 
them surrounded by mountains, we left, in 
time, for the Uncompahgre valley, and for a 
day followed the river Uncompahgre as it 
wound its way down a rock-bound caiion, 
where every stone had its own particular col- 
oring. Ouray is some thirty miles southwest 
from Montrose, on the Utah line of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, and will 
be connected with that town sooner or later 
by rail. At present the ore from Ouray is 
carted to Montrose, and passengers are car- 
ried through the valley by a four-horse stage. 
If one desires to catch a glimpse of the 
Rockies, and has but a limited amount of 
time to spare, he should visit Ouray; for the 
ride up the Uncompahgre valley has many 
an attraction, and there is at all times an ex- 
tended view of the blue-hued and white-peak- 
ed San Juan Mountains, beneath which the 
Utes used to have their largest village, and 
among which they used to hunt. 


ITI. 


THE largest county in western Colorado 
was formerly known as Gunnison. In late 
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years it has been subdivided into several 
counties, but old inhabitants still speak of 
going “over to Gunnison.” The leading 
towns of the region, whatever it may be called, 
are Grand Junction, Montrose, Gunnison 
City, Ouray, Lake City, and Crested Butte. 
These and smaller hamlets are all more or 
less dependent upon the mines, but a few 
are beginning to thrive upon the farmers and 
ranchmen who have discovered that western 
Colorado contains productive tracts. Of the 
Elk Mountains, which are a part of the Rocky 
range, and which are visible from Gunnison 
City as they tower in a confused mass in the 
west, it can be said with certainty that they 
contain an immense amount of ore, and are 
as picturesque as any of the minor ranges in 
the State. They are as high as the San Juan 
peaks, but are less rugged. There is more 
snow among them in winter, perhaps, but as 
surely there is more greenness in summer. 
And it is in summer that one wants to visit 


them. 
Leaving Gunnison City, and making for 


Crested Butte, reached by a branch of the 
Denver and Rio Grande road, we followed 
Slate River, which led into a narrow valley. 
Looking back from the narrow defile, one 
can see, beyond the mesa on which Gunnison 
City stands, a vast length of the ever magnif- 
icent San Juan range. And in whatever 
direction he gazes, there are rounded and 
sharp-pointed hills “‘striking up the azure.” 
As for the valley itself, nature has made it 
beautiful. There is the winding river, clear 
and noisy, flowing amid the trees and over 
giant ledges, and above one reach high cliffs 
of vari-colored sandstone. At times we passed 
a cabin of logs stuck down by the water- 
side, or again passed near the opening of 
smaller cahons that led far away into the 
mountain fastnesses. 

“Is there good hunting here?” said the 
artist to a man on the train. 

‘‘None better in the State,” he answered. 
“We've got deer, and elk, and bear, all we 
want; and as for fish, the State’s full of 
em.” 

Crested Butte has been called a second 
Pittsburgh. I fear the Pennsylvania city of 
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that name cannot be the one referred to, for 
the new Pittsburgh has not a single factory, 
and is famous simply for its nearness to Elk 
Mountain mines, and as the centre of rich 
deposits of coal. Its coal is very abundant, 
and is particularly adapted for coking. Near- 
ly one thousand tons of coke are shipped 
from the town each day. There are also 
large beds of anthracite coal. As for the 
town, it is much like other new Colorado 
villages, rather uncouth and prosaic, but en- 
ergetic, nevertheless. A few years ago it 
enjoyed a “boom” that sent up the price of 
even swamp lands to an alarmingly high fig- 
ure; and since then there have been several 
well-made buildings put up. The future of 
the place depends upon the mines. There 
is little agricultural land, but the mines of 
the neighborhood are as plentiful as berries 
in a pasture, and Crested Butte is the natu- 
ral point of shipment of the ore. Eastward 
from the town the Slate River winds among 
the hills, forming a narrow valley; northward 
are isolated peaks, rising above forest-crowned 
hills; and in the south stands a steep em- 
bankment, on which is a grove of pines. 
During the summer there is a wealth of fresh- 
ness about Crested Butte, and countless 
streams of water go winding through the val- 
ley. But in winter the snow is six feet on a 
level, the mercury sulks in its bulb, the 
mountains are icebergs. 

There could not have been a fresher nor 
a more beautiful day than that on which we 
rode westward from the Butte toward the 
mining camps of Gothic and Ruby, that lie 
just over the nearer hills among the valleys 
that have wound their way into the Elk 
Range. Hardly had we started before the 
sunlight came creeping over the peaks, and 
flashed through the pines among which we 
rode. Gaining a wide, flat mesa, we saw 
Crested Butte far below us, half hid beneath 
the mists of early morning ; while around us 
rose the mighty peaks that in most instan- 
ces have never yet been visited. As we pro- 
ceeded, the road led into wild ravines, and 
out of them over the crests of high hills. 
There were cabins scattered along the way, 
inhabited by miners who did their own cook- 
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ing and washing—all that they might find 
a “lead,” and reap a fortune. 

‘Kind o’ lonesome work, working for 
money here,” said one man. “Some gets 
ore, but more o’ them dirt.” 

** Have you been lucky ?” said the artist. 

“1? Not yet. But my claim looks well, 
an’ I’ve got hope.” 

And hope is the most that many of them 
have got. Chance may bring a fortune, 
but where one gets rich a dozen grow poor- 
er. 

Gothic and Ruby were the last places we 
visited in the Elk Range. They are curious 
looking towns, shabbily built, perched upon 
steep hillsides, unstable and uninviting. 
Men are hard-looking and roughly dressed, 
and the surroundings wild and cheerless. 
But rich properties have been discovered, 
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and probably richer ones still will be brought 
to light. And yet, if I were a miner I should 
get homesick at times, for grand as the moun- 
tains are, there is sucha thing as civilization, 
and only a hermit despises that. As for our- 
selves, we had a good time. Making our 
home at Gothic fora few days, we passed the 
time exploring the neighboring cafions, and 
hunting among the forests. Wherever we 
walked or rode, there were the towering 
mountains, with their gaunt cliffs and banks 
of snow and noisy falls, and the air in the 
high altitude, ten thousand feet above sea- 
level, intoxicated like champagne. Many a 
day the path was rough; many a daythe meals 
we had to eat were far from savory. But, 
when we had ended our long jaunt, I think 
both of us were sorry to get away from the 
mountains. 


Edwards Roberts. 
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WE should never have known of the ex- 
istence of Mr. and Mrs. Jones if we had not 
come “out West”; and we should never 
have come West if we had not read of the 
many inducements offered to those who 
wished “to acquire a fortune rapidly.” We 
wrote all sorts of letters to editors of country 
newspapers and others, before we started. 
One question of mine I remember well, and 
that was: “What kind of houses do they 
have out there ?” 

The answer was satisfactory ; I never shall 
forget it: “ They have all sorts of houses, 
from a dug-out to a $20,000 brick resi- 
dence.” 

We liked our new home on the Tillicum 
River very well. There was a level valley a 
mile wide, with the river on the south side 
of it, heavily fringed with cotton-wood, willow, 
alder, and birch trees. ‘The country north 
and south of us was shut out from view by 
the steep hills, covered with bunch grass. 

A string of houses dotted here and there 
the valley of the Tillicum. We had just two 
neighbors—one living a mile, and the other 
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only half a mile from us. Still, we were not 
neglected ; farmers for six miles distant came 
with their families to see us. Mrs. Jones 
was our nearest neighbor, so we saw her 
more than the others. 

We learned from her that the district need- 
ed a teacher, and that her ‘‘old man” as 
one of the directors. The school-house 
stood but a few rods from our house, in the 
dusty lane, and was a retreat for all the stock 
that could stand in the shade of it. The 
school-room furniture consisted of rude 
benches and desks, and an old, rusty stove. 
I coaxed a consent from Charley to let me 
apply for “ the school.” 

Two of the directors readily expressed 
their willingness to hire me as teacher, but 
they advised me to talk to the third, Mr. 
Jones. I felt no misgivings ; for Mrs. Jones 
had told me that her “old man” wanted to 
employ me to teach, but that she had per- 
suaded him not to say anything to me about 
it, lest I “ might be too proud to teach.” 

He told me that “seventy-five dollars per 
quarter was too much money for one person 
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to earn.” “I don’t earn the half of it— 
work hard from mornin’ till night, and extra 
work on Sunday.” More persuasion brought 
forth his signature—“ X ”—and a promise to 
pay his share of the subscription in vegeta- 
bles and fruit, if we would haul them home. 
All the school money in the treasury for the 
district was fifty dollars; any amount over 
that must be raised by a subscription. 

There was one advantage gained by the 
district—that was, I would board at home. 
“Yes,” continued Mr. Jones, “it is a right 
smart help to my old woman not to have to 
fix up fur a school ma’am, and it won’t be 
no loss to you to board at home. But ”— 
filling his pipe with some of his home-raised 
tobacco caused a break in his conversation 

-“but, Mis’ Pope, I hate to pamper hifalu- 
tin prices that way; now, if you was some 
lone critter—old maid or somethin’—you 
would be willin’ to teach fur your board an’ 
mighty plain cloze. But my word is given, 
an’ I never go back on it.” 

The weeks passed on pleasantly, the short 
term of school expired, and I received all but 
ten dollars of my money. I experienced no 
regrets when I came out of the school-house 
the last evening and locked the door, relin- 
quishing the key to Willie Jones. 

“There is Mrs. Jones,” said mother; 
“Wonder what her errand is this time!” 

“Good mornin’,” said Mrs. Jones in a few 
minutes, taking off a handkerchief that had 
been around her throat. ‘“ Here is a piece 
of fresh pork, Mis’ Pope,” she said, handing 
a blood-stained parcel to me. “I jist brought 
it up so you would be sure to send us some 
when you butchered.” 

“Certainly!” replied mother wonderingly, 
for we had never forgotten to divide fresh 
meat with the Jones family. 

“I ought to have brought up the new 
dress pattern my old man bought. He says 
you can fix it better than I do. I hain’t no 
sewin’ machine neither, and it won’t bother 
I told my old man you would be tick- 
led to make it.” Mrs. Jones looked at me 
with a knowing smile, while she unrolled her 
bundle of patchwork. 


you. 
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“You have never been here through har- 
vest yet,” she continued, “but I conceit af- 
ter this year you will say like I tell my old 
man, all the threshers want is to stuff their- 
selves. What’s the use to take so much 
pains? They never know the difference. 
They would stay too long if the vittles every 
meal was like a weddin’ dinner. 

“T never did believe in pamperin’ anybody. 
What’s good enough for me is good enough 
for anyone, I reckon. I never did believe 
in havin’ folks run their feet off for me, nor 
waitin’ on me. Nothin’ riles my old man 
quicker than to have me fix somethin’ extra 
for strangers. When I first came out here I 
was just like you; wanted my old man to 
buy some rice, flavorin’, and some other 
things, so as to have a nice dinner once in 
a while; but he said he couldn’t afford it, 
and now I don’t care. It saves me a heap 
of work. 

““My old man sometimes wishes I would 
cook like his mother, but it nevers flusters 
me a bit, for most every man since Adam’s 
time has said the same thing. Eve had the 
consolation of knowin’ her man couldn’t say, 
‘You can’t cook like mother.’ Children’s 
appetite is powerful keen, and everything 
they eat is seasoned with a relish they don’t 
have when they’re grown up and worked 
down like. 

“IT never said anything about my wild 
goose chase, did I? We was engaged in a 
correspondence like, my old man and me, 
and we knew it would cost too much for him 
to come after me, so I came with some old 
friends of mine. He was to meet me at the 
station. I had seen him when he was about 
eighteen, and he had no beard. He sent 
me his photograph. It didn’t look a bit like 
himself, as I remembered him, he was so 
fleshy; he had gained over a hundred 
pounds. You know that is right smart. 

“When he got my letter telling him I was 
on my way to meet him, he gathered up his 
good clothes, put them in a flour sack; 
cleaned up the yard; fixed things up a little 
so I would not get homesick ; harnessed up 
his team and started for the station. I 
picked him out of the crowd, he was so 
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large and fat. I asked, ‘Is this Mr. Jones?’ 

** He said, ‘Yes, this is what's left of me,’— 
and him a-weighing two hundred and ninety 
pounds at least! He is full of his mischief. 

“My sakes, Mis’ Pope, I must go home. 
It will be supper-time now agin I get home, 
and cows to milk, chickens to feed, and chips 
to pick up. Come downsoon. The plums 
will soon be ripe, and you can have some 
and welcome. Needn’t be afraid; I won’t 
take anything for them, for I have some 
dresses to make; and you are so handy 
about makin’ tidies—I hain’t one to my 
name.” 

In a few days we saw Mrs. Jones’s sun- 
bonnet coming through the tall rye. 

“There,” said mother, ‘“‘ we must put away 
our work, for, of course, she has brought her 
sewing.” 

“I do not care whether I sew for her or 
not, just because she is a neighbor. I do 
not care for her favors. She is always pro- 
posing a swap of some kind.” 

Mother looked a reproof, and only said, 
“You forget that she is poor, and means 
well.” 

“How dy, Mis’ Pope,” said the familiar 
voice of Mrs. Jones. “ It is powerful warm, 
and I brought my dress. I hain’t had one 
made since my old man and me was married. 
This here one "—pointing to the one she was 
wearing, a dingy green—“ this one has been 
washed, I can’t say how many times, and 
it don’t look fit to wear to church any 
more.” 

I unrolled the dress goods, while Mrs. 
Jones undid her bundle of quilt pieces. 
She was always piecing quilts ; what she ex- 
pected to do with all of them was a conun- 
drum. She brought six with her from the 
States, and no one saw her often without 
her roll of pieces. 

“What awful nice flowers them is, Mis’ 
Pope! verbenys, sure as I live; and there 
you have some china oysters! I was just 
like you when I came out here: I thought 
I must have flowers in the yard, and some 
in boxes an’ pots. But it’s no wonder I 
can’t enthuse over such things now! When 
I kept them in the house the kittens would 
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play on the plants and break them down ; 
when I put ’em outdoors the pesky chickens 
scratched ’em all to pieces in less than two 
days. You wouldn’t believe it, but the 
chickens even picked the buds off the little 
trees I set out, until I put sticks around each 
one. It’s kinder hard to have to give up 
all such things, but I am about used to it 
now. 

“Oh, Mis’ Pope, you ought to see Willie 
write now. He has learned a heap since 
school. A man that used to teach writin’ is 
stoppin’ with «1s, and Willie does the whole 
arm movemer: iust beautiful: His pa thinks 
it awful smart for any one to write, especially 
to know about the whole arm movement. 
He ain’t so particular about the muscular 
and finger movement, for he says when Wil- 
lie has sown as much grain by hand, and 
hoed potatoes as often as his pa, he will be 
good enough in them movements. I know 
I have them by heart, too. Anyone will 
soon ketch the muscular or whole arm 
movement that does a day’s washing every 
week. 

** Well, I declare, Mis’ Pope!” she said (to 
mother this time. She persisted in calling 
us both “ Mis’ Pope.”) ‘ What is there you 
can’t do?” 

“That is to be a purse, when finished,” 
answered mother. 

“Only a little silk crocheted, and a few 
steel beads, and so nice! I must make you 
give me some of your purties sometime. 
What would be nice for a present to my old 
man on his birthday? I can’t think of any- 
thing he would like. He would make fun of 
any ‘ flubdubs,’ as he calls them. Guess I will 
buy him a handkerchief—he can use that. 
I never could see the sense of makin’ any- 
thing just to look at. There is Mis’ Newton; 
she made her old man a ‘smokin’ cap,’ she 
called it. I thought my old man would die 
a laughin’ when he saw it. He told her to 
give it to him, and he would trade it off for 
a pet monkey, and then give the monkey 
away. She looked red in the face, and never 
said a word; but since then she doesn’t take 
him through her best room to show him her 
work. He had no business to say anything, 
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but she was too much stuck up about it. 
I don’t believe she has ever been in the 
house since—but law sakes, she never came 
much. She came just before threshin’ last 
year, and told my old man he ought to hire 
a girl, He did not like it much, but she 
said the work was too much for me; she 
was right, too. But he ain’t stingy, and keeps 
lots of wood chopped, and helps milk when 
we have a crowd of hands to cook for. 

‘J sometimes think it would be awful nice 
if the work would go on just the same if I 
felt like restin’ a spell. Now, if I am sick a 
day or two, the work piles up, and everything 
seems mussy, and it is hard to get everything 
straight again ; but I never say anything, for 
my old man means well. He gets tired and 
nervous, so I never feel like saying a word 
to him about myself; for you know a man 
just as soon not know it, if he is not the only 
person who is tired. If I should hire a girl, 
she would waste so much, and break dishes. 
No, I have lived so long, I reckon I can 
make out the rest of my days. 

“Have you seen the canvasser or agent 
for the history that is to be published?” she 
asked, suddenly changing the subject. 

We assured her that we had seen and talk- 
ed with him, and she continued : 

“He was down to our house, and wanted 
my old man to subscribe for the book ; 
showed us the prospec’, and said if we bought 
the book a picture of our house would be in 
it. My old man ain’t a bit proud, but he 
said the house looked better than a picter 
of it would. 

“* But,’ says the agent, ‘you expect to 
build a new house, of course ; show me the 
plan of it; I can make any changes you 
wish.’” 

“My old man kept thinkin’ about it, and 
pullin’ his whiskers, like he always does 
when he is uncertain. The agent saw him 
hesitate, and he looked pleased, for he knew 
he had almost got him. 

‘** See here,” he said, ‘you expect to plant 
trees all in front, just about there ’—showing 
on a piece of paper. 

“My old man was tickled and said : ‘ Put 
my name down.’ 
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“That is the first book he ever subscribed 
for, and will be the only one he ever bought. 
He is too poor to take any papers, and if he 
did he couldn’t read, an’ I never have time 
to read much ; but I borry a few papers and 
sometimes a book to read to him. He will 
listen for hours. Wouldn’t his poor old 
father have been proud if he could have 
lived to see the picture of his son’s house 
and the name all in one book ? 

“It was too diverting: when the agent 
first came—a nice looking fellow, too—he 
mentioned his business, and my old man 
looked grum and sour ; told him he had no 
money to fool away with such foolishness, 
The agent explained that he was after facts, 
not money, and looked hurt like. 

“*VYour picture and that of your wife 
would embellish the book beautifully,’ he 
said. My old man ain’t easily blarneyed, 
but he thought the agent was a truthful man, 
and he felt a new interest in him.” 

Mrs. Jones felt so pleased and happy that 
she told us to “be sure and come down after 
some fruit soon,” and left us sewing on her 
dress. 

Mother and I went down in a few days, 
wondering how we should ever pay the debt 
of gratitude. We had no fruit on our place 
yet, and we needed the plums which Mrs, 
Jones had so kindly promised us. As we 
passed the orchard we saw Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones there, turning over the drying plums 
on tables and scaffolds. 

“Glad to see you,” said Mrs Jones. She 
always had a way of being suddenly sur- 
prised ; we never went to her house without 
almost scaring her out of her wits when we 
knocked. She always began singing when 
she thought we were near enough to hear 
her. She could tell every neighbor who 
passed the road a half mile away, and never 
overlooked any one. Yet she feigned aston- 
ishment when any one came to the door, al- 
though she had been peeping out of the win- 
dow for ten minutes or more to see who it 
was. 

Mr. Jones pointed to the plums on the 
trees that he had left for us. “There the 
are. If you don’t git ’em it will be the first 
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time I ever saw any one refuse to take what 
what was offered em.” 

There were about two quarts of them in 
all, in the very top of the trees. Mr. Jones 
was too heavy to climb, and “ Sary” was not 
a good climber. But there the tempting 
fruit was, “so near, and yet so far!” Mr. 
Jones seemed to lose confidence in our abil- 
ity to climb trees, and evinced disgust at our 
lack of appreciation. 

We went to the house with “Sary,” and 
she brought out her latest piece of poetry. 

“Sary, let Mis’ Pope see that pioneer 
poetry o’ yourn sometime. It beats any- 
thing she ever seen. It jingles mighty nice, 
too. You ort to hear her sing it.” 

“ This is a letter to my sister back in In- 
diany. My old man said it would make 
her feel bad if I sent it, but I don’t think it 
will,” said Mrs. Jones, as she produced a 
half sheet of foolscap covered with writing. 
‘“Now, old man, you keep still while I 
read this. No one can read my writin’ and 
give it the inflection and accent I can. 


“My Own DEAR SISTER :— 

‘* Though so far away from sight, 
I dream, I dream of you all night ; 
I think of how you used to be, 
When both together, you and me, 
Went hand in hand to the district school, 
Be the weather hot or awful cool. 
The dinner bucket we both carried, 
And sometimes on the way we tarried ; 
And now, alas ! we both are married ! 
I’m raising turkeys and lots of hens, 
My old man, lots of hogs in two pens ; 
We have four horses in the barn, 
And I have sixty pounds of yarn. 
We have just the nicest cellar 
Full of apples, good and meller. 
We have corn, potatoes, and wheat— 
You see we have enough to eat. 
Sister, write as soon as you can ; 
I send the love of my old man. 
I'll not advise you to move out, 
But come and see, then look about. 
As I think of no words that'll rhyme, 
I'll write no longer at this time. 
I often wish I could see you ; 
Your own sister, loving and true.” 


“She used to write a heap of poetry to 


me when we was a-sparkin’, 
with a hearty laugh. 


said Mr. Jones 
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“Go ‘long, you are always a-plaguing me,” 
said Mrs. Jones with a playful push. 

“Let me alone. Fetch out the pioneer 
piece, and I won't say a word.” 

Mother looked tired, but we waited for 
Mrs. Jones to hunt under the bed, through 
boxes and boxes, for her “ poetry.” 

It was found at last behind “ Washington 
at the Battle of Trenton.” Brushing off the 
dust and cobwebs, Mrs. Jones explained how 
she happened to write it. 

“‘T was sittin’ in the old church, where I 
had gone to meetin’ ever since I was a little 
girl. I felt awful sad and melancholy, to 
see the changes of time. Didn’t I, old man? 
Not that I was sorry I left, but I couldn’t he p 
it. There was all my schoolmates that were 
fresh and rosy, from sixteen to twenty years of 
age when I saw ’em last ; now gray, wrinkled, 
and careworn, and their children grown up, 
some of them married. There wasn’t many 
I would have known, and only a few recog- 
nized me. I never want to go back again. 
I was glad to come away. Every one was 
good to me, but nothing seemed right any 
more. Itislots nicer to write, for you don’t 
realize any change in persons then; you can 
think of them as you saw them last. I have 
no taste for travelin’ anyhow. I expected to 
lose my satchel, trunk, or purse any min- 


ute. 
**My O_p HoME MEMORIES, 
**T was runnin’ through the medders, 
And ridin’ on the hay ; 
Restin’ in the shadders, 
Pickin’ posies gay ; 
Now huntin’ for the hen’s nest, 
Then huntin’ for the cow ; 
On a board to see-saw, 
Climbin’ in the mow ; 
Pokin’ ‘long the roadside 
On my way to school, 
Grass-hoppers catching, 
Next wadin’ in a pool; 
Makin’ dolls of pumpkins ; 
Of mud we made our puddin’s ; 
From suds blew airy bubbles ; 
Was after fruit and berries, 
Apples, plums, and cherries. 
My dream is past and gone ; 
I awake to facts, not fancies. 
So farewell, home, mother, and friends, 
For we may never meet again, 
And the parting gives me pain. 
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Although the friends we've known in childhood 
Live but in the past, 
| believe in the realms of light above 
We all will meet at last ; 
We all clasp hands, our hearts too full, 
And tears are filling each eye, 
Rut ‘tis no time for sad regrets 
When dear friends say ‘ Good-bye.’ ” 

“Some day, Mis’ Pope, I will read the 
rest of this. I had two half sheets full, and 
one is all I can find today. I know it ain’t 
lost, for I never lose anything, and Willie 
wouldn’t touch anything I wanted to save.” 

“] must make a desk for my old woman. 
She never asks fur anything, but she shall 
have one, any how. Any woman who can 
write like that is entitled to a decent place 
to keep her papers. It’s a downright shame 
I haven’t thought of that sooner; but ‘ better 
late than never,’ eh, Sary?” 

“Mis’ Pope,” said Mrs. Jones, looking 
gratefully at her husband, “I mast show you 
my new Zilicum Puzzle. I know you never 
saw a quilt pieced like it.” 

The gorgeous thing was spread out to our 
admiring gaze. There was no particular de- 
sign about it, and it seemed a medley of dia- 
monds, hexagons, and squares of every hue 
and shade. I wanted to looked surprised 
and admiringly at the production; how well 
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I succeeded I cannot say, but Mrs. Jones 
offered to piece me one just like it for twenty 
dollars, and quilt it. 

I gave no definite answer, for I hated to 
say No, and I would not say Yes, for I had 
no mania for quilts any way. Mother came 
to my relief, and proposed that we should go 
home. 


There came a day when we were to lose 
our neighbor Jones; but not before he had 
threatened to cut down his fruit trees be- 
cause some wicked boys in the crew of thresh- 
ers had stolen a few apples, and left an old 
burlap sack with a few in it to let him know 
they had been there. 

“Well, Mis’ Pope,” said Mrs. Jones in 
her farewell visit to us, “I am glad I do not 
have to cook for threshers any more. My 
old man has traded off our farm for a small 
home near town. There is a good house, 
lots of fruit,.and such a nice lot of flowers 
and shrubbery in the front yard. 

“The folks who have bought our place 
are already fixin’ a temperature fence around 
the house. 

“Tf you are a mind to, I will take this 
here tidy as a momentum of our friendship 


when we lived neighbors.” 
M. A. Ross. 


BERGAMO. 


Once from Milan as I sped down 


By rail, intent for Venice 


lo! 


High on the left a quaint walled town, 
A proud old town,—’twas Bergamo. 


Wall, tower, citadel, methought, 
Grew from the very cliff, as though 
Some Titan-sculptor’s hand had wrought, 
From its own rock, gray Bergamo. 


The picture drew me; still the same 
It lived where’er I journeyed: so, 
One swift year passed, at length I came 
To climb the hill to Bergamo. 








Bergamo. 







By vistas that from height to height 
Wound verdurous—a triple row 
Of trim horse-chestnuts, freshly bright 
With creamy bloom—to Bergamo. 












Above the embattled parapet 
Tall palaces ranged in stately show ; 

From lancet windows deeply set, 

Dark eyes dreamed down on Bergamo. 








Higher, the Castle reared its towers— 
Fair Lombardy lay spread below, 

Her campanilés veiled in bowers 

Of tree and vine, ’neath Bergamo. 








Strong mountain masses held the north. 
Beyond, a far faint ridge of snow, 

Whence the twin rivers, issuing forth 

By sister vales, seek Bergamo. 













By Lodi’s bridge, in languid quest, 
Southward the Adda neared the Po; 

Eastward hid Brescia; to the west 

Monza looked up to Bergamo. 











The soft air swam with quivering sheen, 
The tremulous breeze seemed scarce to blow— 
How tranquil, mused I, and serene, 
Must glide the hours at Bergamo. 


About the close piazza slept 
The dull Citta; the noontide glow 

Touched the dark stone where Tasso kept 

His silent watch o’er Bergamo. 














Hard by, the Gallery ;—thither came 
Rare footsteps; there I learned to know 

Old masters half forgot by fame, 

Cremona-born or of Bergamo. 











Grave Previtali best of all— 
Him, (‘twas four hundred years ago,) 

Bellini taught ; his types recall 

The teacher still, in Bergamo. 








His placid Marys face me now— 

Their eyes a benison bestow— 
Once more comes freshly to my brow 
The perfumed breath of Bergamo! 








As, leaning on the bastion’s height,— 
The distant Angelus sounding low, 
I feel the shadow of the night 
Fall like a grace on Bergamo. 









W. Winthrop. 
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THE PRIEST'S TALE. 


Join Thorne to Miss Mary Lee : 

| SHALL not write you a letter to-night, 
Molly; you have more than once of late 
hinted that the experiences of our little band 
of engineers upon this line of Mexican rail- 
way are becoming monotonous ; that I have 
nothing to tell you beyond the barest facts— 
how many miles of iron track we have laid 
straight across the plain, how many bridges 
we have built over mountain water courses, 
how many defiles we have spanned! Well, 
perhaps we think it as little interesting as 
you do, and are just as tired of the ever recur- 
ring questions of digging and delving, of the 
heat of the sun and the drenching of the 
rains. If it wearies you even to hear of it 
week after week, what must it be for us who 
But we have our re- 
laxations; perhaps I have not told you as 
much as I ought of them. 

“ Do we never talk,” you ask, “with the 
people above the class of the half-naked fe- 

“—-who cast up every spadeful of earth 

lazily, and drive every spike with resentment, 
cyeing every rod of advancement with im- 
perturbable disdain? Why should a road 
for the iron horse be made? Why should 
the snorting, rushing, screaming demon su- 
persede the caracoling steeds or sober-plod- 
ding mules, which have served so long to 
carry man and merchandise? Even Padre 
Gomez asks questions such as these (you 
know I have written you what a pleasant, 
liberal fellow the good fadre is), and con- 
tests all our answers with a skill worthy a 

re enlightened view of the great problem 
of modern progress. 

No, Molly, it is not I, but Padre Gomez 
who is to amuse you tonight. I confess that 

re than once his quips and jests have found 
their way into my pages, and I suspect have 

used you to think some of the sly wit and 
drollery of these children of the sun was 
creeping unaware into my matter-of-fact Yan- 
But no, the credit must all be 
VoL. V.—3o. 


actually experience it? 


kee brain. 


given to my jolly Curé of Tres Cruces, and 
now I am going to transcribe him wholesale. 
Fact or fancy, you shall have it all, 

Just this by way of prelude. We had all 
gathered—the Padre, Spencer, Bright, Allan, 
and I—last night, down at the new cut on 
the road, and were inspecting the work by 
moonlight, while the rest of the fellows were 
playing a game of cards, by the light of vil- 
lainous tallow candles in the tent, when some 
one remarked how clear and perfect was the 
night. 

In truth, one could have read the finest 
print; the plain lay like a flood of silver, 
the tents and work-shops casting shadows 
black as ink, the few scattered trees rising 
like ghosts here and there, and on the west- 
ern horizon a confused mass of purple and 
gray rising against the pale melting blue of 
the heavens. The distant mountains, bold 
and majestic in outline, had never, even in the 
most glaring sunlight, looked so near. The 
intense whiteness of the moon’s rays had the 
effect of deepening the blackness of their 
tree-covered bases and the purples of their 
towering summits against the blue-gray of 
the night sky. 

“ How beautiful, how grand they-are !” 
I involuntarily exclaimed, adding almost in 
a whisper as I caught the fadre’s sleeve, ut- 
tering a thought which more than once had 
come to me: “I feel as though that great 
mass of earth and stone were magnetic, draw- 
ing me to itself. I have an irresistible incli- 
nation to leave everything and scale those 
cloud-piercing heights.” 

The priest glanced at me curiously, shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and walked on for a few 
moments engrossed in thought. 

“T could tell you,” he muttered at length, 
“ Maria Sanctissima, what things I could tell 
you! But no, you would laugh; you would 
say, ‘Cosas de Mejtco—what tales these peo- 
ple think to deceive us with!’ Let us go in 
and look at the game. I, too, play monte 
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sometimes ; there are curious chances in the 
cards that interest one.” 

* All very fine, Padre mio,” I said, “ but 
you cannot escape us so!” and one having 
hurried away for an arm chair and a bottle 
of claret, another having brought a palm-leaf 
mat for his feet, and a third having produced 
a roll of cigarettes, the Aadre was good na- 
turedly forced into his seat ; we crouched in 
various attitudes about him, and after having 
meditatively prepared and lighted a cigarette, 
he began the tale which, as literally as possi- 
ble, I shall now transmit to you. 


SoME forty years ago there lived at San 
M a poor boy named Antonio Valle. 
His father was a shepherd dwelling among 
the hills on which the city is built, and when 
Antonio was still a nursling, he was almost 
daily sent out to watch the sheep and goats 
which were the sole wealth of the family. 

One day when he was about nine years 
old he wandered farther than usual, and at 
about noon found himself in a rocky cavion 
completely hidden in the mountain solitudes. 
Suddenly, while thinking of the best means 
of egress, he was surrounded by a band of 
armed men, who to his consternation first 
bade him seat himself at the foot of a tree, 
threatening him with instant death if he 
moved or spoke, and then slaughtered one 
of the sheep, a portion of which was soon 
roasting over a fire which one of the number 
had kindled. 

At first the poor boy was half dead with 
terror; but as the depredators, even while 
they threatened, joked with him roughly but 
kindly, and as they moreover regaled him 
plentifully with the choicest morsels, he was 
somewhat reassured, until one of the number 
proposed they should carry him away to share 
the solitude of old Kuka. 

Poor Antonio had never read of the ad- 
ventures which befell Gil Blas, but his hor- 
ror could not have been greater had he 
known them well, and had been about to be 
conducted to the veritable cave in which 
that hero was immured. He cried bitterly, 





and begged to be allowed to go home with 
He knew his father 


his remaining sheep. 
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would beat him for the one lamb lost, but 
he did not mind that, if they would allow him 
to return to his humble home, his mother, 
and his little sister. 

“No! No! No!” exclaimed the bandits 
laughingly, “ we will take you where you will 
never be beaten, and where you will have no 
foolish sheep and goats to watch. You shall 
feed on the best in the land, and be Queen 
Kuka’s head page, my lad ; so cease your 
pucheras and come along !” 

So the little flock was left to its fate, and 
poor Antonio was led away to his. His eyes 
were blindfolded, and the robbers relieved 
each other in taking him upon their horses. 
Thus they traveled days—the poor child tak- 
ing no note of them but to think them very 
many and very long. At night they some 
times camped in the open air, but oftener 
found a welcome in some lonely hut, where 
the women petted and fondled him, press- 
ing upon him their rural dainties, but never 
lifting the hateful bandage from his eyes. 

So at last when his conductors said he 
had reached home, he had no idea in what 
part of the country he was or at what dis- 
tance from San M At first, indeed, he 
thought himself blind, for although he was no 
longer blindfolded, for hours he could see 
nothing. Little by little he began to peer 
through the darkness, and found himself in- 
deed in a cave, accompanied by a wrinkled 
and dirty old woman. Those who had 
brought him had left him with injunctions 
to help old Kuka, and not to attempt to run 
away, for she or they would kill him if he did. 

Run away! Escape! That did not seem 
possible even to the hopeful imagination of 
a nine years’ child. The cave, which subse- 
quent observations showed him to be of con- 
siderable dimensions, was situated at the 
summit of a high, unwooded mountain, so pre- 
cipitous, bare, and uninviting, that even the 
curiosity and hardihood of miners and treas- 
ure-seekers had been untempted by it. The 
entrance to this retreat was so small and 
gloomy that even had it been discovered few 
would have suspected it to lead to anything 
more ample than the den of some wild beast. 
Indeed, old Kuka one day told how a lone 
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hunter coming thither with his dog had 
thrust his body half way in to spy the game 
his dog had scented. “And by all the saints,” 
she added, pointing significantly to dull red 
stains upon the rude stones that sheltered 
her inhospitable threshold, “he found game 
whose claws clutched his heart.” 

From this wild eyrie was to be seen the 
desolate country for miles and miles, and to 
the experienced eye of that old bird of prey, 
the fiendish robber mother Kuka, there was 
not a nook where man or beast might hide. 
There was, indeed, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, a village of a half-dozen huts of thatch- 
ed adobe, inhabited by charcoal burners os- 
tensibly, but in reality, as Antonio was told 
and soon had reason to believe, by members 
of the gang of which he was captive. 

At first, time passed slowly and miserably 
to the poor lad. Save at nightfall, when they 
went half way down the mountain to draw 
water from a spring, he played amongst the 
great boulders at the mouth of the cave, or 
remained within it, while old Kuka, who 
taught him to smoke in her company, re- 
quired him to listen to long, long tales of a 
long life spent in bandit company. Some- 
times he grew gloomy, and then she cheered 
him by predictions of the time when he 
would be a bandit ; or if, as was oftener the 
case, he wearied of restraint and longed for 
freedom, she would terrify him with the most 
fearful threats. 

here was a weird fascination to the child 
both in her prophecies and her threats, and 
above all in the wild tales she told him of 
the merry outlaw life; and after a time the 
present seemed the life he had always known, 
and little by little remembrance of any other, 
of his father or mother, of the town near 
which he had lived, or of the hills upon 
which he had watched his flock, faded from 
his mind. The old woman called him “ Aijo,” 
and insensibly he grew to have almost the 
same affection for her as though he had ac- 
tually been her son, and in an apathetic: way 
reconciled himself to his life, and knowing 
no other, even loved it. 

He grew up strangely, the very nursling 
of solitude, so that he used to hate those 
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times when, as happened not infrequently, 
parties of rough men came, bearing treasures 
of silver to hide within the secret storehouses 
of the cave; or when, as sti]! more frequent- 
ly occurred, some fugitive from justice sought 
its shelter, and called into requisition the re- 
luctant services of Kukaand her page. The 
days were lawless then—perhaps as much so 
as in any future time. No longer could the 
conductas of silver pass safely through the 
country, unprotected save by the little ban- 
ner floating over them, which declared 
them to be the property of the King. The 
voice of Hidalgo had sounded through the 
land, arousing not only those who loved lib- 
erty, but all the daring and lawless spirits to 
whom murder and plunder were but pas- 
times. 

Antonio knew nothing of these things, 
and had only a dim idea of the value of the 
treasures, which, as he grew older, he helped 
to stow away in the dark recesses of the 
cavern. His secluded life made him thor- 
oughly apathetic, even stupid ; I think some 
cloud must have come over his understand- 
ing, for even as he grew to have the propor- 
tions of a man, he expressed no desire to 
leave his dwelling-place, and perhaps even 
felt none. He began to notice, however, 
that the visits of the banditti became less 
frequent, and heard in some muttered con- 
versation that the chief and many of his fol- 
lowers had been shot, and that a something 
called “ Justice ” was hunting them pitilessly 
down. At last there came a time when they 
were left so long alone that it became abso- 
lutely necessary for the old woman to go 
down to the village for food; and once, after 
an unusually long desertion, they were one 
night visited by the new chief and a rem- 
nant of his men, who told old Kuka that it 
would probably be their last visit to the cave 
for months, perhaps for years; and that if 
they delayed more than three months, she 
and the boy were at perfect liberty to leave 
it. Of her they asked no pledge, knowing 
how devotedly she was one of them; but of 
Antonio they exacted an oath that he would 
never divulge where he had spent the years 
of his seclusion, nor what he had seen there. 
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Antonio took the oath readily, believing 
himself surrounded by invisible bands of rob- 
bers and assassins, and having a most abject 
and slavish fear of them ; and besides, as he re- 
marked more astutely than was to be expected 
of his dull comprehension, “ Why should he 
tell anything, when it would probably lead to 
his being shot as an accomplice ?” 

So they were left alone, and the old wom- 
an, who seemed devoured by anxiety con- 
cerning her lawless associates, long before 
the three months passed was daily burning 
with fever, and calling vainly upon Antonio 
to relieve her of the first illness he had per- 
haps ever beheld. Once, upon returning 
from the village, she broke into loud moan- 
ings and lamentations. Her son, the best 
and dearest, the last of as fine a family of 
highwaymen as ever mother bore, had been 
shot. The old woman seemed almost heart- 
broken. Her strength no longer permitted 
her to visit the village, and when the three 
months had long since passed, the pangs of 
hunger were added to their other sufferings. 
Antonio then, for the first time, went down 
to the village, and to his surprise, found it 
entirely deserted—not a living creature was 
to be found. He gathered a few herbs from 
the lonely little gardens, and returned to his 
foster-mother, who no sooner heard his tale 
than, starting up with all her old energy, she 
exclaimed : 

“We must go, my son! The police 
must be near at hand. They have caused 
the desertion of the village. Their spies 
are undoubtedly watching every spot for 
miles around. Why hast thou not been 
watching, blind one, to tell me of the danger? 
But now we must away—yes, this very night. 
The treasure is safer alone: even if they pen- 
etrate into the cave, with all their searching 
they will find nothing; but if they come 
while we are here, they would torture thee 


into confession. Thy bones and flesh are 


young and tender, but mine—mine,” added 
the old hag with a fiendish laugh, “what 
would they feel? and even if they did, not 
the worst torments I expect in purgatory 
would make me reveal what I know.” 

Upon that very night they bade farewell 
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to their old home, and took their dark way 
down the mountain. Antonio, on leaving the 
cave, had some dim remembrance of having 
seen money used to buy food and clothing, 
and regretted that he had not strength to 
push away the great stones that closed the 
narrow entrance to the treasure; but Kuka 
said it was better thus, for they might in their 
ignorance present some coin that might at- 
tract suspicion. 

At daylight Antonio found himself in a 
new world, for the old woman, in spite of her 
age and infirmities, had traveled on and on 
untiringly. They were upon the high and 
dusty road, and looking around him Antonio 
thought he recognized in the distance the 
hill upon which he had passed so many 
years. He could not be sure, but he marked 
the spot in his mind and looked at it again 
and again during the day, for they stopped 
to rest some hours in a little choya, where the 
old woman bought not only food and drink, 
but a miserable donkey to forward her on 
her way. This almost exhausted her store 
of money. ‘“ But,” she said, “ we can sell 
the donkey when we get to San M , and 
I will soon find friends who will not let old 
Kuka starve.” 

With an indescribable feeling of delight 
and yet of pain, Antonio had recognized the 
name of the city near which he had been 
born and whence he had been stolen. With 
the sound of that name returned to him the re- 
membrance of his father and mother, his little 
sister, even the very goats and sheep he used 
to watch. He had seen old Kuka grieve for 
the loss of her son; would his mother rejoice 
over hers regained ? But should he find her? 
should he find any one he used to know? 
and if so, how should he account to them for 
his absence? His horrible fear of the ban- 
dits, perhaps more than the new hopes aris- 
ing in his breast, seemed to quicken his hith- 
erto dormant imagination. He began to in- 
vent a tale to account for his long absence, 
and upon his imparting it to old Kuka she 
greatly approved it. It was simply that he 
had been carried away by shepherds, and that, 
he had been employed in tending sheep in 
the mountains, and that finally an old widow 
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who had long been kind to him had brought 
him back to seek his friends. 

So they traveled on two nights and a day, 
making their entrance into San M——just at 
nightfall. By good chance they sold the don- 
key to a wood carrier, although at less than 
half its original cost, and then old Kuka told 
Antonio, what she had known during all her 
journey, that she was dying. 

Antonio did not well comprehend what 
this meant, and not at all why she shoyld de- 
sire to see a priest; but he followed her as 
she led the way slowly and painfully to a 
large building called a hospital, where two 
days afterward he learnt what death was, and 
found himself alone in the world. 

Literally alone, for all their little store of 
money was gone, and he had no friends. 
No one in the hospital concerned himself 
about the awkward, perhaps apparently half 
idiotic lad,and whatever had been the confes- 
sion with which old Kuka had satisfied her 
conscience, it did not cause the priest even 
to glance a second time at poor Antonio; and 
so with that dreadful feeling of loneliness at 
his heart in the crowded city, worse than he 
had ever even dreamed of in the lonely moun- 
tain cave, he passed out into the sunny streets 
and wondered when the darkness came where 
he should rest, and when he hungered where 
he should be fed. 

Towards afternoon, when he had wandered 
quite over the city, staring, no doubt vacant- 
ly enough, at all the wonders it contained, 
this latter question began to force itself most 
pressingly upon him. Little as he knew of 
life, he knew that money was necessary to ob- 
tain any of the articles of food he saw plen- 
tifully enough exhibited, and that some dire 
penalty would follow if he reached out his 
hand, as he was much tempted to do, and 
stole enough to satisfy his hunger. At last, 
when he was in the greatest perplexity what 
to do, he passed a house in process of build- 
ing, and saw a mud-bespattered lad seated 
upon a wooden trough turned upside down, 
and making a hearty meal of /ortillas, chile, 
and /rijoles. Antonio’s mouth watered, and 
there was something in the boy’s face that 
invited confidence, as in the cheeriest man- 
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ner possible he made spoonlike doublings 
of his /ortil/a, and scooping up his toothsome 


Srijoles and appetizing chile with a dexterous 


swoop, devoured the morsel with an epicu- 
rean smack that aroused the keenest feelings 
of his beholder. 

They were indeed so strongly pictured 
upon his face, that in a roving glance the 
feaster sent around him they caught his at- 
tention, and caused a suspension in air of 
a more than usually carefully prepared mor- 
sel; and Antenio, encouraged by an evi- 
dent kindliness in the curiosity of the boy, 
frankly stated his plight and begged a por- 
tion of the meal. 

It was granted ungrudgingly, and while 
Antonio ate, his host did not fail to ply him 
with questions, which he answered as he had 
before decided to do, carefully avoiding by 
any chance giving a clue to the real charac- 
ter of his kidnappers. 

“Well,” said the boy at last, picking up his 
wooden trough, “ I’m off to carry more mor- 
tar for this blessed house Don Julio is build- 
ing. If you want to get enough money to 
pay for your lodging tonight, come along 
with me. Old Julio is looking for boys, and 
I'll tell him you’re a cousin of mine.” 

Antonio gladly followed his guide, and at 
nightfall found himself with aching head and 
shoulders from the weight of the trough, 
but with that wherewith to pay his lodging 
should some kind soul point out where it 
might be found. 

His guardian angel clung to him in the 
form of the lad Pedro, who took him to his 
own poor home, and introduced him to his 
mother, his cousin Luy, and about twenty 
other relatives, who according to custom hud- 
dled together in the two dirty, smoky rooms 
which formed their common home. 

Again Antonio told his fictitious tale. But 
there was enough truth in it to cause him to 
be greeted by shouts and cears of delight by 
the mother and the cousin. 

“ The saints be praised!” cried the for- 
mer, “again I behold my godson—my own 
cousin’s child —that she long wept as dead 
until with weeping she dropped into her 
grave, poor thing! and your father was not 
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long in following her; and then Luy—you 
must surely remember your sister Luy — 
came to live with us. And whoever would 
have believed that her lost brother would 
have been brought to her like a bird in the 
hand by my own Pedro? Nosooner let the 
morning come than I'll take the best pair of 
candles a rea/ can buy to Vuestra Sefora de 
Guadalupe—praise be to her name !” 

Luy was not behind her relative in wel- 
coming back her lost brother ; and so ina 
manner which seemed to him almost mirac- 
ulous, he was restored to those of his family 
who remained. He took up his abode in 
the crowded little hut, and became at the 
same time one of its most useful and mys- 
terious inmates. He followed the occu- 
pation to which Pedro had introduced him, 
and from carrying the /azea, or trough, be- 
came a mason. But from various causes 
the times became dull and the city was over- 
crowded with workmen, so that it rarely hap- 
pened that either he or Pedro earned more 
than sufficient to support those dependent 
upon them. 

Meanwhile Antonio was weighed down by 
a slavish fear. On every side he seemed to 
behold his probable assassins. He trembled 
if he walked abroad at nightfall ; a suspicious 
glance from a fellow workman set his heart 
quaking; and so—fearing to keep, fearing 
to betray—he guarded his secret, and grew 
more and more morose and unlovable as 
time went on. 

At last a new phase was added to his men- 
tal sufferings--a terrible temptation came 
upon him to profit by the secret he possess- 
ed, and to appropriate to his own uses a part 
of the stolen treasures. It had come to pass 
that the only two people whom he loved on 
earth also deeply loved each other. Pedro 
and Luy, Antonio’s sister, had long been be- 
trothed, and poverty had worn them both 
sick with its cruel menacings and delays. 
Antonio became desperate in watching their 
attempts to better fortune. In vain, all in 
vain! Even by self-denials utterly foreign 
to the character of the Mexican peasantry, 
not even dollars enough to pay the priest 
could be hoarded, while one of the trio knew 
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where thousands, perhaps millions, were tar- 
nishing unheeded. 

Dearly as Antonio, as was natural, loved 
his sister, an affection still deeper and more 
unselfish filled his heart for Pedro. His first 
association with him, his steadfast friendship, 
his unwavering confidence and belief in him, 
while others were often cold and suspicious of 
his reserve—all these combined to ensure his 
love. Besides, in a dim way he reverenced 
and admired him. Pedro could read and 
write; he seemed to Antonio to hold the key 
of another world. He was full of high long- 
ings and mysterious dreams, which Antonio 
could only vaguely wonder at, and yet envy 
andadmire. Besides, too, he pitied Pedro. 
The strong flame of his ardent spirit burned 
so fiercely in his frail body, and the struggle 
with poverty, and love, and baffled hopes 
was so unequal—what could the end be? 

And did he not hold in his hand the very 
talisman the lovers sighed for? Aye, one 
more powerful than their wildest dreams 
could picture ! But oh! the oid days of slav- 
ery! The fierce bandits extorting oaths which 
demons might hesitate to dictate! These 
would ever rise upon his mind side by side 
with present terrors, and a curious feeling 
that he had faith to keep with the robbers 
whose secrets he had been shown. Seo he 
hesitated, sometimes restrained by fears, ac- 
tual or corporeal, ard oftener still by a nat- 
urally sensitive conscience, as true to its ideal 
of duty, though one so grossly false, as though 
it had been the purest which morality and 
wisdom could depict. 

Long, long did the struggle continue, but 
one day he overheard a conversation between 
the lovers so full of baffled hope and despair- 
ing love that in a sort of frenzy he called Pe- 
dro aside, swore him to silence, and revealed 
his secret. 

Pedro was at first incredulous, then wildly 
enthusiastic. He embraced Antonio in irre- 
pressible delight, and at the same moment 
reproached him for his timidity and laughed 
at his fears. 

They were both mere boys still, and Pedro 
was impulsive and ardent. His very soul 
seemed to expand before the possibilities 
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conjured up by his cousin’s words. What 
wonder then that even the dull and repressed 
nature of Antonio should rush into enthusi- 
asm when talking to him of the treasure? 
Was Pedro a genius? One who under hap- 
pier auspices might have been of the earth’s 
best and brightest ? At least to Antonio he 
seemed inspired, as he spoke of what his fu- 
ture—their future—might be, and after swear- 
ing a thousand times the most inviolable se- 
crecy, he entreated Antonio that they might 
at once set forth in quest of this boundless 
wealth. 

So in an excitement that grew more and 
more intense with the necessity for its repres- 
sion, they began to seek excuse for absenting 
themselves from San M , and this being 
found, with high hopes they arranged for an 
early departure. 

But whether disease had for some time 
lurked within him, or whether it was induced 
by excitement, it now suddenly laid a heavy 
hand on Pedro. Their immediate journey 
was prevented by his prostration under a vio- 
lent attack of fever. Fortunately there was 
no approach of delirium, or probably An- 
tonio’s long guarded secret would have been 
one no longer. After the first days of ill- 
ness were passed, Pedro suffered a thousand 
tortures of baffled desire and maddening im- 
patience. 

As they were never alone, the cousins 
found no opportunity of conversing on the 
subject which engrossed the thoughts of 
both. But in indirect ways Pedro was al- 
ways harping upon it. He longed for the 
country, he said; he longed after the great 
mountains and the  wide-stretching 
plains. As soon as he was well Antonio 
should take him to them. Would he not? 
Would he not go? There was nothing to 
do in the city; there was no revolutionary 
chief in action, ready to press into service 
any stray wanderer. There was nothing to 
fear—all to enjoy. Should they not go? 

His mother laughed at the sick man’s fan- 
cy, but when he became stronger and still 
persisted in it she became angry that he and 
Antonio should leave their work for a sum- 
mer's idle wandering, and pretty Luy pouted 
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and frowned, even when her lover laughingly 
predicted that he should return with changed 
fortune to love and wedlock. 

But in spite of all opposition they set out ; 
and as, in deference to Pedro’s weakness, they 
proceeded slowly upon the well-remembered 
road over which old Kuka had first guided 
him, Antonio beguiled their frequent solitude 
by relating a thousand tales of the deep-reach- 
ing hatred and vengeance to which they were 
probably exposing themselves. Had he been 
able to judge of human nature, he would 
have spoken upon any theme but this. For 
while he gained fearlessness and strength by 
giving utterance to the terrors chat had for 
years haunted him—and in their very utter- 
ance finding many of them exaggerated and 
even absurd—the weaker soul of Pedro re- 
ceived them all with that horrible quaking of 
dread and uncontrollable horror with which 
a timid child listens to tales of ghosts and 
ghouls. He did not tell his fears, but inward- 
ly and vainly struggled against them, the wild 
solitudes into which they penetrated, each 
day becoming more grand and terrible, con- 
ducing to his fatigue and the bewilderment 
of his over-burdened mind. 

They had started forth gaily enough on 
the dusty road, which graduaily wound across 
the plain up through the green foot-hills, 
through the scant woods of prickly mesquite, 
becoming narrower and narrower among the 
loose sands where the cactus grew, and the 
masses of broken stones where the rugged 
pines began. Up, up to the deep cajions in 
the cleft mountain sides, where the traces of 
the torrents that in the rainy seasons swept 
them made yawning seams, laying bare the 
rock strata in ghastly lines of clayey yellows, 
glaring masses of barren heat, which burned 
like furnaces beneath the fierce glare of the 
tropic sun and grew hard as stone against the 
wild fierce winds, which, whether hot or 
cold, penetrated the very marrow, exhausting 
by day, electrifying by night, so that little 
sleep was had beneath the covers of the strip- 
ed blanket which formed their only shelter. 
Two or three times, it is true, they had come 
upon lonely huts perched upon some jutting 
cliff, where only the eagle might have been 
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looked for; but they had not dared to ex- 
change a word with the grimy faced charcoal 
burners, whose scowling and threatening 
glances belied the peaceful trade in which 
they were ostensibly engaged. 

Once they passed through the village 
Antonio remembered well: the huts were in 
ruins ; not a solitary creature was to be seen, 
but a cock crowed as they were leaving it. 
Did the notes come from beneath their feet, 
or was it the ghostly echo of sounds that had 
long ago been familiar on that uncanny spot ? 
There was not even a bucket hanging in the 
half-choked well—plainly the place was ut- 
terly forsaken ; yet they hurried through it as 
if some threatening form might at any mo- 
ment spring from behind some half-ruined 
hovel, and drew deep breaths of relief as they 
found themselves again lost in the mountain 
solitudes. 

For days they strayed from one cleft to 
another but always upward, until almost 
unexpectedly they emerged upon the _nar- 
row plateau which formed the top of the 
almost conical mountain. Antonio looked 
with exultation upon the scene ; how well he 
remembered it all! The morning was daz- 
zlingly clear, but a few fleecy clouds floated 
around the sides of the mountain. The 
height upon which they stood showed clear 
beneath the glaring sunlight. Giant rocks 
were cast upon the gray, loose sand, behind 
which armies might have lain undiscovered. 
He knew the very one behind which the 
mouth of the cave opened. He went and 
stood there, and pointed out to Pedro the 
route by which they had come—the pale 
streak of plain, the green foot-hills, the for- 
ests of mesquite and pines, the rents and 
chasms in the mountain sides. Under the 
clear light all seemed so near which it had 
taken days and days to pass over! They 
could have seen San M itself, perhaps, 
but that a mountain spur cut off the plain 
abruptly in that direction. 

“1 shall never see it again,” sighed Pedro 
wearily, as he sank down, and moodily wrap- 
ped his jerongo around him. 

Antonio laughed. ‘“ What a time to grow 
faint-hearted!” he cried. ‘Courage, Pedro, 
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there is still a handful of pinole left, and six 
tablets of chocolate, besides a taste of mes- 
cai that will put new life into you. Unless 
the spring is dried up, we can get fresh wa- 
ter, too, as we go back. Ten minutes’ good 
work, amigo, and you will see such sights as 
will warm the very fibres of your heart.” 

Pedro sprang to his feet in an access of 
excitement; he seized the gourd of aguar- 
diente trom Antonio’s hands, and gasping 
and staggering with the long draught he took, 
followed his cousin into the cave, which, af 
ter a few minutes’ hard labor, they succeeded 
in opening. Truth to tell, it was with a beat- 
ing heart that Antonio penetrated its dark 
recesses—visions of the days he had spent 
there with old Kuka, of the wild figures be- 
fore whom he had knelt and taken fearful 
oaths he was now about to break, rose before 
him; shouts of wild laughter and wilder 
blasphemies echoed in his ears; it required 
all his common sense to persuade himself 
that they were but the footsteps of Pedro in 
the gloom behind him. More than once he 
turned the faint gleam of his candle upon the 
staggering figure; it was not sufficient to light 
up the white face, and the wide, staring eyes. 

Antonio paused in the very center of the 
cavern. A huge black rock jutted out from 
its smoke-covered sides. Countless insects 
ran in all directions, as Antonio walked to- 
wards it, and drew from its dim recesses a 
pickaxe and a heavy iron-pointed wedge of 
toughwood. As Antonio selected and brought 
these tools, keeping up his own courage by 
singing the refrain of an old song, Pedro 
looked fearfully around him, and seemed to 
see a thousand demons lurking in dark re- 
cesses, and suddenly their shrieks appeared 
to rend the air. The very mountain seemed 
bursting asunder with horrible lamentations 
and howlings, as with a wild word of daring An- 
tonio suddenly dealt upon the stone a mighty 
blow of the pickaxe. Another and another! 
Oh, ye fiends, what shrieks and howls of tor- 
ment! the very air was full of blows ; a weight 
as of steel seemed to fall upon the bowed 
head, the crouching form of Pedro, and 
throwing his arms upward, he fell backward, 
writhing in horrible convulsions. 
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Antonio was horror-struck. He dropped 
the pickaxe, the noise of its fall dying away 
in fainter and fainter echoes, till a deathlike 
stillness reigned in the cave, broken only by 
the stertorous breathing of Pedro. Then he 
recovered from his momentary paralysis of 
horror, and rushed to his cousin’s side. Lift- 
ing him in his arms, he bore him from the 
cave, vowing by all the saints that he would 
never again penetrate its demon-haunted 
depths. 

He renewed the vow when, hours later, 
Pedro had revived, and told how, upon en- 
tering the cave, Antonio had taken in his 
eyes the very form of skeleton Death, and 
the candle in his hand the glare of the demon 
light that on All Hallow Eve warns the good 
angels from the graves of the heathen and 
unshrived. All this horrified but did not 
surprise Antonio. Were not the scenes he 
himself had witnessed, the blasphemies he 
had heard, sufficient to make the place the 
very gate of hell? 


“Some people to whom I have told this 
tale,” said the Padre musingly, “have thought 
Pedro was the victim of a fit of epilepsy, in- 
duced by extreme excitement in his weak- 
ened condition of body. But, indeed, there 
seem strange spells about that unhallowed 
treasure ; and I wonder not that in spite of 
his weakness Pedro insisted upon dragging 
his spent steps down the mountain side, 
till he fell exhausted near the spring whence 
Antonio had many and many a time borne 
water for his task-mistress, whom he believed 
to be still the ghostly guardian of the ac- 
cursed cave.” 


Their poor food was soon exhausted. It 
took them days even in the descent to reach 
a village where they could buy more. Pedro 
bore the suffering uncomplainingly, every 
feeling apparently lost in the mania of fear 
with which he fled from the mountain. 

“The dream is over,” he gasped, as they 
came upon the high road leading to San 
M . It was a cloudy day, and even the 
outline of the peak had disappeared. ‘Poor 
we were born, Antonio; poor we shall die. 
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How could we hope the devils would yield 
gold to the poor wretch that the saints re- 
fuse even strength to? Dreams, labor, even 
life—all is over for me. For God’s sake, 
Antonio, and for all you hold most dear, go 
not into that horrible den again. Death! 
death! death! Thou wert encompassed by 
death !” 

Antonio shuddered. The icy grasp of the 
Avenger seemed on him still. His shadowy 
presence seemed to walk beside them. It 
stepped with them across the threshold of 
his mother’s door, when Pedro entered there, 

I need not linger over what followed. The 
mother and Luy were distracted with grief. 
They called the vengeance of all the saints 
upon the head of Antonio, who had taken 
Pedro they knew not where, to die of expos- 
ure and fatigue. His only comfort during 
all that time was in Pedro himself—in the 
glance of those eyes which never reproached 
him, in the expression of peace which slowly 
gathered over his white face, and grew per- 
fect that day when he fell asleep upon the 
bosom of the weeping Luy. Antonio gazed 
at them a moment with inexpressible love» 
which became wild remorse when the moth- 
er lifted her voice in wailing and a bitter 
curse. He turned from the scene and fled, 
feeling as if the brand of Cain were burning 
on his brow. 

Fortunately, we need not trace his wan- 
derings thereafter. His relatives had no 
clue to them, although at stated intervals he 
appeared, more reserved, more saturnine at 
each interview; and neither asking nor an- 
swering questions, lavished gifts upon the 
two women, and without word of farewell 
went his way. Generally afterward they 
found a bag of coin under the pillow, and, 
much or little, they learned by experience 
to know that before it was exhausted anoth- 
er would be provided. This went on for 
years. Who knows how his wealth was 
gained? Our people have peculiar ideas of 
duty. ‘To support mother or sister many a 
good son takes to the road when honest la- 
bor fails. 

In one of his visits, however, he found 
that Luy was consoled for the loss of Pedro 
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by marriage with a well-to-do ranchero, and 
that the mother lived with her at her ease. 
So he left his last bag of money, and depart- 
ed, joining the army of Santa Anna; and at 
Buena Vista received a wound in the knee 
which lamed him for life, and forced him to 
find employment upon a cattle rancho, where 
he made horsehair riatas, or turned his hand 
to any light work that offered. Always si- 
lent, always morosely busy, he at last at- 
tracted the attention of one of the clerks, a 
young Frenchman who by some chance had 
found his way to the Aacienda and to the 
confidence of its wealthy owner, Don Eusibio 
de la Torre. 

Don Juan, as Jean Le Force was called, 
had some knowledge of surgery, and devoted 
infinite care and skill to the cure of the 
wounded limb; and won the undying grati- 
tude of Antonio by so far restoring it as to 
enable him to manage a horse without dif- 
ficulty, and so to become a vaquero. Cours- 
ing over the plains in pursuit of the half- 
wild horses and cattle was an occupation so 
much in accordance with his old free man- 
ner of life, that in the first ardor of thank- 
fulness he vowed eternal fidelity to his ben- 
efactor—a fidelity which was soon to be 
called to the proof. 

Don Juan became violently enamored of 
Lola, one of the daughters of Don Eusibio, 
and though the young people met only at 
mass, when he managed to kneel discreetly 
behind her, and catch a glimpse of her white 
neck and dark hair beneath the foldsof her man- 
tilla, or a glance of her expressive eyes as she 
passed him, in some way he discovered that 
she was not indifferent to him, and, careless 
of consequences, urged his suit with an ardor 
that completed the conquest his good looks 
and manly bearing had begun. His love 
was returned with all the intensity of a first 
and only passion. 

Her father was indignant and inexorable : 
to prize a clerk for his business and social 
qualities was one thing; to desire him as a 
son-in-law entirely another. He forbade his 
daughter even to think of the penniless young 
Frenchman, and at once removed her to his 
residence in the city. 
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But time and distance were in vain. Don 
Eusibio still retained the young man in his 
service, thus keeping him in an honorable 
imprisonment at the Aacienda, while Lola was 
liberally indulged in all the gayety of the 
capital ; but amid it all she pined, and in 
uncomplaining sadness began to droop like 
a lily in the blast. A year or more passed, 
when, with intense chagrin, Don Eusibio 
yielded to what he deemed a hard necessity, 
and consented to her marriage with the man 
of her choice, at the same time assuring Don 
Juan that he would have but a portionless 
bride. ‘The youthful couple hastened to the 
hacienda, and for a little time were happy. 
But Don Eusibio regretted the tenderness 
he had shown, and knowing that at his death 
Lola could not be debarred from her portion 
of the estate, his rancor daily increased to- 
ward his unwelcome son-in-law, and in a 
thousand ways he managed to annoy and 
persecute him. 

Lola’s life was embittered, and Don Juan’s 
pride deeply wounded; and they soon agreed 
that such a state of existence was intolerable, 
and that privation among strangers might 
be borne more readily than sarcasm and 
contempt from kindred. 

So they went almost penniless to the city 
of Mexico, arriving there at the era when 
independence had just been declared, and 
when not only Spaniards, but ail foreigners, 
were unpopular. For this reason Don Juan 
found no employment. Their funds were 
soon exhausted, and when they were at the 
lowest ebb of poverty and desolation, their 
first child was born. 

But they had still one friend, even when 
reduced to absolute poverty. Antonio had 
insisted upon following the fortunes of the 
young couple, and even when begged, nay, 
commanded, to leave them, had clung to 
them with doglike fidelity, with that forget- 
fulness of self which in all this history he 
has shown to be his most prominent char- 
acteristic. By the exertions of this faithful 
follower, Don Juan and his wife and child 
were saved from actual beggary; but not 
from the want of even the common neces: 
saries of life. In vain the young French. 
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man sought employment. There was none 
for foreigners. In vain he strove to humble 
his pride and apply to his father-in-law for 
assistance. Not even the sight of his wife’s 
distress could move him to that. 

One evening, wretched, almost maddened, 
he satin a bare room of his lodgings when 
Antonio entered. 

“Oh, my God,” he cried, “have you 
brought us food? have you brought us 
money? Look, I am a beggar in this rich 
land—there is not even bread for the for- 
eigner or his helpless wife and babes! Why 
do not you hate us, Antonio, like the rest of 
your countrymen? Why do you not follow 
the example they have given you, and spring 
upon the outcast and cut his throat ?” 

Antonio, perhaps, understood as little the 
deep misery which occasioned this outburst 
as he had understood his cousin’s dreamy 
hopes and vague aspirations ; but it moved 
him in the same way as those had done to a 
forgetfulness of fears, both natural and sup- 
erstitious, and opened his lips upon the sub- 
ject of which he almost feared to think. 

He ran to his master and cast his arms 
about him, bursting into tears. ‘Oh, my 
master,” he cried, “ forgive me that I have 
suffered you to reach this depth of poverty 
and misery, when I can give you untold 
riches. Listen! only listen to what I have 
to say !”—and he eagerly poured forth the 
tale of his life. 

Don Juan was at first stunned, then be- 
came incredulous of Antonio's sanity. He 
could not understand the character of An- 
tonio, nor even that of the race of which he 
Was a very ordinary specimen—a race led by 
superstition or abject devotion to those they 
considered their superiors, and absolutely 
ignorant of any happiness to be obtained 
from more wealth than that needed for the 
easy acquisition of their daily bread. Of 
this Don Juan could have no conception. 
The very fact of Antonio’s laying all before 
him and claiming no reward led him to doubt 
his sanity; and when the excited servant urged 
him to buy a mule and provisions for the 
journey and to set forth with him at once, he 
answered him impatiently and derisively. 
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And so the subject ended, and shortly after- 
ward Don Juan obtained employment, and 
Antonio came to him saying, “I am going 
back to the /acienda. First, though, I am 
going to the treasure country, and I will 
learn the name of the mountain where it is 
hidden and of all the places near, and if 
ever you wish to grow rich, you shall seek 
me, and we will go together to the cave, and 
all shall be yours.” 

Don Juan was affected by the poor man’s 
devotion, but incredulous as to his sanity. 
And so they parted, and, as years passed by, 
Don Juan prospered and grew rich; and as he 
had entirely lost sight of Antonio (who, he 
learned, had never returned to the hacienda), 
the wild tale he had heard from him became 
as a halfremembered dream. Even his 
features grew indistinct to his memory, and 
only his devotion and self-denial remained 
fresh in the minds and hearts of both Don 
Juan and his gentle wife. 

At last arrived those lawless days when the 
wild history of Mexico was written in its 
most glowing and most lurid colors—those 
days just before the short splendor of the 
Empire began. Robbery and murder were 
every day occurrences, and within the capi- 
tal itself few men dared to walk the streets 
after dark. Such was the position of affairs 
when one night Don Juan was called upon 
by a priest, and invited to accompany him 
to a distant and obscure part of the town, to 
visit a dying man whom he represented as 
most urgent in his desire to see his old 
master before he died. Strangely enough, 
neither Don Juan nor his wife once thought 
of Antonio; but the Frenchman had not 
lost the fire of his youth, and was fond of 
adventure ; and taking the precaution to arm 
himself, he instructed a trusty clerk to do 
the same and to follow him closely in anoth- 
er carriage. He then stepped into that of 
the priest, and they proceeded as quickly as 
the darkness and roughness of the way 
would permit towards their destination. 

You will, of course, guess that the dying 
man, whom they found in a house of the 
poorest and meanest description, was An- 
tonio Valle, who, through poverty and sick- 
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ness, had dragged himself with doglike fidel- 
ity back, as it were, to the very feet of the 
man he loved, to give him the name and 
location of the spot where lay the untold 
wealth he had either never had courage or 
never had power to appropriate. 

This time Don Juan doubted not his tale, 
told with the earnestness of a dying man 
in the presence of the confessor and the 
clerk: he made a memorandum of the 
names which it was important should be re- 
membered ; and after the death of Antonio 
caused a statement of the matter to be writ- 
ten out by his confidential clerk—who proved 
less trustworthy than Don Juan had supposed 
him. Within a few days he disappeared from 
the city, and his employer was scarcely sur- 
prised to learn that he had been found mur- 
dered and stripped upon the very mountain 
where Antonio had declared the treasure 
hidden. 

This incident confirmed Don Juan in his 
fears of the risk of attempting to profit by 
Antonio's relation; and as he was already 
rich and wished to return to his own coun- 
try, he set aside the statement, intending, 
perhaps, at some day to place it in hands 
more avaricious or more daring than his 
own. 


“Are you weary of my tale?” asked the 
padre, dropping the narrator’s tone and scan- 
ning the group with acritical eye. Eager 
protests assured him to the contrary. 

“You surely are not going to leave us 
with such a slight clue—with none, indeed, 
to guess at the lucky fellow who must, by all 
laws of human fitness, have carried off those 
golden treasures,” cried I. 

“On the contrary,” answered the padre, 
smiling. ‘“ But should I not crave your pa- 
tience when I am about to bring myself upon 
the scene as an actor—an important one ’tis 
true—as well as a narrator.” 

Exclamations of redoubled interest and 
curiosity greeted this announcement, and 
after a moment’s thought the priest resumed. 


Some years ago, not many months after 
the fall of the ill-fated Maximilian, when the 
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very name of Frenchman was execrated 
through the land, I was one evening sur- 
prised by a visit from a young man who gave 
the name of Leon Lefevre. He brought 
with him a letter of introduction from my 
friend, Friar Vicente Aguilar, who had been 
the confessor of Antonio. His letter was 
an enigma to me, as I knew nothing then of 
the history I have related; but in spite of 
some prejudice against his nation, my heart 
warmed toward Leon Lefevre. He was a 
handsome young fellow of twenty-eight, 
light-hearted and frank, and within a few 
moments of presenting himself before me 
had made me acquainted with his history. 

“You must know,” he said, “I am the 
youngest son of a poor but aristocratic fam- 
ily, to whom no fortune fell but the sword 
of my father—a sword which, I blush to own, 
was turned against a nation’s liberties. Like 
hundreds of others, I came here ignorant 
and thoughtless, expecting the welcome of 
all, except, perhaps, a few unreasonable mal- 
contents. Instead, I found a whole nation 
in arms to resist the emperor we believed had 
been called by acclamation. Well, well, you 
know it all. For a few months life passed 
gaily enough. I was retained in the capital, 
and there met the lovely daughter of a fel- 
low countryman; I was welcomed to his 
house, and though he was immensely rich 
and I so poor, we were the warmest friends, 
until I proposed to become his son-in-law. 
This Jean La Force decidedly objected to, 
in view of the waning fortunes of the Empire 
and my impecunious condition and uncertain 
future ; but having himself married in spite 
of obstacles similar to those which threat- 
ened to separate me from Rita, his heart was 
more placable than his reason, and upon the 
eve of his return to France, he gave a re- 
luctant consent to our union. My wife is at 
the meson, Padre mio. Will you not go with 
me to see her ?” 

I shortly agreed, and found in the poor inn 
of our village, and looking sadly out of place 
in the bare, dull room in which she sat, a 
radiant young creature of eighteen, whose 
golden hair and brilliant blue eyes, so rarely 
seen in our land, together with the fairness 
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of her complexion, seemed to give her the 
ethereal beauty of some angélic being. 

From these two young creatures I learned 
the history of Antonio. It tallied with tales 
I had heard of the famous bandit chief To- 
maso, e/ Zigre, as he was called, for no prey 
of man or plunder escaped his rapacious 
claws. Many a time had I thrown a stone 
upon the pile that covered the spot where 
he hadat last been shot, though I knew there 
had died a murderer rather than a victim ; 
but much secret sympathy had been felt for 
the daring outlaw, and the young follow the 
lead of the multitude. 

I’m afraid we priests, who know so much 
of the secret history of the people, are apt to 
exaggerate in our thoughts the secret treas- 
ures which the shifting fortunes of our coun- 
try, the oft-recurring and dangerous changes 
of its government, have caused to be hidden 
in the massive walls of old houses, the depths 
of wells, the wild recesses of the mountains. 
I did not for a moment doubt the existence 
of this robber quarry, and was immediately 
imbued with the enthusiasm of the young 
couple, for even Rita was enthusiastic: hav- 
ing entered upon the enterprise, by no argu- 
ments I could have advanced would she 
have been deterred from sharing its dangers. 

“T am really the cause of this wild enter- 
prise,” she said, “and I shall not leave my 
husband to face its dangers alone. The 
presence of a woman will give the party the 
peaceful appearance of ordinary travelers, 
and will actually lessen the danger. But 
whatever may be the risks, I will share them 
—I will go.” 

They had left Mexico full of hope, bring- 
ing with them money enough to defray the 
expenses they anticipated, the statement 
written in French by Don Juan, and also a 
letter of introduction to me, given them by 
Father Aguilar, Antonio’s confessor. Just 
as they were leaving Queretaro, they were 
stopped by so large a band of robbers that 
resistance was useless. ‘Their baggage and 
money were taken, their persons searched, 
and to their consternation, their treasured 
documents were taken from them. It was 
in vain that they represented that those pa- 
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pers were valueless to any one but them- 


selves. Out of mere wanton mischief the 
chief took possession of them; but in glanc- 
ing over them saw the letter addressed to 
me. 

“Oh, this good padre is a_ particular 
friend of mine,” he said; ‘‘I once had the 
pleasure of robbing him on this very road, 
and he absolved me from the sin directly 
afterward ”—which, by my faith, I remem- 
ber doing much against my will, overpower- 
ed by an argument in the shape of a loaded 
pistol at my head—Azve Maria sanctissima, 
the flesh is weak ! 

Well, the rascal laughed when he saw my ° 
name, and good naturedly threw Leon back 
the letter, and to his wife a small bag of 
change wherewith to pay their traveling ex- 
penses, and so they presented themselves 
to me almost penniless; with the precious 
manuscript witnessing against them to, per- 
haps, their deepest enemies, and with, worst 
of all, the name of the mountain forgotten. 

My story has been along one. I will tell 
you in a few words what I did for them. I 
first endeavored in vain to dissuade Rita from 
accompanying her husband. I then offered 
to secure twelve armed men for their protec- 
tion, and to go with them myself ; and final- 
ly I decided that the mountain was the one 
named Tetethaula—the one standing in bold 
relief there to the northward. 


There was a pause as we lifted ourselves 
from our lounging postures, and a general 
murmur of disappointment as the padre con- 
tinued with a sigh: 

“TI do not mind confessing to you that 
I was wrong. I was misled by the verbal 
statement given me by Leon and Rita, and 
which they believed an exact repetition of 
the writing they had lost. 

“Our preparations were made in accord- 
ance with my opinion. In a few days the 
men—all trusty fellows whom I knew well— 
were procured, and all made ready for the 
expedition. I went to bed apparently per- 
fectly well, intending to arise and join the 
party at two o’clock — the time of starting 
—but was taken so violently ill during the 
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night, that fortunately, or perhaps unfortun- 
ately, they were obliged to leave without me. 

“My illness continued more than two 
weeks, prolonged, I believe, by my anxiety 
concerning the adventurous party. At last 
one day, before I could have anticipated their 
return, two of the mozos appeared before me 
with a tale which even now I weep to re- 
call.” 

The good padre was indeed weeping plen- 
tifully, and it was some time ere his emotion 
allowed him to proceed. Meanwhile the par- 
ty around him waited with deep interest and 
silent anxiety. At last, apologizing for his 
delay, he continued : 

“ The party arrived in safety as far as the 
mountain I had spoken of, it being under- 
stood by the escort, and generally spoken of 
at the Aaciendas they passed, that they were 
seeking mineral deposits. None, however, 
were found ; nor after the most critical ex- 
amination could the sharp eyes of Leon and 
Rita discover any traces of the treasure cave. 
They had descended the mountain, and were 
filing through a narrow gorge ex route to an- 
other, whose name they could not learn, 
when they were fallen upon by a number of 
armed men. A desperate fight ensued, the 
ladrones evidently fighting for more than 
mere booty, and the Frenchman and his par- 
ty offering the most determined resistance. 
Rita took her part nobly, refusing to fly, and 
busily employing herself in loading arms, 
when a shot pierced her heart, and she fell 
from her horse dead. Instantly the confu- 
sion of the scene was increased a thousand- 
fold, and in that narrow gorge was enacted 
the most frightful slaughter which even the 
annals of Mexico can show. It was after- 
wards found that seventeen robbers were 
killed, and it was supposed that of those who 
escaped, perhaps not one was unwounded. 
Leon Lefevre, who fought with perfect fren- 
zy after the death of his wife, apparently 
seeking to share her fate, was merely wound- 
ed, while half a dozen of his men were kill- 
ed and the rest barely escaped with their 
lives ; all but the two who brought the news 
to me being severely wounded. 

“My first act was to hasten to the unfor- 
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tunate young man, who lay at a ranchito to 
which he had been carried. ‘The body of his 
beautiful and devoted young wife had been 
brought to the same place, and there she 
was interred. Perhaps the saddest duty I 
ever performed was that of reading the bur- 
ial service over those cherished remains. 
How can I portray the despair of the young 
husband? Suffice it to say, that immediate- 
ly upon his recovery he left my house, to 
which I had had him removed, declaring to 
me his firm and unalterable resolve to put 
aside all thoughts of the treasure which had 
been cursed in its formation, and which had 
proved a curse to all who had sought its re- 
moval. 

“He was very young, and [ expected as 
soon as the poignancy of his grief had passed 
he would forget this determination and make 
one other trial for wealth, but for two years 
I heard nothing of him. And when I did, 
it was but to inform me that he was about to 
leave Mexico for his native land, whither he 
had been called to protect the interests of 
his mother-in-law, Jean Le Force having died 
of grief at the fate he had brought upon his 
daughter by his ill-chosen dower. Le Fevre 
instructed me to apply to a certain firm for 
payment of the funds with which I had fur- 
nished him, and across the letter was written 
a single word. It was the name of a certain 
sterra. He had remembered where the treas- 
ure was hidden.” 

There was a clamor of voices: “ Where, 
Padre? tell us where”; but the old man 
with a quiet gesture commanded silence, and 
continued: 

“Just a few words more, and my tale 
is ended. My mistake was natural enough ; 
so natural that Lefevre had been waited 
for at both places. The race of banditti 
had not died out —ay, even now lives 
still. These grimy charcoal burners and 
dull-eyed shepherds want but a signal to 
spring to the saddle, seize the musket, and 
ply the old trade. They drink in the love 
of adventure with the mother’s milk ; it is 
fostered by scores of such tales as this I 
have told you. Others beside myself had 
heard of Tomaso, e/ Tigre, and, as I have said, 
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Leon Lefevre was waited for upon both 
mountains, by those who suspected the cause 
of his visit, even if they did not actually 
know the hiding place of the treasure. 

“This fact I learned in a curious manner. 
I was called upon some months after the re- 
ceipt of Leon’s letter to confess a dying wom- 
an, and to my care she intrusted a number of 
papers which she said her husband had at dif- 
ferent times stolen from travelers in the exer- 
cise of his profession of highwayman. Among 
them was one pierced by a ball and stained 
with blood, its characters almost undecipher- 
able; but upon examination I found it was writ- 
ten in French, and the woman told me it had 
been taken from the body of a man—un- 
doubtedly Jean Le Force’s clerk—who had 
been killed years before. Her husband had 
shown it to another bandit who knew a little 
French, and whose curiosity had been awak- 
ened by its mention of a treasure ; but he had 
been able to obtain no exact information until 
he had, by a strange coincidence, become 
possessed of the statement of Leon and Rita 
Lefevre. 

“Rightly conjecturing that an attempt 
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THE early afternoon of a May day; the 
grim black cloud which had thrust itself up 
from the north and given us a brisk shower, 
had glided out at a southern gate of the ho- 
Its tempest, relieved by sonorous, an- 
gry utterances, mingled with a flow of tears ; 
heaven smiled again. Over the clear blue 
sea above scudded bits of fleecy cloud, like 
a host of Neptune’s subjects holding carnival. 
A soft wind blew, bearing upon its succession 
of billows the freshness of spring—the breath 
of young vegetation, so exhilarating to the 
soul, 

For me, Poverty Gulch had suddenly lost 
its attractions. I wanted to fly away from 
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the noisy little mining camp to more tranquil 
retreats among the surrounding hills, where 
Nature’s secluded corners lend their freedom 
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would be made to discover and open the 
cave, parties for its defense were stationed at 


each mountain. Leon had been allewed to 
leave the first in safety, but upon entering 
the deep defile which led to the second, the 
terrible tragedy which I have described was 
enacted. The robber chieftain fell -in the 
awful carnage which followed the death of 
Rita ; the blood-soaked papers in his bosom 
were buried with him, and so perished the 
proofs of the existence of the treasure for 
which so many lives had been spent in 
vain.” 


THE story is ended, Molly. What do you 
think of it? Shall I take up the gauntlet 
and accept the challenge? Shall a clear- 
headed American of the nineteenth century 
act the part of a spell-breaker, and bear off 
in triumph this fateful treasure? Would it 
prove a fatal myth to me, as to so many oth- 
ers? And, lastly: There are clouds in the 
west today. Are there any such mountains ? 
Is there such a treasure, or such a priest ? 
The sunlight makes man skeptical. What 
do you say? 

Louise P. Heaven. 
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to heart and mind. As any nomad of the 
untilled West will agree, there is a charm 
about the landscapes innocent of art still 
abounding there. There is a fascination to 
the eye and mind about the tumbled-up yet 
picturesque scenes they afford, with their ab- 
rupt breaks, grotesque formations of rocky 
points, delicate purple-gray coloring in the 
distance, and the clearness of the air, through 
which the naked eye may rest upon lofty 
snow-capped peaks two hundred miles away, 
with mounds, mesas, bluffs, ample vaileys, 
and rugged brush-fringed margins interven- 
ing. Viewed from a lonely and elevated 
point, this panorama has a grandeur to almost 
overwhelm the senses; and one feels, with a 
pang of regret, that the great “I,” the cen- 
ter of the universe to all conscious life, is 
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but the veriest atom in the hand of the ever- 
present Creator. 

We have a calmer appreciation ind a deep- 
er thought of the mysteries surrounding us, 
when away from the sound of human voices 
and the chatter, clatter, squeak, bang, and 
dull humdrum noises incident to camp or city. 
More clearly can our minds grapple with the 
plans of the great unseen worker, when isolat- 
ed from man’s artifices. Domestic cares are 
hushed: all is impressive stillness, excepting 
a faint, harmonious song —the rustle of a 
leaf, the sway of a branch in the breeze, the 
hum of a bee, the stir and call of the native 
species of animal life that in these solemn 
fields make their happy homes; rear their 
vivacious and dearly-loved young, grieve over 
the death of aged companions, vow constancy 
in their respective dialects to devoted mates, 
cleave the boundless sky, or roam, light of 
foot and light of heart, over the vast tracts of 
their sporting grounds, occasionally hunted, 
and doomed by the representatives of our 
boasted human charity to violent death. 

They become at times intolerably tiresome 
—the promises and squabbles over long an- 
ticipated riches which remain beyond the 
reach of grasping hands; hopes deferred in- 
definitely. Whowould not long for relief from 
wrangles over gold resting safely a league 
or two under foot, or somewhere, nobody 
knows just where, and flee to the silent hills 
for peace? I and my shadow were tempted, 
and so I and my shadow scaled the walls of 
Poverty Gulch, and hurried away whither we 
might shout, sing, or romp with the lady- 
bugs without the torment of conservative 
criticism. How delightful to be free from 
the hamper of useless and harmful proprie- 
ties! When safe from sight and _ hearing, 
how delightful to the feminine vocal organs, 
muscles, and joints, that have dared, in fear 
of disgrace, to move only just so for years 
past, to exercise in imitation of the happy-go- 
easy masculine youth of promise! Our souls 
seem teeming with fresh life. We see in all 
their transparency the follies, the deceptions, 
the self-imposed miseries, and the dishonor- 
ableness of our crippling elite customs, under 
which we endeavor to live so not to be dub- 
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bed eccentric, when at home or with any of 
our kind. 

There is comfort in elbow room and inno- 
cence in outdoor recreation. Cramped joints 
grow stiff and rusty, and stifling air stupefies 
the intellect, makes reasoning defective, and 
ages the system robbed of its natural sup- 
ports. Peace of mind depends much on the 
proper action of the lungs and liver, and the 
skin loses its tone in the stagnancy of the vi- 
tal fluid; and in the wake of these ills of 
non-exertion come the wrinkles that settle 
deeper and deeper as the years pass. Why 
should we hasten age with its decrepitudes ? 
The natural decay comes soon enough. Nor 
do we want to be each other’s exact duplicates, 
nor to echo without thought the opinions 
and rules of the rabble. Originality is capa- 
ble of dignity coupled with valor and heroism. 
We might profit by a degree of innocent in- 
dependence in daring to do right for health 
and personal and moral justice, in the face 
of criticism ; in honoring freedom of thought, 
candid and pure mental analysis, and their 
expression in speech and action, with a ready 
consideration of non-encroachment on oth- 
ers’ rights to the same liberties. When we 
render ourselves incapable of clear reflection 
and just judgment, by enfeebling body and 
mind with the needless duties of gloomy 
households, society, and fashion, we wrong 
others as we wrong ourselves; and we are 
responsible for these wrongs—responsible for 
our weakness in not daring to oppose them. 
We see this in the delicate constitutions of 
the little ones that gather around the table 
to eat indigestible pastries, and we feel rather 
than see it that our own lives are wrecked, 
though we do not know just how. 

The society woman is first a mimic, then a 
deception, then next to a nonentity, since 
she is only a shadow, an echo of the multi- 
tude. Though neither born to be wealthy, 
handsome, nor gifted, the dictates of self- 
styled guardians are not necessarily to be 
heeded by any of us. Let friends and asso- 
ciates jostle, point out our errors, if they like, 
but none pick out the crack we are to walk. 

With movements elastic and spirits hope- 
ful of interesting incidents, we turned in a 
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left hand trail to take in Half Moon Cave 
on our way through arocky cafion. Nearly 
there, I felt a weight on my head, and reached 
my hand to the crown of my hat. Some- 
thing tapped my fingers, and was gone, and 
a blackbird flew away in our advance. The 
thought struck us that familiarity on the 
part of a blackbird was in nursery days con- 
sidered anillomen. “Ha! ha!” I laughed, 
with a glance at my shadow, my sole com- 
panion, “we are neither as young as when 
we listened to ghost-stories with wide-open 
eyes and ears, nor as superstitious.” 

We moved on; we would neither harm 
our black friend, if we could, nor await any- 
thing more from him; he only wanted to 
salute us in welcome to the hills. We stepped 
to the entrance of the cave, the rendezvous 
of owls and bats. Its opening was a low, 
broad, and well-formed arch in the solid rock, 
with wild gooseberry bushes nearly conceal- 
ing it. The floor within was a soft, level 
bed of sand—the fillings in of many years’ 
sandstorms. We eagerly scanned the old 
Indian pictures of warriors, animals, suns, 
and nondescripts, drawn in red, blue, and 
yellow over the entire smooth vault of the 
low ceiling. : 

Our eyes were soon accustomed to the 
darkness within, and, discovering a smaller 
entrance leading beyond fromthe front room, 
we suddenly were impressed with an unpleas- 
ant suggestion. Sheep and goats might not 
sympathize with us in our distress at that 
moment, but horses and mules who have 
been stampeded on the plains by a prowling 
coyote, or something uncanny, while graz- 
ing at night around the sleeping camp, know 
what the feeling is. My shadow and I were 
stampeded, yet we had neither seen a coyote 
nor anything else likely to open hostilities 
with us. Of course we would not acknowl- 
edge that a spark of superstition clung to us 
(we would not so violate an American boast), 
yet we thought uneasily of the blackbird. 
We could almost see wriggling serpents, and 
grinning, bewhiskered catamounts peering at 
us from the darkness of the inner chamber 
as we moved about in their light. A terror 
scized us in a twinkling, and we beat a pre- 
VoL. V.—31. 
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cipitate retreat to the open air, and away up 
out of the gloomy caiion, struggling for breath 
on the elevation, and feeling as if we had had 
a narrow escape from destruction. 

Again under way, we set the grasshoppers 
bounding to right and left apprehensively 
before our feet. A baby hare started up from 
behind a bush, stared at us a moment, 
twitched its nose and worked its ears, and 
with a hop, hop, vanished, in just a little 
doubt of our harmlessness. We crossed 
rocky ridges and dry wastes—which were 
just then somewhat wet with murky little 
streams running through them, from the thaw- 
ing snows on, the higher altitude—on down 
to the plain beyond. These difficulties were 
soon overcome by a rattling of stepping- 
stones into line. My shadow and I were hav- 
ing a holiday. Every flower, every bursting 
bud, was for our benefit; the whole wilder- 
ness of smoke-pure air was there for us to 
breathe, if we could ; every note issuing from 
the throat of a wild songster was uttered for 
our ears ; and every winged bug that flew in 
our faces with a buzz and a hum of his own 
added to the whole. 

After a weary scramble up a steep accliv- 
ity, we reached the realm of the pines. We 
were nearly half way up the mountain side, 
furrowed and scarred by the elementary blasts 
and torrents of ages. We had reached our 
goal, and halted, gasping for breath, like fish 
out of water. 

“ Chip, chip (Be seated),” called out a 
cricket from below, who had ventured almost 
above his a]titude. We obeyed, took a quick, 
searching giance all around us, and, hidden 
by a copse, we were settled for a rest. 

Above we could see through the odorous 
pines the naked, gray, and craggy points of 
rock, standing tier upon tier in bold relief 
against the clear sapphire sky. Turning from 
the heights, we gazed upon the wild forma- 
tions of the landscape before us—a succes- 
sion of caiions, gutters, ridges terminating in 
“*hog-backs,” all spread out until they ended 
in a valley of scarcely perceptible undula- 
tions, and, beginning again, all was hemmed 
in by the foothills of the opposite range. 
Thin, fleecy clouds went sailing off into the 
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sweeping, celestial sphere, and, barred, lay 
in translucent sheets on the precipitous sides 
of Guardian Peak. Down on our left we 
could see, shining in the sunlight, the tum- 
bling, thick, yellow liquid of Mud Falls, and 
the thunder of the plunging water came 
creeping up the mountain side to our ears. 
Below the falls, on the course of the murky 
stream, we could look into Daisy Valley, 
with its bluff walls standing in a semicircle 
on either side of the grassy level, and its 
creepers struggling with little success to 
clamber up the perpendicular mass of rock. 
Daisy Valley, nature’s little foothill parlor, 
gave no admittance to us. Its entrance is 
from below, up through the narrow cleft 
which is the outlet of the stream. The 
larger four-footed animals may use the bed 
of the creek for a trail, as no doubt they do, 
and reach the cozy nook, with its fresh, green 
grasses. 

Down among the scrubby cedars on the 
ridge straight below us were two deer, lei- 
surely browsing. A moment later we discov- 
ered a wee little fawn gamboling about and 
playing with its frisky shadow. ‘They were 
a family of three, happy in freedom, happy 
in each other. 

My heart warmed toward the buck, as I 
marked his notice and gallantry to the little 
one. I set him down in my notebook as a 
gentleman. The fawn—its every start, its 
every hop on its tiny hoofs, its large liquid 
eyes, expressed all contained in its nature: 
innocence, playfulness, confidence, and love 
for its dear mamma. The mother—her re- 
sponsibility the heaviest, her heart the lar- 
gest, with due regard and love for her mate, 
and devotion and an ever-present concern for 
her pretty little one. I began to philosophize. 

“The mother love is divine the world 
over,” I wrote in my book. ‘Have we not, 
in spite of all our inattention to animals’ do- 
mestic affairs, constantly proof of its strength 
brought before our unwilling eyes and un- 
derstanding? In Africa the elephant, when 
hunted by the natives, shelters her calf with 
her own huge body, never wavering for a 
moment, until she bristles with the spears, 
and falls and expires from their many punc- 


tures. She could herself easily flee unharm- 
ed, but she harbors no such thought while 
the calf would thereby be endangered. A 
human mother could not do more. Whalers 
in the lagoons where the young are nursed 
wound the calf first, knowing that the moth- 
er, in her attention to it in its distress, will 
fall an easy prey thereafter. She makes no 
effort to leave it while it has life, no matter 
how much attacked. Bears will face any 
danger for their cubs. One at the East tried 
to enter a farmhouse where her cubs were 
imprisoned. Alone they are shy, and retreat 
from human kind, if not aggravated by at- 
tack. (Near Inskip, said the ‘Chico Rec- 
ord’ a year and a half ago, a three-year-old 
girl, daughter of Henry Flynn, was kidnap- 
ed by a bear, who carried her away, and 
treated her with the greatest kindness the 
twenty-four hours she was in its possession, 
until, closely pursued, it was forced to drop 
its burden on a log in crossing water to make 
its escape. The child said she slept in its 
arms all night, and it made constant efforts 
to pacify her. This proves that the bear 
wanted her for adoption; that it felt a long- 
ing for something to care for and center its 
affections upon; that the ferociousness con- 
nected with its kind in general opinion is a 
myth. And a man who by accident ran 
across a bear in the Sierras, unarmed and 
where retreat was inconvenient, concluded 
to put on a bold face. Dropping on all 
fours, he slowly met Bruin half way. The 
result was a friendly salute. They touched 
noses and passed on, mutually satisfied with 
respect shown. Had the bear had cubs, in 
her concern for their safety, she might have 
acted less kindly, or even had the man tak- 
en to flight or shown defiance, there might 
have been a different issue.) A stork near 
Hamburg, when the house on which was her 
nest and young brood took fire, stood still to 
perish in the flames, in her helplessness to 
remove her charges, €nd was so burned and 
crippled that she barely survived her inju- 
ries through the kind attention of a pitying 
doctor. Cats particularly dislike to wet their 
feet, yet we know of an instance where the 
kitten cast into the middle of a pond at dusk 
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was found cuddled up to its mamma in its 
old quarters the next morning, both as dry 
as if they knew nothing about water. And 
are there not innumerable authentic cases 
where, with danger to their young as an in- 
centive, birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles have 
faced death in many ways, their will and 
courage ready to obey any promise of res- 
cue, however shadowy? Every cow thinks 
her own calf the handsomest, every tabby 
thinks her own kittens the cunningest, every 
mother raven thinks her own brood the 
whitest : and so it is through all animal life, 
the little ones are worth facing danger for.” 

The picture of the contented family of 
deer below me had sent my imagination to 
all parts of the world. When the spell was 
broken, I closed my book and looked again 
to see if the trio were in view. Yes, they 
had scarcely changed positions since I look- 
ed at them last. What a dear, happy little 
one! Full of play: how it reared up at the 
dumb and unappreciative bushes, and then 
gave a sideling start, challenging them to 
a race! I almost envied the family their 
peace and care-free days. How royally the 
buck poised his crowned head in the air! 
He had taken alarm at something among the 
thickets down in the ravine. Then the grace- 
ful attitude of the doe, as she approached 
and stood beside her mate, both staring down 


the gulch. A rabbit, perhaps, had startled 
them, we thought.—Bang! bang! Mercy! 
What a cruel deed! How unjust! O, the 


cruel tyranny of mankind! A Bengal tiger, 
or the lion of Africa, the king of all ferocious 
beasts, would do no worse ! 

rhe buck had flown like a bird over the 
ridge. The doe, with a bound toward her 
little one, uttered one loud, despairing bleat, 
which smote upon our ears with a ring of 
murder in it, and then she fell prostrate upon 
the earth. One mighty effort she made to 


regain her feet; but no: her head swung 
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around for a look to her fawn, then at her 


side, and sank helplessly. Her tongue pro- 
truded and her limbs were still, but for a 
slight twitching movement of their muscles, 

The huntsman came helter skelter up the 
hillside. His lamb-like face belied him. 
Good looking and of pleasant appearance in 
his jaunty suit. His movement was nimble, 
and his strides told that he felt himself a vic- 
torious hero, that he believed he had van- 
quished some terrible enemy. Blinded by 
conceit he did not see that he had fur- 
tively and treacherously taken an inoffensive 
life. The pained and pleading look in the 
victim’s dimming eyes touched no tender 
fiber within his breast. The sign of remain- 
ing life only made him pull the keen-edged 
knife from his belt. A wicked thrust of its 
point in her throat, one heavy slash, and it 
was all over, and the hunter’s heart beat loud 
with exultation over business transacted. 

The young fawn was easily taken prisoner 
while tugging for nourishment at the lifeless 
body of its mother. Roughly the hunter 
dragged it after him, with a strap to the 
handkerchief tied about its neck. How the 
little thing struggled for freedom! ‘“ Poor 
pet!” we said, “ your happy play has come 
to an abruptand permanent end! You will 
be cooped up in a little cage, where you will 
have more than you can eat one day and less 
the next ; where your world will be about 
four feet square, and boys and even grown 
people will amuse themselves poking sticks 
through the bars at you; where the pain of 
your misfortune will have no sympathetic re- 
sponse. It were kinder did your captor con- 
fine your suffering to a moment.” 

The sun was getting low. The hunter 
and his captive were lost to view. All for 
miles around was as still as if nothing had 
happened. My shadow started from her 
seat, and we hurried home, thinking and 
wishing, but saying nothing. 

Dagmar Mariager. 
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WuiLe making a short sojourn in the city 
of B——, during the year 1866, I found 
among the household servants of my hostess 
a little contraband, who had been “ fotched 
up,” as he termed it, “down Souf, on de 
plantation of King Hiram.” He was an ebon- 
hued, woolly-headed little specimen, of no 
earthly use in the domestic economy save as 
a holdfast on an excellent cook, who claimed 
to be his aunt and under no consideration 
would consent to be parted from him. From 
being at first merely tolerated as a necessary 
evil, he had become a favorite with the vari- 
ous members of the household, who were 
wont to amuse themselves with his oddities 
and ready flow of quaint talk. Furthermore, 
he was a soft-hearted, grateful little creature, 
ever ready and willing to serve you, especial- 
ly if in so doing he could linger in the 
bright sitting-room, where the cheerful, open 
fire, the deep windows, with their wide, cush- 
ioned seats, over which the golden sunshine 
streamed, and the many soft rugs, which 
were his delight as resting-places, all ap- 
pealed to his indolent, warmth-loving Afri- 
can nature. 

“Why do you always call your old 
master A7mg Hiram?” I one day asked of 
him, as he lingered chatting beside me, after 
performing some slight service, evidently 
luxuriating in the glow and warmth of the 
room. 

“Co’se, Miss Kate, dat ar am on’y des a 
make-up, fo’ he shore nuff name am Marse 
Hiram Partee. Yo’ see, Miss Kate, he was 
powerful rich, en he owned mighty nigh all 
de kentry roun’ dar; en he had swarms pon’ 
swarms uv niggers workin’ fo’ him ev’ywhars, 
so de pore white folksy des tuk ter callin’ 
him ‘King Hiram.’ But arter de war he 
went away fum dar wif all he fambly—you 
know whar Memphis am, Miss Kate? Well, 
dar am whar he lives now.” 

“And you, my boy, what did they call you 
in your old home?” I asked, desiring to lead 
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him to talk more freely of that home and its 
life. 

“ Mammy, she allus called me Jethro— 
des like Aunt Marty does now—but Marse 
Hiram, he mos’ly called me little Trip-toes 
—kase why, does yo’ say, Miss Kate?” 

“Ves, ‘kase why’ Jethro?” 

“Well, I’spicion, Miss Kate, ’twas fo’ de 
reason I usen sometimes to lie down on de 
mat des outside de doah of de gre’t house, 
to wait fo’ mammy when she staid late wif 
de chil’en en Mis’ Mosella, kase I’se lonely 
sittin’ in de dark down to de cabin. En yo’ 
see, Miss Kaft, two, th’ee times, Marse, he 
fell over me dar when he was coming outen 
de doah, long uv me bein’ fas’ ’sleep dar. 
Co’se, he bark he shins, en dat make him 
mighty mad, like it do mos’ly ev’y gen’l’m ; 
en at last, I ‘lows, he patience gev,out alto- 
gedder, fo’ one night, I membunce, he got 
fur’ous, en des picked me up, he did, en 
th’oed me way off inter de grass, des like 
I’se a hopper-toad, en said: ‘ Lie, dar, yo’ 
good-fer-nuffiin little Trip-toes! En min’, ef 
I ever kotch yo’ yere ergin, sleepin’ on dis 
yer doah mat, trippin’ up people’s heels ter 
break der bones en crack der heads, I'll give 
yo’ such er shakin’ up ez’ll make ev’y bone 
jingle in yo’ little midnight skin!’ But Marse 
Hiram didn’t mean dat, Miss Kate, he was 
on’y iaad des fo’ dat minnit, en I know’d it. 
So I say, sort o’ peart like, ‘Oh, Lor’! Marse, 
don’ go fo’ ter do dat, kase I ‘lows ter grow 
inter a t’ousan’ dollar niggah some day fo’ 
yo’!’ Den he larf, des like I made shore 
he would, he was dat humorsome, Marse 
Hiram was, en he tho’ed a fip away off inter 
de grass, en said: ‘Go hunt dat twel yo’ 
mammy comes, yo’ little humbug ; but don’t 
fo’get wha’ I tells yo’ ’bouten des yer doah 
steps, kase dars no telling un yo’ fum night 
itself atter dark.’ Yo’ see dat I’se oncom- 
mon brack, don’ yo’, Miss Kate?” 

“Yes, Jethro, your complexion is some- 
what dark, I must confess, ever for a full- 
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blooded little African. But what became of 
your mammy? Where is she now, that you 
are here without her?” 

“Oh, Miss Kate, suffen dreffle came to 
her w’at I kin’t bar to think on, en yet I kin 
never, never fo’get it wiles I live,” he an- 
swered, the tears filling his soft, shining 
eyes. 

“When Marse Hiram went ter de big city 
ter live, he tuk mammy en me ’long, kase 
she was like to bre’k her heart at bein’ part- 
ed fum Miss Mosella en de chil’en. Yo’ 
see, Mammy was gettin’ a leetle ole, en 
warn’t ve’y strong, so Marse Hiram, he 
planned fo’ ter tek Becky, who was a young 
gal, in her place fo’ ter min’ de chil’en. But 
Mis’ Mosella, she say she ruther hey mam- 
my ef she was growin’ ole, kase she was usen 
to her ways, en was so patient wif de chil’en 
w’at all loved her mos’ ’mazingly. 

‘Well, we warn’t dar mo’n one week when 
pore mammy, she was dead—en in such a 
‘stressful way, too. She was crossin’ de street 
one day, when, ‘long uv not bein’ usen ter de 
noise en confusion uv de carts en de cayages, 
en folkses gwine eve’y way ter onct, she got 
‘stracted like en fell down, en de hosses’ feet 
trompled her, en killed her right dar, afore 
she could help herse’f. 

‘Mis’ Mosella felt so bad when dey fotch- 
ed her home, she cried en cried; en she tol’ 
Marse Hiram he mus’ send her back to de 
ole home fo’ ter be buried long side uv her 
chil’ens, kase she allus was faithful en tender 
ter dey own little uns, en ter dersel’s. So 
Marse, he sont her, en me, too, back ter dad- 
dy ; and he buried mammy down in one cor- 
ner uv de brackberry patch, long wif my lit- 
tle brudders en sister. 

“Den right away, daddy, he tuk a new 
mammy fo’ me; but ’pears like she didn’t 
love me like my own pore mammy usen ; 
fo’ I’se mos’ times hongry, en cold, en mis’- 
ble; and I usen ter feel so sore en ache so 
at night-time, ‘long uv totin’ her babies all 
I couldn’t sleep, kase how, she had 
th'ee chil’en ’sides me. En dat ar leetlest 
baby uv hern, Miss Kate, was des de mos’ 
cryingest baby yo’ ever hearn "bout. ’Pears 
like it never could keep still one minute 
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‘thouten I tote it all de time—it des wore 
me cl’ar out, it did. 

** But one night dat ar mammy en daddy, 
dey went off atter dark wif a heap uv other 
brack folks, fo’ ter tend a 'stracted meetin’ 
w’at was holdin’ in de woods roun’ Bell’s De- 
pot ; en dey lef me fo’ ter tend de chil’en, 
des like dey usen ter do mos’ly eve’y night, 
kase dey’s powerful fond uv visitin’ en gwine 
’bout eve’ywhars. Atter dey was gone a spell 
en de chil’en was fas’ ’sleep, I began fo’ ter 
feel lonely, en like I wanted ter see my own 
mammy onct mo’; en ’peared like ’twould 
take de ache all outen my bones, ef I could 
des lie down in her arms en hev her sing ter 
me des like she usen ter do atter her wuk 
was done. I was sittin’ on de groun’ dar, 
des like I tells yo’, outside de cabin doah— 
kase ’twas so dark en fearsome inside—cry- 
in’, all still, ter myse’f, so ez not ter wake dat 
ar baby, en wonderin’ ef mammy know’d I’se 
dar, en how hongry, en cold, en mis’ble I 
felt, when—what yo’ t’ink, Miss Kate?—'long 
come Aunt Marty, en cotched me up in her 
arms en toted me off ter her own cabin on 
Marse Clopton’s place—fo’ shore, she did, 
Miss Kate!—en she kep’ me dar ail night ; 
en in de mo’nin’, des ez soon ez we could 
see, she woke me up en gev me some bre’k- 
fas’, des ez much ez ever I could eat, en den 
she say : 

***Now, Jethro, we mus’ be gwine outen 
dis yer ’fore yo’ daddy comes huntin’ un yo’, 
fo’ ter tek yo’ back to be a nigger ter dat ar’ 
shifless woman Ca’line, w’at he calls he wife, 
en wat he done tuk up wif afore de sun ever 
shone on yo’ pore mudder’s grave. I ’clare, 
chile, it do ’pear like yo’s nuffin’ but skin en 
bones ‘long uv luggin’ roun’ dem gre’t yaller 
pickanninies uv hern!—en yere am gre’t 
welts on yer back en legs, bigger’n my finger, 
whar dat woman hev paddled yo’. I ‘lows 
yer fader’s heart mus’ be harder’n ole Phar- 
aoh’s ever was, fo’ ter stan’ dat ar.’ 

“En den Aunt Marty, she ‘lowed, she 
did, I mus’’a’ been e’enamos'’ starved ter def ; 
kase how, I e’t des’ like a young b’ar. ‘ But 
yo’ mus’ come ‘tong now,’ she said; ‘ yo’ kin 
bring de hoe-cake wif yo’ fo’ ter eat on de 
road, en I’se got more on’t in my bundle yere, 
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en some good ’lasses cake, too, wa’t yo'll get 
bimeby. We’s gwine ter King Hiram’s, 
honey,’ she said; ‘ it’s a long way fum yere, 
I reckon, but we'll fin’ de end uv de road, 
we two will, never yo fear.’ 

“Den, Miss Kate, we trabel, en trabel fo’ 
a whole week ; but I warn’t never lonely no 
mor’, nor hungry, nor mis’ble ; fo’ Aunt, she 
toted me when I’se tired, en ev’ey night I 
slep’ cuddled up fast in her arms; en she 
kep’ me warm, en mos’ made me fo’get 
mammy warn’t dar herse’f. 

** Atter awhile we foun’ Marse, shore nuff, 
des like Aunt Marty said; en den she tol’ 
him how she done stole me away fum daddy 
en de woman, Ca’line, kase she heerd dey 
*bused me; en she showed him my back en 
my arms en legs, how thin they was, en kiv- 
ered wif bruises ; en she tol’ him how’t she 
was gwine away up Norf, whar she knowed 
she could earn ‘nuff fo’ ter keep us bofe com- 
for'ble. Den Marse, he gev me some nice, 
warm clo’es, en Aunt Marty some money fo’ 
ter help her on de road. En atter dat we 
began ter tramp, shore ‘nuff, en never stop- 
ped fo’ long, till we fotched up yere, whar, 
Aunt Marty says, we am _ used like white 
folks, bofe un us, en am des ez ’spectable 
ez white folks, slong ez we “have ourse’fs 
white.” 

“Without doubt you are, my little fellow. 
But I don’t quite understand about the black- 
berry-patch : why was your mother buried 
in a blackberry-patch ? Was it a general bur- 
ial place ?” 

“Yes, Miss Kate, all de brack folks w’at 
died on King Hiram’s plantation —leastways, 
on dat one uv he plantations—was buried 
dar. When Marse fust gev de patch uv 
groun’ ter de cullud folks, I’se yeard mammy 
say de briars was dar, en’ nobody ever tried 
fo’ ter get ‘em outen dar; she ‘’lowed,’ she 
said, ‘’twas a case uv eve’ybody’s business 
bein’ nobody’s business.’ Ole Oncle Mose 
usen ter preach heself hoarse *bouten it 
mos'ly eve’y Sunday. He say: ‘When de 
gre’t angel Gabriail blow he trumpet on de 
las’ day, en’ wake up all dem men en’ women 
en’ babies in dat ’ar briar patch, how in de 
worl’ am dey gwine fo’ ter get outen’ der 
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graves wif all dem bramble bushes twisted 
en’ tied over ’em? ’Twan’t in reason,’ he 
said, ‘’ter ’spose cle Lor’ A’mighty was gwine 
fo’ ter scratch he legs in dat briar patch help- 
in’ un ’em!’ 

“ But, ergin, mammy usen ter say Oncle 
Mose was allus grumblin’ ’bouten one ting 
er nerrer all he life. Why didn’t he go hese’f, 
some night arter work was done, and dig up 
er few uv dem briars, en’ preach er little by 
‘xample, ef he was so mons’ous ’feared uv 
gwine ter glory wid er scratched face ? 

‘*But de white folks’ buryin’-place, Miss 
Kate, warn’t no sech kind —dar warn’t no 
trash uv no sort dar. Oh, Lor’! but ’twas 
bu’ful, specially at night time, when de moon 
was shinin’ en’ ev’y t’ing was so still yo’ could 
year de trees a-whisperin’. Mammy said 
she ‘lowed dat was der way uv singin’ ‘ Glory 
ter God in de highest!’ en’ when de birds 
put in der notes fo’ de chorus, she des ’pin- 
ionated dar warn’t no odder music in all de 
worl’ ez could make heaben so real to her, 
or w’at was so full uv de peace en’ freedom 
in keepin’ up dar for her. 

“T asked Marse Hiram one day w’at mam- 
my meant by dat ar talk, en’ he said ’twas 
des a part uv de pokery mammy’s ’ligion 
foun’ in all t’ings God had made.” 

* Poetry, Jethro—didn’t he say poetry?” 

** Mout be he did, Miss Kate; but I didn’t 
’zactly onderstand w’at Marse meant, nudder, 
so I disremembers.” 

“Never mind, now, my boy; you will un- 
derstand it all some future day, for your 
mother seems to have bequeathed to you 
her earnest, imaginative soul, and the bonds 
which trammelled and repressed her life 
yours will never know. But I should like to 
hear more, Jethro, about that final resting- 
place of the dead of your master’s family. 
What was the spot like?” 

“Yes, Miss Kate, I’se wantin’ to talk 
‘bout dat ar, kase mammy ’peared ter love 
de place so much; en when I t’'inks ’bouten 
it, pears des like I kin see her dar, onder 
de trees, singing all soft to herse’f, like she 
usen to do. 

“It was at de foot uv de flower garden, 
Miss Kate, whar dar was b’u’ful trees wif 
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long, wavin’ branches, en lubly white stones 
all smoove en shinin’, en shaped like leetle 
chil’en wif wings ; en dar was one gre’t white 
cross which mammy said was ter mind us uv 
de doah to heaben. En all over de graves, 
instead uv briars en thorns, was flowers en 
soft moss. En dar was pretty leetle seats 
onder an arbor wich was all covered wif 
honeysuckle vines en wild roses. I usen 
ter go dar of'en wif mammy, kase, yo’ see, 
she was de chil’en’s nurse, en usen ter tek 
de chil’en inter de garden ter play. Marse 
en Missus, dey usen ter come, too, en sit 
onder de arbor, fo’ dey had four leetle chil’en 
onder dem flowers en moss clus by ; least- 
ways, mammy tol’ me der bodies were dar, 
but der sperrits, der souls, which am der im- 
mortal part en kin never die, am floatin’ in 
de heabenly glory w’ich lies all *bout de gre’t 
White Throne, whar dey am safer sheltered 
fum all pain en harm ’n dey ever could hev 
been in her ole arms, much ez she love dem; 
kase dey am cared fer now by God en de 
Son. She say she tuk care uv dem all w'iles 
dey was sick, en it was fum her own bosom, 
whar she was cherishing ’em, dat der sperrits 
went up yonder into God’s keepin’. Den 
she tol’ me to membunce allus, no matter 
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how pore, en sorrowful, en ’spised I might 
ever be hyar, ef I was on’y good en true, de 
Gr’et Marster who keeps all t’ings He ever 
made onder he watchful eye, would make a 
place up dar fer me, too. En mammy said 
I wouldn’t be so brack up dar in heaben, 
but my soul would be des ez white ez Marse’s 
leetle chil’en’s, ef on’y it was a pure soul. 
Do yo’ tink, too, Miss Kate, I’ll be white up 
dar? I should so much like to be!” 

The round, shining eyes looked very earn- 
estly forth from the little dusky face, as I 
tried to impress upon his mind that God 
looks into our hearts for the whereby to 
judge us, and not at our color or outward 
surroundings ; but soon they began to droop 
and grow dreamy. The little head sank 
lower and lower, until it found a resting 
place on the bright rug, where, when a few 
minutes later his Aunt Martha looked into 
the room in search of him, she found him 
fast asleep, with the firelight dancing over 
and about him, creating as many weird and 
fanciful effects in the darkening room as 
ever the moonlight did amidst the whisper- 
ing trees and polished emblems which 
adorned the little graveyard of his far off 
Southern home. 

Sara D. Halsted. 
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SOME few years ago I was called to Lon- 
don on business connected with shipping, 
which necessitated a stay of some weeks in 
that part of London known as the East End. 
My purpose in writing this article is to de- 
scribe, as best I may, the places I saw and 
the people I met during my visit. 

I arrived at Broad Street station one morn- 
ing in the L. & N. W. Retrain from Liver- 
pool, and after making inquiries as to the 
quickest way of reaching the S. W. India 
Docks, whither I was bound, I boarded a 
street, or “tram,” car, which was slowly trav- 
eling in the direction of the East End. I 
never knew exactly how I performed that 
journey : I know I got off and went to some 





station, which proved to be a wrong one; 
then I was told to take the underground 
train, and again to take someother. It was 
well on in the afternoon when I at last reach- 
ed the West India Dock gate. I had then 
little difficulty in finding the “‘ Narwhal,” the 
vessel of which I was in search, and which 
was to sail on the following day. After trans- 
acting my business with her captain, I asked 
his advice as to the best locality for me to 
board in. I wished to be close by the Lon- 
don and St. Katharine’s Docks, but this ee 
told me was impossible if I desired to finda 
respectable abode. Poplar, he said, was the 
best place for me, as there were many decent 
houses there in which lodgings could be had; 
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and a half-hour’s railway journey would bring 
me to London Docks. 

As I passed out through the dock gates, 
I wished heartily that I had already found a 
resting place such as Captain Bowen had 
spoken of, for I had been traveling since 
very early morning and was becoming great- 
ly fatigued. Nor did the scene, as I emerged 
from the docks, tend to reassure me, or 
hold out any inducement as a place of resi- 
dence for however short a time. On either 
side the gates were a couple of big, hybrid 
buildings, looking as if they might be tenth- 
rate hotels, shipping offices, sailors’ homes, 
or a little of all three. Groups of rough-look- 
ing men, whose appearance was eminently 
suggestive of salt water, were loitering on the 
steps of each building, most of them with the 
inevitable drule gueule in their mouths. A 
long, broad street stretched before me, but 
as it did not look inviting, I took the first 
opportunity that presented of leaving it, and 
turning to my right, I took my way down a 
smal] street, where every place was either 
a blacksmith’s shop or a sail-maker’s loft. 
Looking into the former, it was easy to see 
that they, as well as the sail-makers, depend- 
ed upon the shipping for their work ; anchors 
and spiderbands, and mast-head caps, with 
portions of boat davits, and the like, were 
scattered everywhere. 

Leaving this haunt of labor, and crossing 
longitudinally another little street of an en- 
tirely different character, noisy, and full of 
petty shops, I at last found my haven of rest. 
I fancy if Noah’s dove, on her first journey, 
had found an antediluvian barnyard afloat 
with the dovecote still intact, she would have 
feit even as I did, when I found myself sud- 
denly in an atmosphere of perfect calm. I 
had not left the meandering stream of petty 
commerce ten yards behind, when all noise 
ceased as if by magic, or at least all such 
noise as was offensive to my ear. ’Tis true 
a number of children were playing in the 
Spreet (a skipping-rope over which they were 
jumping largely occupied their attention), 
and they and their merry voices certainly re- 
deemed the scene from utter repose ; but 
their play was characterized by a spirit of 
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decorum which was in perfect sympathy 
with their surroundings. One little creature, 
as long legged as a young colt, who could 
clear a foot higher than any of the others, 
smoothed down her skirts and rose to the 
jump every time as demurely as she entered 
her pew in Limehouse Church, prayer-book 
in hand, every Sunday morning. 

The street was broad; of its length I 
could form no idea, as it turned a corner. 
It had a wide, generous pavement, in 
which every flag was laid down with ab- 
solute precision and regularity. The houses 
were, of course, brick; but the kindly 
years had divested them of that dull, hope- 
less appearance that one always sees in a 
row of new brick dwellings. Some of them, 
more pretentious than their neighbors, were 
stuccoed, and they were all surrounded by 
iron railings, behind which flourished either 
a carefully kept little plot of grass or a few 
old-fashioned flowers. In every window, 
where the snowy curtains parted, was a little 
table, and on it a piece of coral, a Japanese 
work-box, a Chinese idol of brass, sitting 
cross-legged, or in some instances a full-rig- 
ged ship ; all of which outward and visible 
signs bore abundant testimony as to the call- 
ing of the owners of the houses. 

Selecting one house, in the window of 
which was displayed a card bearing the le- 
gend, “ Furnished Rooms to Let,” I knocked 
at the door, and in a minute it was opened 
by an old lady, fresh and sweet as a daisy, 
dressed in black, a snow-white cap only half 
concealing her no less snowy hair. In an- 
swer to my inquiries, she told me, with a 
broad Scotch accent (so broad, in fact, that 
I had great difficulty in following her), that 
there were apartments in the house which I 
could have. Acceding to her invitation to 
step inside, I entered, and found myself in a 
small parlor, just exactly the place I judged 
it would be from the appearance of the ex- 
terior. Everywhere were strange things from 
foreign lands. On the fire-place (for it was 
summer time), were quaint shells and a 
branch of the beautiful coral tree; on the 
mantel a little pyramid of cowries, the tiny 
shells still used as currency in many parts of 
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India. On the walls hung the stuffed head 
of a noble albatross, some photographs of 
ships, a steel engraving of the wreck of the 
“ Worcester,” and a couple of portraits in oil, 
from their appearance evidently painted in 
China, probably from photographs taken 
there by some captain of a ship. 

It was not long before I made an arrange - 
ment with the old lady, by which, on very 
reasonable terms, I was to have the use of the 
parlor and also a bed room upstairs, with 
my meals as well. Not being troubled by 
any luggage save my portmanteau, which I 
carried with me, and which I now took up 
stairs to my bedroom, I was devoid of care, 
and at liberty to domesticate myself in my 
new quarters at once. I was greatly refresh- 
ed by a wash in my little bedroom overlook- 
ing the street, and then by a cup of much 
better tea than I expected to find in the East 
End of London. I spent the remainder of 
the evening poring over an old calf-bound 
volume of Burns, ensconced in a comfortable 
arm-chair, my feet on a kangaroo’s skin, and 
the curling wreaths from my meerschaum cir- 
cling round a little bronze god on a bracket 
overhead. 

Much has been written about the East 
End of London—that is, about its streets, 
its docks, its ships, and its various institutions 

but very little about its people ; for the 
crowd of sea-farers so often described are 
generally of the deep-sea class, and are here 
today and away tomorrow. Walter Besant 
and James Rice, in some of their works, give 
most admirable descriptions of this part of 
London, none better since Dickens, in his 
“Sketches by Boz,” laid Ratcliff Highway 
before us ; but they are all at sea when they 
come to talk about the people. In “ All in 
a Garden Fair,” Besant prates about the 
“Joyless City,” and gives a heart-rending 
representation of the dull hopelessness and 
misery of its inhabitants. This is all wrong 

entirely wrong: there is no more misery 
and no less joy in East London than in any 
other place in this world; not even except- 
ing the West End. The average cockney 
of the East, whether he be a native of White- 
chapel, Poplar, Wapping, or Bow, or any 
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other locality, is a merry, careless fellow, full 
of the present, forgetful of the past, ne- 
glectful of the future. He cares nothing for 
and understands nothing of the large social 
problems which Besant represents him as 
bringing a great rude intellect to bear upon. 
He has his political clubs, certainly, and in- 
terests himself to a certain extent in the pol- 
itics of the day ; but only that the discussion 
of these subjects may give a zest to his beer, 
when on Sunday, with a group of his fellows, 
he lounges in his shirt sleeves in the corner 
public house. He grows eloquent, perhaps, 
in his denunciation of some Member of Par- 
liament, whose political sentiments are not 
in accordance with his own; but he never 
seems to appreciate the fact that Ae is an in- 
tegral part of the people. In fact, the cock- 
ney is of an argumentative disposition, but 
whether the subject of his discussion be a 
Franchise Bill or Tichborne Trial matters 
little to him ; he never seems to understand 
that the one concerns A4im more than the 
other. 

The morning following my arrival, I pro- 
ceeded to London Docks. Catching a train 
at West India Docks, I passed several sta- 
tions—Limehouse, Shadwell, Stepney—got 
off at Leman Street, close to the entrance to 
London Docks. There was a ceaseless roar 
of traffic, as the great, heavily-laden drays 
jolted over the rough cobblestones outside 
the gate. I had to wait several minutes be- 
fore I could find achance to cross the street. 
Inside was a little watch-house, with two po- 
licemen in charge; and having inquired of 
them the way, it was not long before I discov- 
ered the vessel of which I was in search. 
My business occupied the greater portion of 
that day and of several succeeding days, 
and it was not until Sunday that I had an 
opportunity of making a tour round the lo- 
calities which had been made familiar to me 
by the pens of Dickens and others. I vis- 
ited Limehouse church in the morning, and 
in the afternoon I sallied forth on my travels. 
Taking my usual railway route, I alighted at 
Leman Street, and in a few moments found 
myself in that classic thoroughfare known as 
Ratcliff Highway, which commenced just at 
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the London Dock gates. _I was, I think, pre- 
pared to find a terribly rough place, even to 
run a little danger of being robbed, or mur- 
dered, or meeting with some such pleasant 
experience. But alas for my expectations! 
—why, it was a great deal quieter than St. 
James’ Park or Piccadilly. I walked all 
down the highway, from London Dock back 
to Limestone, and during the whole journey 
saw only one drunken man, a Dutch sailor; 
and even he seemed to have grace enough left 
to be ashamed of himself, for he was lean- 
ing helplessly against the wall, in a sort of 
apologetic attitude. 

Everywhere sailors were to be seen, of all 
kinds and nationalities, from a crowd of 
men-of-war’s men off a French gunboat, to 
a negro cabin boy, who, resplendent in an 
immense collar and crimson scarf, was pay- 
ing assiduous court to a much painted white 
damsel, who was arrayed in a dress of very 
faded purple silk with a bright blue sash, 
and a Paisley shawl, but without anything on 
her head save the somewhat scanty covering 
nature had bestowed upon her. Many places 
I saw which were familiar to me by report: 
here was Jamrach’s, the famous wild animal 
man, whose emissaries board every newly- 
arrived vessel in search of strange beasts from 
far lands.’ Here was the “‘ Rose and Crown,” 
the “Blue Anchor,” the “ Jolly Sailors,” and 
other public houses of almost historic asso- 
ciations. I noticed that a very favorite dec- 
oration was flags: every sign had a couple 
of crossed flags on it somewhere ; and al- 
most every window, where there were no 
wares to display, rejoiced in the flags of all 
nations. ‘The houses to which these win- 
dows belonged were generally foreign board- 
ing houses, and round the doors of them 
lounged picturesque groups of ruffians. 
Handsome Greeks with black, flashing eyes, 
long, curling locks falling from beneath their 
slouch hats, and with shirts as variegated in 
hue as Joseph’s coat. Stolid Dutchmen, 
Germans, and Scandinavians in great num- 
bers, dressed more quietly, their soft hats worn 
in a less jaunty fashion ; dark blue clothes, 
in the making of which no attention to style 
or fit had evidently been deemed necessary ; 
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their fair hair contrasting strangely with the 
mahogany hue of their weather-beaten coun- 
tenances ; their ears adorned by small, plain 
rings of gold. 

I stopped to examine the contents of a 
primitive looking show-case which hung at 
the doorway of a house. It contained a dis- 
play of faded photographs and many rude 
sketches in ink, representing mermaids, fly- 
ing fish, Faith, Hope, and Charity, symbo- 
lized by a heart, an anchor, and a cross, full- 
rigged ships, the inevitable crossed flags, and 
many another quaint device. The explana- 
tion of this strange exhibition I found in the 
inscription on the show-case: “Joe Brooks, 
Tattooer.” 

I left the Highway, feeling that altogeth- 
er the place was very different from what I 
had expected : St. George’s Street in the East 
(for so it is now officially called) is not at all 
the same thing as the Ratcliff Highway of 
by-gone years. 

I soon found that I was domesticated ina 
colony of Scots. I think nearly all the peo- 
ple in our street were Scotch, or of Scotch 
extraction. All were connected with the sea 
in some manner: if they were not exactly 
sailors, they were at least shipwrights, engi- 
neers, tally-clerks, or something else of the 
kind. The family in our house consisted of 
my old lady and her husband, who was a 
shipwright, and their granddaughter, a quaint, 
raven-haired lassie, the same long legged little 
jumper whom I had observed on the day of 
my arrival. Sometimes the old man—he was 
nearly eighty—would come into the parlor of 
an evening, and spin mea yarn. His garrulity 
was appalling. Although he had been forty 
years or more in London, his Scottish accent 
seemed to be as strong as on the day he left 
his home, and I often found great difficulty 
in understanding him. If it had not been 
for his extraordinary verbosity, his yarns 
might have been very interesting to me: of 
the time when Poplar was “no what it is the 
noo”; when all east of the George Inn was 
yet country, and when “naething cam intae 
Lunnon Docks but wee bit briggies.” But 
his great and favorite topic, and the one to 
which he brought round every conversation 
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if it lasted more than two minutes, was the 
visit of George the Fourth to “ Edinburry”; 
and he invariably became much excited over 
the perfidy of “that bluidy Castlereagh,” in 
representing to his Majesty that the Scotch 
were a nation of savages, and in endeavoring 
to dissuade him from paying this visit. 
Right across the street was a‘very hand- 
some young Scotchwoman, who kept house 
on a limited scale in a few rooms upstairs. 
Her husband was second engineer on a cross- 
Channel steamboat, and came home every 
ten days or so. I was much disappointed 
when I first saw him: he was such an insig- 
nificant little creature, while she was a splen- 
did looking woman, tall and stately, with 
glorious eyes, and that rare delicacy of com- 
plexion which only the most perfect health 
can supply, and of which the most striking 
examples in the world are found amongst 
Caledonia’s fair daughters. Yet in spite of 
the disparity in their appearance, they were 
just like a couple of love-birds, and always 
when he was at home they went in for having 
a “real good time.” Every morning about 
half past seven he would go out for some- 
thing for breakfast (I often wondered why he 
couldn't get it the night before); and an hour 
or two later I would see them sallying forth 
in brave attire, she tastefully and quietly ar- 
rayed in black, and he with his neat and 
well-fitting suit of blue, his kid gloves, and 
natty cane—for was he not second engineer 
of a large steamboat, and in receipt of good 
wages? I don’t know exactly where they 
used to go on these trips, but they generally 
stayed away all day. I suppose they went 
to Richmond, and Hampton Court, and to 
the Crystal Palace very often ; and perhaps 
to Madame Tussaud’s, or the Tower, or St. 
Paul’s, or Westminster Abbey— but pshaw! 
who would ever be at a loss for a place to 
go to in London? Anyhow, they seemed 
perfectly happy. I wonder what Besant 
would have said about this pair. I wonder 
if he would have thought them good exam- 
ples of the inhabitants of the “ Joyless City” ! 
When her husband was away, she never went 
anywhere. I often wondered what she did 
with herself; perhaps this was her unhappy 
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time. She sometimes came over to our 
house, and once I heard her sing. She sang 
some song about the Relief of Lucknow, I 
think—I know it was about the Indian Mu- 
tiny anyhow—and the exploits of a Scottish 
regiment ; and her voice was as glorious as 
herself. I have no ear for music, though I 
am as susceptible to its influence as any one 
else, so I don’t know whether her voice was 
a soprano, or a contralto, or what it was, but 
I know that it was delightful. I envied that 
little engineer a good deal. 

There was a big music hall or variew thea- 
ter in High Street Poplar, called the “Queen’s 
Palace of Varieties,” and having some curi- 
osity to find out what kind of place it was, 
I went there one night, having paid one 
shilling and sixpence for a ticket to the or- 
chestra stalls. I found myself in a large and 
handsome, though very gaudy, theater, which 
had evidently been fitted up recently. The 
orchestra stalls were not different from those 
of a West End theater, save in having little 
shelves in front of them for the reception of 
glasses. I was rather late, and the show had 
aiready begun when I arrived. There wasa 
“funny act” on the boards: a sculptor, who 
had been engaged by a patron of art, an iras- 
cible old gentleman, to make a life-size fig- 
ure of Caractacus in marble, was at his wit’s 
end, the day having arrived for delivering his 
work, while as yet it was not begun. A 
happy idea strikes him: he goes out and 
fetches in a young man from the gutter, at- 
tired in a most dilapidated ulster. To him 
he explains his difficulty—how for want of 
funds he has been, and still is, unable to ex- 
ecute his patron’s command. The young 
man, well intentioned, but not knowing ex- 
actly how to help, proposes to raise the wind 
by pawning the aforementioned ulster. The 
sculptor ignores this suggestion, but explains 
his plan; which is, that the young man dress 
in snowy tights, powder his exposed parts, 
and pose as Caractacus. This is done—the 
living statue, who has a chair for a pedestal, 
creating much merriment by declaring in 
broadest Cockney that he “ cawn’t get up on 
the fuhnitye with these taight trowsyes awn.” 
The old gentieman comes in presently, and 
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as he is very short-sighted, there is much fun 
when the volatile Caractacus, getting his back 
turned, knocks his hat over his eyes. The 
patron admits the grandeur of the statue, the 
striking attitude, the stern features, the war- 
like appearance, but complains of a clumsi- 
ness of execution in the nose, one side of 
which, he claims, is thicker than the other. 
The sculptor demurs to this, but the old 
gentleman insists that he is right, and that 
he can prove it, and rectify the error himself. 
In pursuance of this declaration, he gets a 
hammer ard chisel, and clambering upon a 
chair, is about to commence operations, when 
Caractacus, naturally objecting, slowly un- 
bends his rigid right leg, and plants his foot 
firmly in the critic’s stomach. The thing 
ends, as all these things end, in a sort of kalei- 
descopic view of jammed hats, broken chairs, 
flying crockery, and general confusion. This 
is a fair specimen, I believe, of what pleases 
the audiences of these places; certainly they 
screamed and applauded to their hearts’ 
content. 

When the curtain fell, I began to look 
around, and whom should I see a few seats 
from me but my beautiful Scotch lassie and 
her little husband. She was delicately sip- 
ping ginger beer, while he appeared perfectly 
happy with a very fine cigar (a steamboat 
man defies customs duties) and a pot of beer. 
There was a great buzz of talking and laugh- 
ing, a sound of the chinking of glasses, and 
a thick cloud of tobacco smoke. There 
was only one gallery, but this was well filled. 
The boxes, with one exception, were unoc- 
cupied. In the center of the theater was a 
raised stand, with a desk and table. Here 
sat the chairman in faultless evening dress, 
surrounded by a half dozen boon compan- 
ions, at whose expense he was imbibing very 
freely many different kinds of* liquor. His 
interest, however, seemed to center chiefly 
in champagne. These gay young men— 
his companions—were evidently the bloods 
of the East End. Everywhere was jollity, 
complete abandonment to the merriment of 
the hour, and good humor. ‘There was the 
young mechanic and his wife, she with an 
infant at her breast (Heavens, I thought, 
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what a place for a child!), tarry-fisted sailors, 
dapper shop boys from the commercial road, 
Jews from everywhere. In the orchestra 
stalls were a number of decent-looking men, 
whose trade I could not even guess; others 
who were unmistakably captains of ships, in 
many cases accompanied by their wives and 
female friends; and several young couples, 
just like the little engineer and_his wife. 

I sat till the end of the entertainment 
through a long and varied programme. 
Scantily attired damsels sung popular songs, 
and danced with many wonderful evolutions. 
Negro minstrels played on their banjos, and 
cracked their bones and their time-honored 
jokes. Gallant tars, in some cases females 
in disguise, sung of their faithless Nancy or 
their loving Poll. Some of these actors earn 
very high wages—those who have made a 
name—and they appear at four or five places 
on the same night, so that one sees much 
the same kind of thing at the Queen’s as at 
Lusby’s in the Mile End Road, or at the 
Cambridge in Commercial Street, or at any 
of the East End variety theatres. One of 
the singers I heard was George Leybourne, 
the “prince of music hall singers,” whose 
name is known far and wide through Eng- 
land. He is an old man now. 

I found that this was a favorite place of 
resort for the people in our street, and I was 
surprised at this, for, as I said before, they 
were nearly all Scotch, and the Scotch are 
generally so strict in their own country. The 
exhibitions witnessed here and at similar 
places are, if not absolutely demoralizing in 
their influence, at least devoid of any ele- 
ment of good. 

Our street was a regular little village of 
itself. Everybody knew everybody else, and 
it was just as full of gossip and scandal as 
any isolated village in the country. I used 
to get all sorts of little scraps of information 
about the concerns of its inhabitants from 
my old lady when she brought me my break- 
fast. She was almost as garrulous as her 
husband. tell me how Mrs. 
Brown, the handsome widow (“at least, 
some folks thought her handsome”) in the 
large house on the corner, although she had 
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a son over sixteen, was not a bit steadier 
than she ought to be; and though she had 
kept lodgers for many years, no decent cap- 
tain would stay there now ; how once, even, 
she was seen at dusk going down the street 
with a black bag in her hand, and Captain 
Forbes, of the “Evening Star,” and his wife, 
who were at the Queen’s that night, both vow- 
ed afterwards that she appeared on the stage 
there with no clothes to speak of, and sung 
a comic song, and executed a breakdown, 
“which she was far too stout to do, though.” 

One evening I paid a visit to the Well 
Street Sailors’ Home, a place I had often 
heard spoken of as being an admirable in- 
stitution, and the largest of its kind. It is 
but a few minutes’ walk from the London 
Dock gates and from Ratcliff Highway. It 
is a very large building, with a great porch 
and entrance door, gained by a long, broad 
flight of steps, on which I found sailors in 
every attitude, talking and smoking.  Pass- 
ing through the entrance door, I found my- 
self in a great hall, the main hall of the 
house. Just inside the door is the porter’s 
little box office, and here the porter may be 
found day and night. In one corner is a 
billiard table, where two or three ebony- 
hued West Indian negroes and a few white 
men are deeply engaged. In another corner 
is a stall for the retail of tobacco, cigars, etc. 
Benches line the wall on every side, and are 
scattered indiscriminately through the hall. 
Resting on them in every conceivable atti- 
tude, or standing in groups, talking or smok- 
g, is as motley a crowd as I suppose one 
could find anywhere in the world. Yonder 
is a very exclusive group of Spanish man-o’- 
war’s men, with swarthy faces and blue jack- 
ets, their gesticulations reminding one of 
their lively compatriots round Gibraltar. 
Near them are a couple of Japanese, with 
almond-shaped eyes, and little ratty mous- 
taches; while crouched shivering over the 
stove is a Hindoo, retaining no trace of his 
native costume save the many-folded turban 
on his shaven head. He has adopted the 
European trousers, less, perhaps, out of re- 
spect for conventionality, than because of 
the uselessness of his own garment as a pro- 
tection for his slender legs against the rigor- 
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ous British climate. In a deep window seat 
near the porter’s box, talking to the old, 
white-haired chaplain (I wonder if chaplains 
are always white-haired), is as fine a speci- 
men of the British tar as one could find in 
all London. Though probably not more 
than twenty-nine or thirty, he looks to the 
eye of a landsman all of ten years more. The 
sailor’s life may be a healthy one, but wheth- 
er it is by reason of his generally intemperate 
habits, or simply because of the downright 
hardship he has to' endure, poor Jack ages 
very soon; and this is a noteworthy fact. I 
do not know that a sailor’s life is any shorter 
than another person’s, but certain it is that 
a man of thirty, who has spent fifteen years 
at sea, almost always looks to be from five 
to ten years more. And this is more true, 
perhaps, of that poor Ishmaelite, the mer- 
chant sailor, than of his brother of the navy. 
This particular Jack is a boatswain; there is 
no mistaking that. He has about him that 
strange combination of authority and sub- 
servience, not less familiar in the foreman at 
shore than in the boatswain at sea—the air 
of one accustomed to turn from his superior 
officer with the respectful “ Ay, ay, sir!” still 
hovering on his lips, and issue a command 
in stentorian tones to some “pea-soup swill- 
ing son of a gun.” Our friend, though, is 
evidently neither a bully nor a time-server. 
His countenance is too frank, his whole as- 
pect too manly for that. He is dressed in 
the costume which his kind most affect—a 
cap with a turned-down peak, white silk 
handkerchief, and loosely-fitting, comfortable 
suit of blue. 

Presently, one, two, three, four, goes a large 
bell ; and immediately the whole crowd is 
on its feet and inmotion. This is four bells, 
or six o’clock, and is the hour for the eve- 
ning meal. I allowed myself to be borne 
with the crowd up two flights of stairs, and 
into a large and handsome dining-room. On 
the walls were handsome oil paintings of na- 
val celebrities and of the founders of the 
Home. There were rows of long tables, 
and in the center of the room large gas 
stoves, where the food was kept warm. 
Here several cooks with snowy caps and 
aprons were dispensing soup to the waiters 
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with lightning rapidity. In less than a min- 
ute more than a hundred men were hard at 
work, and more pouring in all the time ; as 
the meal is kept on the table for an hour, 
they would doubtless keep dropping in until 
the hour was gone. 

I left the dining room, and made a tour 
of inspection round the rest of the house, 
up to the dormitories, rising tier upon tier, 
all open iron work, the ladders—one could 
hardly call them stairs — which led up to 
them and the landings on each story. En- 
tering one of the berths I found that I was in 
a little hole where there was not room to turn 
round ; a little bed took up most of the place, 
the head and one side fixed to the wall, and 
the corner which thus remained supported 
by a wire from the ceiling. A little slit in 
the bare white-washed brick wall illuminated 
the place by day, while by night a square 
hole in the partition furnished with a sliding 
door allowed the light from the common 
lamp outside to enter. On the wall over the 
bed was a tiny bracket, and on it a brown- 
covered Bible ; this completed the furniture 
of the berth. Everything was scrupulously 
clean, but so bare and meager, and so likea 
hospital, that I should think the forecastle 
must be almost as comfortable to Jack. 
There was a lavatory on every second land- 
ing, and on each side a long sink with five 
or six tin basins for about twenty or thirty 
men ; that is, if all the berths were full. 

I visited the library and reading room— 
comfortable, well-furnished apartments, with 
plenty of good reading material, and all the 
papers and magazines of the day: also the 
bank and clothing establishments. both of 
which are in connection with the Home; and 
the dispensary—the benefit of all of which 
Jack gets for fifteen shillings per week. I 
suppose the Home is an admirable institu- 
tion ; indeed it must be, since it succeeds to 
some extent in keeping these poor men out 
of mischief ; but I confess I should not care 
much to be one of its boarders. 

But I could fill a volume with accounts of 
the folks I met and the sights I saw. Old 
ship-keeper Thompson in St. Katherine’s 
Dock had once been captain, in the employ- 
ment of one of the largest shipping firms in 
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London, but his intemperate habits had 
brought him at last to being watchman on 
board the ships in dock, and to sweeping the 
decks of vessels that in his better days he 
would not have condescended to command. 
Many a time I watched him, when some ex- 
hibition of negligence or unskillful seaman- 
ship met his eye, turn to pour the vials of 
his wrath in nautical eloquence on the of- 
fending person, and then remembering his 
position, check himself and remain silent. 
Then the outward-bound and the homeward- 
bound vessels were a source of great interest 
to me. Such scenes of bustling activity, 
such hurrying to and fro, cries from ship to 
dock and from dock to ship, of “‘ Hold fast 
that stern rope!” “Slack away forrard !” 
“ Heave ! heave!” “Another pull aft there!” 
Sometimes there were such sad little groups 
standing on the wharf when a vessel was haul- 
ing out—weeping women and children, gen- 
erally the wives and families of the officers ; 
other women who did not cry, but laughed 
and made merry, were there to see Jack off; 
and Jack himself was very frequently drunk, 
oftentimes so drunk that he would have to be 
carried into the forecastle. But I liked best 
to see the homeward-bound ships— nobody 
drunk there, no weeping women, all bright 
faces and joyful anticipation. And the ship 
was often so devoid of paint and so weath- 
er beaten looking, and the sailors always so 
brown and presenting an appearance so sug: 
gestive of foreign lands, that I often conjured 
up mental pictures of the glassy tropical seas, 
with their skimming flying-fish and their oc- 
casional sharks, over which she had passed, 
and the burning suns under which she had 
lain, perhaps only a few weeks previously. 
Somehow I never seemed to think of the 
cold weather, the living gales, the tempestu- 
ous seas, which she had encountered in the 
Western Ocean, off the “‘ Cape of Horrors,” 
or even in the English Channel. 

But I must bring my reminiscences to a 
close. As I said before, I could fill a volume 
from my experiences inthe East End. I en- 
joyed my visit very much, and left there with 
an entirely different opinion of the place and 
its inhabitants from that which I had previ- 
ously entertained. Samuel J. Kea. 
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AFTER a party the other evening, while 
the wildest of March storms was beating 
against the panes, sobbing among the elms, 
and then hushing for a moment as if in ter- 
ror at its own resistless might, we sat around 
the fire, a little group of friends, and fell to 
talking about death. Almost all of us had 
some anecdote, touching or humorous, to 
tell of the way in which we had received our 
earliest impressions of death. One or two 
of our tales were quite weird, and as the 
hour grew later and the storm fiercer, I think 
we grew a trifle superstitious. At all events, 
we gradually drew nearer together, and at 
last Barbara Sears, whose cheeks and eyes 
were stilt bright with dancing, told a most 
pathetic little tale, which impressed me so 
deeply that I shall try to write it down just 
as she told it. 


I was seven years old (began Barbara) at 
the time I speak of, and had been carefully 
kept from any real knowledge of death ; for, 
as nearly as I can remember, I considered 
the habit of dying as a peculiarity of the low- 
er animals. My father and mother, and I, 
their only child, were spending the summer 
ina quiet little village in the south of France. 
As my mother was not strong, I was left a 
great deal to the care of my nurse Nanna, a 
sweet-tempered young French girl who liv- 
ed in the neighborhood, and we often used 
to spend half the day exploring the coun- 
try. 

One of our favorite walks was along the 
bank of the littlke River A——, where a 
nephew of Nanna’s used to watch his grand- 
father’s sheep. We often stayed a long time 
with Jacques, who was a dark-eyed, sturdy 
boy, about nine years old. He used to tell 
the most fascinating stories of witches, step- 
mothers, and fairies. Sometimes a little girl 


of just my own age used to bring her sheep 
to the same meadow, and we would both sit 
and listen breathlessly to our oracle while he 


narrated these marvels, making a willow 
whistle or plaiting a rush basket for one of 
us meanwhile. 

On days when Jacques had no stories to 
tell, we would take off our shoes and wade 
in the sedgy little brook that ran down to 
the A——. We used to chase the water- 
spiders that skipped along the surface, cast- 
ing their inexplicable shadows on the bottom 
of the brook, or else we would watch the lit- 
tle water-wheel Jacques had made. We 
used to pass such happy days together, and 
I grew devotedly fond of Jacques and. Mimi, 
as the little girl wascalled. I remember es- 
pecially admiring their odd, clumsy peasant 
shoes. 

As nearly as I can recall the geography of 
the place, there was a high-arched stone 
foot-bridge crossing the A—— some distance 
below our meadow; and near this bridge, 
though entirely concealed from it bya bend in 
the road and a clump of aspens or willows, 
the straggling little village street began with 
a childishly purposeless abruptness. On 
this street there was a tiny bake-shop, and 
another little shop where yarns, threads, and 
other trifles were sold, and two or three little 
cottages, over whose gates the old French- 
men, with their tasseled caps, used to lean 
and smoke at sunset, while their wives wan- 
dered slowly through the garden paths, pet- 
ting their flowers. Some little distance 
above the meadows where we played, a rail- 
road bridge crossed the A——, and we 
used to like to watch the trains, which passed 
with a grand rush, though not very frequently. 

Nanna used to sit on the grass knitting, 
while we children talked or played; and one 
day it happened that her yarn gave out. She 
wanted me to go with her to the shop to buy 
more, but Jacques was telling such a thrill- 
ing story that I begred Nanna to let me stay 
and hear it to the end, while she went for 
her yarn. So off she started. 

We listened and listened, and Jacques told 
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and told; but just as the little boy was try- 
ing to slip away from the goblin with glow- 
ing eyes, we heard a shrill whistle away up 
the railroadtrack. @ 

“The sheep! The sheep!” screamed 
Jacques, and started up the river bank as 
hard as he could run. 

There on the bridge were the sheep, push- 
ing blindly after their leader, huddled close 
together and completely panic stricken. The 
train was close upon them, and Jacques not 
nearly there. Then Mimi and I covered our 
eyes, and stopped our ears, and cried and 
cried. 

After what seemed an endless time, Jacques 
came back. He showed neither fear nor ex- 
citement, but was very pale, and I remember 
feeling awe-struck by something in his man- 
ner and by the brightness of his eyes. He 
scolded us, and made us stop crying and talk 
with him about what was to be done. Some 
of the sheep had been run over by the cars, 
and the rest had leaped from the bridge and 
were drowned. 

“T can’t go home, Mimi,” said Jacques, 
“for grandfather would punish me again. 
You remember how he punished me when I 
let the old barn door fall on the goose.” 

“Yes; but you said that he should have 
mended the door, and that it was near kill- 
ing you as well as the goose,” answered Mi- 
mi. “That made him so angry; and be- 
sides, what would you do? You would Aave 
to go home to dinner, Jacques.” 

I, in the innocence of my trans-Atlantic 
heart, ventured a suggestion. “Tell your 
grandfather that you tried your best to save 
the sheep. I don’t believe he will punish 
you.” 

Jacques smiled a little at that idea and 
then said, “1 will tell you what I had better 
do, Mimi. I will go down to the high foot- 
bridge and jump off into the river; then 
grandfather cannot beat me. The don Dieu 
will forgive.” 

So down we three children started along 
the mossy foot-path, Jacques quiet and deter- 
mined, and poor little blonde Mimi holding 
on to his hand as he hurried along, and cry- 
ing softly as she went, while I followed, fright- 
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ened and bewildered, but hardly realizing what 

could possibly happen. At last we reached 
the bridge. Then Mimi said that Jacques 
must wait a minute. She would go to the 
baker’s, and sell her hat and feather, and buy 
two cakes. They would eat them together, 
and then she would count for Jacques to 
jump off. 

He tried to dissuade her, for he knew that 
she was very proud of her little hat, but Mi- 
mi went, and when she cried and begged the 
baker’s wife totake itand give her only twolit- 
tle cakes, the good woman let her have them 
—two very pretty ones, with a pattern in red 
sugar-work on top. 

The two children sat quietly down on the 
parapet of the bridge and ate their cakes, of- 
fering me a piece, which I was too much ex- 
cited to eat. It is strange how every little 
circumstance, every detail of scenery and 
surrounding, seemingly unnoticed at the time, 
will remain forever fixed in one’s memory 
when these details are connected with any 
strange event. I remember so distinctly how 
the little things nibbled their cakes in care- 
ful and regular scallops, each admiring the 
gradually diminishing remains of the other’s 
cake ; and how a superannuated goat walk- 
ed slowly across the bridge, blinking in the 
sunlight, and disappeared at the turn of the 
road. 

At last the cakes were finished witha sigh 
of regret, and Jacques told Mimi to count. 
The little creature shut her eyes, as children 
do in playing hide-and-seek, and said, “ One 
—two—three” ; and the boy jumped. Mimi 
shivered, but never opened her eyes; but I, as 
I saw the poor child whirled away among the 
rocks and rapids, came at last to my senses, 
and rushed up the village road as fast as I 
could go, searching and shouting for Nanna, 
who must have stayed gossiping somewhere. 
At length I found her, and we flew down to 
the bridge. Mimi was still standing just 
where I had left her. 

As we were almost at the spot I heard the 
child say : 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! 1 shall be pun- 
ished, too, because I have sold my hat.” 
And before we could possibly reach her, we 
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saw dear little Mimi’s golden hair flash in the 
sun, and she, too, was gone. 

Then, as Nanna afterwards told me, I 
fainted away, for the first and only time in 
my life, I believe. 

During the afternoon news was brought 
to our house that a laborer working on his 
garden patch a little way down the stream 
had seen the body of Jacques float along and 
lodge behind the trunk of a fallen tree, close 
to the bank. An eddy must have carried it 
out of the main current. Finding the child 
apparently lifeless, this man had started for 
the village to get help. As he was hurrying 
along the bank, he had seen Mimi in the 
water, had sprung in after her, and almost 
by a miracle had succeeded in bringing her 
ashore. The child had seemed to be dead, 
but, to our great joy, we heard later in the 
evening that she had been brought to life 
and it was thought that she might recover. 

Three days afterwards Jacques was buried. 
I had begged so hard to be allowed to see 
him again, that my mother finally let me go 
to the funeral, though she bitterly regretted 
that I should so soon receive still another 
sad impression. I have never since seen 
anything so gloomy as that little, dark, close 
room where Jacques lay in his coffin. Some 
kind neighbor had tried to ornament the 
place by putting a white wax cross and a 
few wax flowers on the mantel shelf, and the 
women were crying, and wiping their eyes 
with their coarse blue aprons. But when I 
was led up to the coffin I met with the com- 
plete reverse of all the painful feelings my 
mother had led me to expect. It had never 
occurred to me that Jacques’ rugged, irregu- 
lar face was handsome or expressive ; but 
there he lay, with his dark hair curling around 
a perfectly white forehead, and smiling with 
i look at once peaceful and triumphant. I 
cannot imagine any human face more beau- 
tiful, and I thought, “ Jacques was right. 
The don Dieu will forgive.” 

Chere is very little more to tell; only a 
few words about the golden-haired Mimi, 
whose only object in life had been to please 
Jacques. 

len years later my father took me abroad 
VoL. V.—32. 


again, and as we were to pass through the 
South of France, I begged that we might 
stop for at least one afternoon at this little 
village of C——. Ihad anideathat Mimi’s 
parents might be still living, or that we might 
in some way hear news of her. 

We found that the same little baker-shop 
was in existence, and was still kept by the 
same woman, so we went in and asked if she 
knew anything of Mimi. 

“Ves, indeed,” answered the garrulous old 
woman, “she is alive and well, but she has 
been so strange these ten years back, ever 
since the trouble there at the bridge, you 
know. Her mother won’t admit it, but the 
poor child’s mind is not right. Just fancy, 
she does not dance or laugh like the other 
girls, she cannot sew or spin, and she does not 
even think of marriage. Cvest bien triste, cela.” 

The kind old woman offered to show us 
the way to the little house where Mimi’s 
parents lived, and father and I were very 
glad to have her go with us. 

Once again I crossed the old stone bridge, 
and watched the line of poplars shimmering 
against the pale orange sunset sky. There 
was the darkening river, swirling and gurg- 
ling below the bridge, but I could hardly 
bear to look at that. After crossing the 
bridge we followed for some time a road that 
left the river and wound through some very 
pretty woods. This road I failed to remem- 
ber, but it finally brought us to old La 
Fléche’s house. 

As she was just leaving her door we met 
Mimi’s mother—a stout, elderly woman in a 
plain, gray gown and a saffron-colored fichu. 
She greeted the baker’s wife very warmly, and 
said that she was just going to call Mimi 
home. Would we not go, too? It was a 
pleasant walk at sunset. . 

When she was told who we were, and that 
I had been with the children on that dread- 
ful day so long ago, the dear old woman was 
much affected, but dried her eyes and would 
have us come with her. 

I was much startled to find myself, after 
following a shady footpath fora few minutes, 
in the very same meadow where we had all 
played together years ago. And there, un- 
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der our dear old linden tree, sat Mimi, a 
dream of beauty and pathos. Her soft, fair 
hair was stirring a little in the breeze, her 
cheeks were flushed as if with the memory 
of some secret pleasure, and her eyes were 
fixed on the river with a vague, wistful look. 
Some sort of knitting work lay in her lap, and 
her hands were idly clasped upon the ball 
of yarn. 

The girl did not notice us as we came si- 
lently toward her, though I was near enough 
to see that her knitting was a perfectly shape- 
less tangle. 
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Tue long, long years! On earth we count 
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The baker’s wife whispered to me that 
Mimi thought she was making a scarf for 
Jacques, and that she waited there every 
afternoon and thought that he would come 
back. 

“But she is as happy as the blessed an- 
gels,” added the mother, with tears in her 
eyes. 

Father and I slipped quietly away again, 
before the young girl had looked up or spok- 
en. There were tears in our eyes, too, and 
we feared to disturb her happy dreams. I 


never saw Mimi again. 
Katharine Royce. 


From sorrow unto sorrow, in the heart 

Close numbering heavy days. And oft we say, 
“So many years ago I wept!” then drop anew 
The bitter tear; the tireless grief awakes 

To claim its dole; it will not rest like joy, 
Nor sleep, and be forgot. 


Ah, weary years, 


Since thou, my love, didst leave me desolate ! 
Ah, many years by Grief’s dark calendar, 

Since thou didst pass upon the summer morn 
Up through the sunshine, and the shadow fell 


Which lifteth not. 


Ah, is it true my Love, 






(Who raiséd up thine eyes so longingly, 
And saw the gates ajar, yet shrank to pass 
Lest I should weep,) that thou hast never heard 


A distant sigh upon the raptured air? 


Nay! nay! no sighs can reach thee! 





Well I know 


They pause at Heaven’s gate, and straight become 
The muttering clouds which bar the way of Peace. 
Oh baneful clouds, descend in showers of tears, 


I fain would weep tonight—ay, weep and rest! 


Beloved soul, forgive my wayward cry! 


Oh, be thou "hanced in bliss, till I may stand 
Close at thy side, and touch thy garments white. 
Then turn on me thy gaze of perfect iove, 


And I, too, shall forget the griefs of Time. 









































Tue Bay of San Francisco affords the 
finest and most commodious harbor on the 
Pacific Coast of the United States. The 
entrance to the bay—called the Golden Gate 
—seems to be a great cleft in the sea-coast 
range of mountains, and connects this beau- 
tiful sheet of water with the Pacific Ocean. 
There is absolutely nothing to prevent the 
most timid navigator from entering this bay, 
by day or night, unless the land and lights 
are obscured by fog. Outside the Golden 
Gate is a bar, in the shape of a horseshoe, 
having on it a depth of five or six fathoms 
at mean low water. This bar breaks in heavy 
southwest gales. It does not often happen, 
but when it does, it is a sight to be remem- 
bered, especially if you are bound in or out 
of the harbor. I crossed it once on such an 
occasion, and shall never forget my experi- 
ence. 

It was some time in December, 1872, 
that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
steamer “ Sacramento” was lost on the coast 
of Lower California, on her way from Panama 
to San Francisco. The ship was a total wreck, 
but the passengers and crew were saved. 
Having no steamer in port, our agent char- 
tered the “ Idaho,” belonging to the Oregon 
S. S. Company, to make the next trip to 
Panama, and I was assigned to command 
The “ Idaho” was a screw steamer of 
some twelve hundred tons, and though a 
well-built, sea-worthy vessel, did not compare 
favorably in point of accommodations with 
the magnificent ships of the Pacific Mail 
Company. 

We sailed from San Francisco in the 
“Idaho” at 11 A. M. of the the 23d of De- 
cember, 1872. It was blowing hard from 
the southeast, and raining at intervals. As 
we approached the bar, I saw it was breaking 
in places; but I was anxious to get to sea, 
and concluded we could get across safely. 
We “slowed down” to half speed, and I 
took my place in the forerigging, to “con” 


her. 
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We had 
gotten about half way across the bar, when 


the ship over the smoothest place. 


it broke heavily directly ahead. It was too 
late to turn back, and nothing remained but 
to “take it.” I shall never forget the sound 
of that breaker as it came rolling towards 
us, looking to be higher than our fore-yard, 
and apparently about to overwhelm us. That 
sound occasionally rings in my ears still. I 
had crossed many bars in my life, but this 
was something beyond my experience. 

The First Officer turned to me and said: 
“Tt is going over us, sir!” 

“No, it is not,” I replied confidently, to 
allay the fears of the passengers standing 
near—though I confess I “‘ had my doubts.” 

The little ship rose like a duck to the ad- 
vancing wave, and, standing for an instant 
at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, she 
went over the crest of the breaker without 
shipping a spoonful of water, and dropped 
heavily into the trough of the receding sea. 
I anxiously awaited the two breakers which 
I knew must follow. Why it is that shree 
heavy seas come together, I do not know; 
but so it is. There is something mystic in 
the number three. An old ballad says: 

‘** The death-bell ¢hvice was heard to ring; 
An erial voice was heard to call; 
And ¢hrice the raven flapped his wing 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall.” 

The good ship took the two following 
breakers in the same admirable manner, and 
went safely across the bar. Had one of 
these seas gone over us, the ship would have 
gone down like a shot; for the hatchways 
were open, and we did not have time to 
cover them. When I found myself safely 
outside—though there was a fresh gale blow- 
ing, and every appearance of a bad night— 
I rubbed my hands with pleasure, and was 
ready to exclaim with Barney Buntline: 
“Lord bless me! how I pities all unhappy 
folks on shore now !” : 
We were ordered to touch at San Diego, 
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and arrived there on the 26th, having seen 
neither sun, moon, stars; nor land, from the 
time of leaving San Francisco. We ran the 
entire distance by what sailors call “dead 
reckoning ”: that is, by means of the log and 
compass only. We remained but a day, and 
proceeded on our voyage. By this time our 
passengers had become well acquainted with 
each other, and going into the saloon the 
first night out, I found a congenial set as- 
sembled, spinning yarns and toasting each 
other ; but it being Saturday night, 
‘* The standing toast that pleased the most, 
Was ‘ The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor.’” 


After a number of amusing stories had 
been told, the passengers insisted upon my 
telling one myself, upon the ground that I 
had never yet done so—though no one 
seemed to enjoy a yarn more. Although it 
was growing late, I consented ; and casting 
about in my mind for one which would 
eclipse all others, I at length decided to re- 
late the CapTURE OF PoRTO PRaya by three 
officers of the old sloop-of-war “ Yorktown,” 
in 1849—an achievement in comparison to 
which the exploits of the Cid, Don Quixote, 
and even the great Amadis himself, sink into 
insignificance. I will cali it 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY, 


It is possible, I will not say probadle, 
gentlemen, that you may have seen a book 
of mine, entitled ‘‘ Recollections of a Naval 
Officer,” and you may wonder the stirring 
event I am about to describe was not chron- 
icled in that remarkable production. But 
that work was of too frivolous a nature for 
the extraordinary, not to say marvelous, sto- 
ry I am about to relate. And here I will 
follow the example of Sancho Panza, when 
he told Don Quixote the story of “Torralva 
and the Three Hundred Goats,” and beg you 
to give me your earnest and undivided at- 
tention, so that you may follow me closely ; 
for I propose to describe this affair in all its 
bearings—north, south, east, and west. And 
if you interrupt me, I will bring in all the 
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points of the compass. So be silent, that 
you may hear. 

Some time in the year 1849, the sloop-of- 
war “Yorktown” was lying in the harbor of 
Porto Praya, situated on the southwest side 
of the Island of St. Iago, one of the Cape 
de Verde Islands. This group of islands 
was discovered by the Portuguese in 1449, 
and named Verde because there is no green 
thing to be found on them—on the same 
principle that “Quail” Islands never have 
any quail, and “Lobos” Islands no seals. 
The Portuguese were the great navigators 
of the world in the fifteenth century, and 
were at that time prosecuting their explora- 
tions on the west coast of Africa, searching 
for its southern extremity. It was a long 
time before they ventured to cross the equa- 
tor, owing to their superstitious fears; but 
they at length accomplished it. I remem- 
ber reading somewhere that on one of their 
voyages they captured one of the inhabi- 
tants, and carried her (for it was a female) 
back to Lisbon. The chroniclers relate that 
she “could not ¢a/k” (this is a singular fact) 
and that her body was covered with coarse 
black hair. An ingenious writer has since 
suggested that it was probably a gorilla—a 
species of monkey discovered by Monsieur 
Du Chaillu—and this reminds me of an an- 
ecdote of Charles Dickens. Dickens said 
he had read Du Chaillu’s book with much 
interest, but was puzzled to understand his 
description of the gorilla emerging from the 
forest, beating his breast, and uttering loud 
cries at the sight of the Monsieur. There 
is a picture of it in the book. Dickens said 
he could not comprehend wy the gorilla 
should act in this frantic manner until some 
time after, when he had the pleasure to— 
But this is a digression; and a digression, 
gentlemen, is a thing I abominate. If there 
is anything I dislike in a yarn, it is a man 
who will not stick to his story. 

Well, as I have said, the staunch ship 
“Yorktown,” of which I was the sailing mas- 
ter, was one day lying in the harbor of Porto 
Praya, when a party consisting of passed mid- 
shipmen Arrack, Sliden, and myself went on 
shore for the purpose of recreation. We 
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went, I say, simply for recreation and with 
no hostile intent. This I must beg you to 
notice particularly, gentlemen. 

The town of Porto Praya is situated on 
the top of a very high hill; and we landed 
at the base of this hill. We toiled up the 
ascent, and had just arrived at about the 
spot where the younger of James’s two horse- 
men invariably pauses to deliver himself of 
some philosophical remark, when— 

Mr. James, the novelist, by the way, was at 
one time the British Consul at Norfolk. He 
was an agreeable gentlemen, and was much 
liked by the citizens of that hospitable town. 
His son was for a short time in the U. S. 
navy ; that is, he was clerk to Captain James 
M. Watson of the “Fulton.” When I was in 
the “Cyane” in 1853, we fell in with the 
“Fulton,” and I observed that young James 
was always addressed by the middies as 
“The Solitary Horseman,” or abbreviated to 
“The Solitary.” He took the sobriquet 
in good part, and always answered to it 
promptly. 

Just as we got, I say, to the top of the 
hill and were about entering the town— 
(here were two large baboons anchored in 
front of the first house on the hill. They 
were savage-looking, no-tailed beasts, and 
were chained to a large stone buried in the 
ground. I used to pity the poor creatures, 
exposed as they were to the hot sun. They 
would sit upon their haunches, with their 
hands over their eyes to shelter them ; and 
(as the midshipmen were in the habit of teas- 
ing them in passing) they would throw dirt 
and stones on our white pantaloons without 
regard to friend or foe—confound them! 

As we were about entering the town, passed 
midshipman Sliden picked up a stone, and 

I think this Sliden was one of the droll- 
est fellows I ever knew. He was on the 
coast of Africa in 1845, in the ‘ Saratoga.” 
The midshipmen of the date of ’40 were ap- 
plying to Commodore Perry for permission 
to return home for their examination. Sliden 
belonged to the class of 1842, and it was 
said he went to the Commodore and applied 
to return home, saying : “Commodore, I am 
I do not know anything about 
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that ; but Sliden was at the Naval Academy 
with me in 1847-48. He was very intimate 
with Nag Hunter. They were both from 
Vermont, and great chums. Whilst our ex- 
amination in seamanship was going on, in 
the summer of 1848, we were left pretty 
much to our own devices ; for we had passed 
in all the other branches, and in seamanship 
the Board could only get through with three 
or foura day. It happened that one after- 
noon Sliden was lying on his bed taking a 
stesta—for he had had the “sun in his eyes,” 
(as Mr. Dick Swiveler remarks) pretty badly 
the night before—when he was awakened 
by Nag Hunter riding a tall, gray horse into 
his room, and reining up alongside his bed- 
stead. Nag invited him to mount behind 
and take a ride, which he promptly consented 
to do. After riding up and down the bat- 
tery-platform several times, Nag turned his 
steed for the good old town of Annapolis. 
As they rode out of the Academy gate they 
encountered the entire Board of Examiners, 
consisting of Commodores Morgan, Wyman, 
Gwinn, Dulaney, and Mayo, all in full uni- 
form, on their way to the Academy. The 
two Vermonters touched their caps in salute, 
to which Sliden politely added, “Good 
evening, young gentlemen,” and pursued 
their mad career. In going round the State- 
house-circle, Nag remembered a short cut to 
the hotel by the way of Tuck’s alley; and 
whether he forgot he was on horseback or 
not I do not know, but he turned his horse 
at full speed down the alley. There were 
five stone steps to descend, and thena short 
bricked pathway led to another descent of 
seven steps into Main Street. The horse 
took the first flight in beautiful style; but 
the second proved too much for him, and he 
fell upon his knees. Sliden fell off, but Nag 
grasped him by the collar, with the remark : 
‘Never mind, old fellow, I’ll look out for you,” 
and galloped to the hotel, dragging him with 
him. The riders were not hurt, and the horse 
had barely a scratch. 

This horse had been hired by Nag sev- 
eral days before at the “ Junction,” twen- 
ty miles from Annapolis, and he had 
promised the owner to send him back 
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immediately. Our middies found the own- 
er at the hotel in a great rage, and al- 
though Nag assured him he had intended 
“tying the horse behind the cars” that very 
evening, he could not be pacified until many 
mint-juleps had been expended. 

“A fellow of infinite jest,” indeed, gentle- 
men, was my friend Sliden, and were I not 
afraid of tiring your patience and losing the 
thread of my story, I would tell you that when 
we returned to the “ Yorktown” after cap- 
turing Porto Praya, we found David Coleman 
in charge of the deck. As we had been or- 
dered to return at sunset, and it was then 
near midnight, David was extremely anxious 
to hear what had detained us, especially as 
he saw that Arrack had his head bound up. 
Arrack and I dove below as soon as we had 
reported our return ; but Sliden remained, 
and, being in high feather on account of 
our successful campaign against the “ Portiu- 
gals,” he kept skipping about the quarter- 
deck. For some time all that David could 
get out of him was: “ Oh, we’ve had a devil 
of a row,” and this he kept repeating until 
David’s patience was exhausted. Finally he 
consented to quiet down. He told his tale, 
and related how, at the end of the skirmish, 
the Portuguese sergeant had beaten Arrack 
over the head with a cane. Coleman was a 
high-spirited fellow; his ire rose, his eyes 
flashed, as he exclaimed : 

“ What did Arrack do then?” 

“ He hit me,” replied Sliden. 

“Hit you,” cried Coleman. 
he hit you for ?” 

“How in the mischief do I know?” re- 
sponded Sliden. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 
Where was 1? Oh! well, we passed by the 
cursed baboons I have mentioned, and imme- 
diately proceeded to call on the seifioritas 
Clara and Amelia, the belles of Porto Praya. I 
really do not know whether these two ladies 
had any other name or not. They mst have 
had, for these Portuguese and Spanish ladies 
have always a superabundance of names. 
The ladies Clara and Amelia were, as I 
say, the belles par excellence of Porto Praya, 
and their palace was the resort of the offi- 
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cers of the squadron. They played on the 
mandolin, and sang sweetly. They had a 
younger sister named Johanna; but Johan- 
na would not wear shoes or stockings, and 
was in consequence banished from polite so- 
ciety—though to tell the honest truth, the 
dirt floor of the ancestral hall was occasion- 
ally sloppy. 

To continue: after our visit to the sefior- 
itas we proceeded to the fosada, or hotel, 
kept by one Gilbert —a hybrid rascal who 
spoke a little English. There was the most 
extraordinary billiard table in Gilbert’s hotel 
I have ever happened upon. I used to wish 
it could speak and tell of its adventures from 
the time it was built until it was shipped to 
the Cape de Verdes. Dear to my heart is it, 
with all its faults, for on it I have learned to 
play that game which has since so delighted 
and astonished my friends. I suppose it 
might have been called a veritable Verde an- 
tique; though George Chapman of the Navy 
defined a verte antique as “a very old man 
who entered the Marine Corps as a second 
lieutenant !” 

This Gilbert had a very pretty sister called 
Antonia. She was about sixteen years of 
age, graceful as a fawn, with large, melting 
black eyes. I went once toa féte champétre, 
given by the Bishop of the Cape de Verde 
Islands at his country-seat in the delightful 
valley of Trinidad, some five miles from Por- 
to Praya. Upon my return, it being about 
the “ hour when from the boughs the nightin- 
gale’s high note is heard” (not that there 
were any nightingales on St. Iago Island, 
gentlemen. 1 do not wish to deceive you. 
I only mean to say that if there Aad been, it 
was about the hour when they would be 
heard from), I overtook the fair Antonia, re- 
turning from the /é/e, accompanied by her 
faithless duenna. I joined her, and holding 
her hand (to keep her from falling off her 
horse, gentlemen), I leaned over and soft- 
ly— 

But this is neither here nor there. What 
I wish to tell you about is the CAPTURE OF 
Porto PRaAYA, without reference to any go- 
rillas, solitary horsemen, or sevioritas whatso- 
ever. 
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To proceed: After dining at Gilbert’s, we, 
that is to say, Arrack, Sliden, and I, proceed- 
ed down the hill to the landing-place, in or- 
der to take the sunset-boat back to the ship. 
Upon arriving there we found the sunset- 
boat had departed, and we were left on the 
lone shore lamenting. About this time we 
perceived, drawn up on the beach, a detach- 
ment of ten Portuguese drummers, in charge 
of a sergeant. This sergeant carried in his 
right hand a cane. It was a bamboo cane, 
and very lucky it was a bamboo, as you will 
see as I get on with my story. The drum- 
mers were pounding the Devil’s tattoo, and 
for some reasons the sounds were obnoxious 
to us. We therefore proceeded to disarm 
them, so to speak, and to beat the tattoo our- 
selves. We succeeded after a short struggle, 
and three drums gave out the most war-like 
music. We were much pleased with our per- 
formance, but, singular to say, the sergeant 
was not. He made an attack upon us, as- 
sisted by his ten drummers, and took the 
drums away. We resented this, and armed 
ourselves with round stones—the principal 
productions of this island. The drummers 
retreated up the hill in the direction of their 
barracks, and we pursued them—and here 
it is, gentlemen, that the story of the cap- 
tain of Porto Praya really begins: so wake 
up, and listen attentively. Do not interrupt 
me, and do not become impatient, for as 
the boy in “‘ Georgia Scenes” says: “ You 
should never kick before you’re spurred.” 

As we followed the retreating foe, we were 
under a heavy fire of stones, which we re- 
turned ; but as they threw down hill, and we 
up, they had much the advantage of us. Fi- 
nally, Arrack, who was of light build, pushed 
rapidly to the front, and seizing the stern- 
most drummer by the throat, he commenced 
to pound him on the head with a large stone. 
Unfortunately, in seizing the drummer he 
managed somehow to thrust his thumb into 
the drummer’s mouth, and the latter shut 
down on it like avise. The sergeant turned 





back to the assistance of his drummer, and 
hammered away on Arrack’s head with his 
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bamboo cane. So here were all three ; 
pounding, biting, and hammering to the ex- 
tent of their powers! We of the rear guard, 
perceiving this state of affairs, advanced with 
the pas gymnastique to the assistance of our 
enfant perdu; and as we closed with the 
enemy, Sliden seized the sergeant by the 
top-knot, and drawing his sword, he— 

At this moment the ship’s bell struck eight 
(midnight). “Gentlemen,” said I, “it is 
now Sunday morning; I must finish my 
story another time. I bid you an affection- 
ate good night.” I went immediately on 
deck, but lingered a while at the skylight to 
listen to what might be said. 

The Purser gave a long whistle! “ By 
George,” said he, “that is the most infernally 
long-winded story of the Captain’s I ever 
listened to; and I'll be hanged if I know 
any more about the capture of Porto Praya, 
as he calls it, than I did when he commen- 
ced. I read once an.anecdote of Fuseli, the 
famous English painter. His wife gave a 
tea-party to a number of ladies, and they 
chattered away to their hearts’ content. Fu- 
seli sat silent for several hours, and then 
suddenly and unexpectedly exclaimed: ‘We 
had roast pork for dinner today.’ 

*“** My dear,’ said his wife, ‘that is a sin- 
gular remark.’ 

“*Well, he rejoined, ‘there is as much 
sense in it as in anything that has been said 
tonight !’” 

“T must confess,” said the sleepy passen- 
ger, “the Captain’s story reminds me of 
what the Eastern potentate said to Layard, 
the author of ‘Nineveh.’ Said he: ‘You 
are a great traveler, and you have talked 
much; but you have done no harm, for the 
talker is one and the /istener is another!’” 

“That’s so,” said a tall “Pike,” stretching 
himself wearily, “the Captain certainly cuts 
off more chips with a dull knife than any 
man I ever met up with.” 

I went to the pilot-house, gave the orders 
for the night, and retired to my cabin—not 
much pleased with the comments upon my 
story of the CAPTURE OF PorRTO PRaya! 
W. 1. P. 
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DEAF-MUTES AND THEIR EDUCATION. 


A GENTLEMAN once, by persevering efforts, 
succeeded, in a certain sense, in teaching his 
dog to read. He had several phrases, such 
as “IT want some meat,” “I want a walk,” 
*“Open the door,” printed in large letters on 
pieces of pasteboard. The pieces were scat- 
tered about the room, and the dog was 
trained to express his wishes through the 
medium of these prints. He was never 
given meat till he had hunted up the print, 
“T want some meat”; the door was never 
opened till the dog had in his mouth the 
printed expression of his wish ; and so on. 

Now, we do not hold a lump of sugar over 
the mouth of a deaf and dumb child in or- 
der to make him pronounce the word, but 
if a comparison happily illustrative of the 
method of educating a deaf-mute is asked 
for, we cannot think of anything better than 
the above story, provided the dog did read 
—not sme//—the letters. The comparison 
will not be objected to if the condition of 
deaf and dumb children before their educa- 
tion is understood. 

They usually come to school at six years 
old. What do they know? Absolutely noth- 
ing. Do they know their own name? Of 
course not. How can they? Their ears 
are shut to all voices. Deprived of hearing, 
the children become dumb. Here, do not 
fall into a fallacy. No child of a vigorous 
mind is ever born dumb. He _ becomes 
dumb simply because he is deaf. His organ 
of voice is perfect. But how can-he use it ? 
Can you, with your ears sealed up, learn to 
play on an upright organ, even if a thous- 
and such organs send up clear peals around 
you from morn toeve? Certainly not. That 
is why the child never learns to use his voice. 
Though talking goes on incessantly around 
him, he hears not a word ; and not hearing, 
he never speaks. At an age when the hear- 
ing children are astonishing their parents 
with their precocity, he is a dumb show of 


dumb woes. ‘“ He possesses nothing, knows 


nothing, hopes nothing.” Through his eyes 
the imprisoned soul watches the world with- 
out, while the people talk and wonder at 
him. Having no means of learning the 
wherefore of the things he sees, he has to 
account for them in his fantastic way. He 
thinks the stars are twinklings of candles. 
The wind is air blown from a giant’s mouth, 
and rain the sprinkling of water from the 
same gigantic mouth. Lightning is a flint’s 
spark. The sun isa red ball that disappears 
in the west, to be tossed up across the sky 
again the next morning. He has strong 
likes and dislikes, and watches the face of a 
stranger as a dog would. He cries out in 
the dark for fear. The pallid face of the 
dead is a terror to him. He knows right 
and wrong only as a dog would under the 
lash of its master. At heart he is a born 
liar and thief. 

A little savage, simple and pure, to be sure. 
We are going to educate him. It is lucky 
that he comes into the world in this blessed 
age. Deaf-mutes were neglected until only 
a hundred years ago. The Mosaic code 
provided only that they be left unmolested. 
Under the barbarous laws of Lycurgus they 
were exposed to die in the woods. The 
ancient Romans sacrificed them to the Ti- 
ber. The famous code of Justinian exclud- 
ed them from equality before the law with 
the rest of mankind. ‘They were disinher- 
ited. A special permit from the Pope was 
necessary for their marriage. ‘Till only one 
hundred years ago, philosophers and theo- 
logians came to a grave conclusion that be- 
cause speech was the only and exclusive 
channel and instrument of thought, deaf- 
mutes could not be educated. Nor could 
they receive faith, except through the literal 
word ; so, until a very recent time, deaf- 
mutes were denied intellectual liberty in 
this world, and hopes of the life hereafter. 

Look at thechange today. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of institutions for the education of 
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mutes all over the civilized world ; and of the 
teachers employed in these schools, half are 
themselves deaf and dumb. There are 
churches supported exclusively by mutes. 
At the late election fully ten thousand mutes 
cast their ballots, and knew what they were 
about. So supreme must be the moment 
in the child’s life when he trots by the side 
of his mother into the office of the institu- 
tion that this age, in its enlightenment, has 
provided for the amelioration of his misfor- 
tune. His birth, age, cause of deafnéss, and 
residence are duly registered in the huge 
book. The relationship, if any, between the 
parents before marriage, and the prior ex- 
istence, if any, of deafness in the family or 
the ancestors, are carefully ascertained for the 
sake of statistics. ‘The mother rises to go. 
She presses the child to her bosom with 
tears, and the child does not know why. The 
superintendent takes the now new inmate of 
the school on his knee, and the mother slips 
away from the room unseen. The child now 
discovers her absence. ‘Then come on him 
the fears of an abandoned dog. He begins 
to set up a storm of sobbing, and to struggle 
for the door. ‘The kind man does his best 
to allay the flutterings of the breaking little 
heart. He calls the supervisor, and says to 
him : 

“Take good care of this child. See that 
he does not run away. Be good to him. 
He is crying for his mother.” 

Runaways, however, do often take place, 
and it is sometimes surprising how the child, 
piloted by nothing but love, can elude the 
train conductor and find the way home. 

He now sees many faces around him— 
mostly children as small as himself. They 
sympathize with him, and say knowingly 
among each other: “ He cry; want mother. 
He ignorant, he ignorant.” 

Wondrously wise do they assume to be— 
those three-footers, whose crying days are 
notover. “ Are you ignorant?” you may ask 
of one of them. ‘No, I am some wise,” he 
would reply. 

The name of the new boy is quickly learned 
by their grasping minds. It remains for them 
to exercise a certain prerogative reserved to 
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them by an unwritten law. It is to dub the 
new boy in the sign language. A scar, some 
physical defect in the face, or even some 
peculiarity in dress or outward appearance, 
is pounced upon and pressed into service as 
the sign equivalent of the proper name. 
Thus, a scar over the eyebrow would carry 
the owner through life under the sobriquet of 
“Dick with a scar over the left eyebrow.” 
Such is one characteristic of the sign language. 
The deaf mutes never address each other by 
their proper names. ‘They say: “ The boy 
with the large eyes,” “ The girl with a dim- 
ple in her chin,” “‘ The man minus a thumb,” 
and so on. There is a characteristic sign for 
Napoleon the Great. It is “Crown dashed 
down,” which vividly describes his fate. 

Let us go into the schoolroom the next 
morning. It is easy to fall into poetry, if we 
attempt to describe how the poor little boy 
must have felt in passing the first night of 
absence from home—how he must have 
missed in the wide, white room the familiar 
home surroundings, and from his side his 
little brother, perhaps; how, under the ac- 
tion of those feelings, little understanding as 
he does why he has been torn away from 
home, he begins to cry, till weariness comes 
to his relief, and the little head goes out on 
the tide toward the Land of Nod. Let all 
the above go by default, and our imagination 
begin when the boy has forgotten his mother 

-which he invariably does within three days 
—and is standing up, as bright as a new 
coin, for his first lesson. On the wall before 
him hang two pasteboard cards, one contain- 
ing the picture of a cow, and the other con- 
taining the letters COW. We begin with 
“cow ” for convenience’s sake, because if you 
examine the cut of the hand alphabet in the 
dictionary, you will see how perfectly the 
fingers can assume the shapes of the letters. 
On that account the child easily learns how 
to spell and memorize the letters. Take 
away the print COW; ask by pantomime 
what the picture is. Rightly inferring that 
the black lines, the shape of which he has 
been making on the fingers, stand for the 
picture, he spells c-o-w. Take away the pic- 
ture, and substitute in its place the print; 
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now look around the room as if in quest of 
the pictorial equivalent of the letters COW. 
Acting on the hint, the child trots off and 
brings the picture. Thus the first step is 
made. He recognizes the connection be- 
tween the picture and the letters. Again 
hold the picture up to him, and teach him 
the sign for the horned animal. It at once 
dawns on his mind that if the sign stands for 
the picture it must also stand for the letters. 
So the beginning of his education is already 
made. From words we come to sentences. 
We teach by actions. Certain verbs stand 
for certain actions. It is not difficult for the 
child to see that a sentence, with its subject, 
verb, and object, completes a tale. At the 
end of the second year he is able to write a 
composition like this: 


A Rabbit. 


A rabbit is a good Animals. He has a large ears 
and small tail. It is very sharp teeth. It cannot 
chew nut. A man walked in the woods and sees a 
rabbit run into the hole. He shot at an rabbit and 
it was died. The man is angry to the rabbit because 
it is run to steal cabbages. I often eat many rabbits. 
I fond soft eat rabbits. I thinks the rabbit weigh 
five pounds and 1 foot high. It lives in United State. 
Once day I was looked a rabbit play from a hole. 
I made the trap. That isbox. Icaught it and carry 
to home. My father said where you find. I said 
from the hole with a trap. I puts it intoa box and 
few days it was died. 


The above is about the worst example of 
English that a deaf and dumb child can 
evolve out of his inner consciousness. I in- 
sert it designedly, so that, by invoking sev- 
eral questions from you, I may tell you why 
itis so. You may ask: ‘* Does the teacher 
himself use correct English when he teaches 
the child?” I answer, Yes. ‘ Does the 
child use books?” Yes. “ Why, then, is 
is it that he falls into the use of so bad Eng- 
lish ? Why is it that, in spite of training 
and the use of text-books, he does not seem 
to take to the prescribed mode of thinking 
as readily as speaking children would ?” 

These questions involve some explanation. 

Deaf-mutes talk in signs. That they do 
so naturally and with the facility of speech 
shows that the sign language may be said to 
be their natural inheritance. You can hear, 
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and so are addressed through the ear. The 
mutes can only see, and so have to be ad- 
dressed through the eye. The signs best do 
that office. But are the language you speak 
and the signs the mutes use alike? Your 
language is the result of a growth in which 
sound plays the whole or the most part. The 
signs have absolutely nothing to do with 
sound. Your language has grammatical 
rules, without which it cannot exist in its per- 
fection. The signs have no rule whatever, 
except that they be delivered intelligibly. 
Your language has an order established by 
usage. The signs have no order whatever. 
Can two other things be so widely different? 
You may not understand. Let me explain. 
Signs are pictures of ideas. Have you ever 
seen a picture of figure-drawings by the ab- 
original Indians? In one part of the picture 
is delineated a row of men with a stack of 
muskets near by them. ‘Three camp-fires 
are burning, and by one of them is a figure 
of a buffalo. Surmounting them all is a new 
moon. ‘Taking the figures as exponents of 
certain ideas, several of you may write several 
stories, all different in language, but the es- 
sence of ideas of which is this: ‘‘ During the 
new moon a company of soldiers camped by 
three camp-fires and regaled themselves with 
buffalo meat.” All right thus far: but do 
the hieroglyphics, aside from giving you 
ideas only, dictate the construction of the 
language itself? Do they lay down gram- 
matical rules, or ordain the order in which 
words should be written? The figures of 
men and muskets give you ideas of “ com- 
pany ” and “soldiers,” but where do you find 
pretexts for “during,” ‘“a,” “of,” “by,” 
“and,” “with” ? 

Like the hieroglyphics, the signs are em- 
bodiments of ideas by means of pictures. 
Like the figure-drawing, the sign language 
has no grammatical order of words, no com- 
mas, no points, no conjunctions, no senten- 
ces. There are nosigns for aand fhe, or for 
the relatives who, which, and that; not even 
any to distinguish we and us ; you, thou, and 
ye; or my and mine. Gender of nouns is 
indicated simply by the compound sign Ae or 
she, so that the child, if not otherwise advis- 
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ed, will write he-pig, she-horse. The nouns 
have no sign inflections to mark number or 
case. We never distinguish transitive verbs 
from intransitive ones, nor do we ever mod- 
ify them to mark number or person. One 
example will do. The upturned face and 
the finger pointing toward heaven stand for 
God; the knitted brow, the face turned 
askance and the arms outstretched as if re- 
pelling something, constitute the sign for 
hate ; the tongue turned aside is a sign that 
gives you the idea of /ze ; now, if you trans- 
late those signs literally, you have, “God 
hate lie”—a homely expression of the Lord’s 
abomination of lying. Here fate has no 
number-ending to make it agree with God, 
and there is no sign to signify the verbal 
noun form of Ze. 

“Home, sweet home !” if so delivered as 
to be understood by deaf-mutes, will read 
exactly in this wise : 

“We may roam amidst pleasures, castles, 
splendid, but even if home humble, any 
place equal home none: some sweetness 
from heaven seem make home holy, same 
you seek through world, find equal none! 
Home, sweet home! Any place like home 
none! 

“IT leave home wander, splendor make 
me blind cannot : O, give me again my cot- 
tage, low, straw-covered! Birds sing gayly; 
I call, come at once; O, give me back my 
home and more—mind peaceful! Home, 
sweet home! Any place like home none!” 

From the above examples, you may infer 
that the sign-language must be a crude, or 
rather a barbarous, mode of communicating 
thoughts. A more mistaken conclusion can- 
not be made. Of all languages, the mutes’ 
is the subtlest, because the simplest. _ It eas- 
ily describes what words labor to express, for 
actions speak louder than words. There is 
no mathematical problem, no theological 
question, no human passion that cannot be 
demonstrated, expounded, or dissected in 
the sign-language. Pantomime is its inspir- 
ing or descriptive element. By its life-im- 


ages, pathos, humor, and sublimity are won- 
derfully interpreted—you are by turns thrill- 
ed, moved, and stirred. 


In the “Home, 
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sweet Home !” you see, instead of a jumble 
of words, a series of pictures come up before 


you at the will of the sign-maker. Stone 
columns (sign for castle), and mirth and gay- 
ety (pleasures) are portrayed in speaking 
signs; the charm from the skies is felt as if 
you are by an actual fireside ; the longing 
face and the entreating attitude and gestures 
tell in a passionate life-picture the prayer of 
the exile, ““O, give me again the lowly 
thatched cottage!” You are as moved by 
the music of signs as when a prima donna 
warbles the song. Under the influence of 
so beautiful and picturesque a language the 
mutes grow up to have an eye for acting. 
No keener critics of stage-acting exist than 
they. 

Now, brought up as they are to think ina 
language that has its life in these graceful and 
beautiful gestures, what do the mutes know 
about your commas, sentences, grammatical 
rules, and puzzling idioms? When they be- 
gin to study English, the vexations of a for- 
eigner studying a strange language begin. 
If we compare the mutes’ sign-language with 
a specimen of their writing, and remember 
that language is the embodiment of thought, 
the inevitable conclusion is that they think 
in signs. In writing English they have to 
make translations mentally from signs to 
words, with the result that their written lan- 
guage contracts all the inversions and pecu- 
liarities of the signs. ‘To counteract the de- 
moralizing influence of the signs, the teach- 
er has to forever tell the pupils not to do 
this way but that way, again that way, again 
that way. Repetition, indeed, is the soul of 
the mute’s progress. It is the alpha and 
omega of his education, and in it alone lies 
the teacher’s whole work. But, strange to 
say, the teacher has to bring the mute up to 
the correct mode of thinking by means of 
that confusing, ungrammatical, and alien 
language—the signs themselves! Have you 
ever heard of a more absurd thing? You 
may ask: ‘*Why is the sign-language not so 
improved as to conform to the genius of the 
written language?” Such a thing would pre- 
suppose the possibility of the deaf child’s 
having beforehand acquired the spoken lan- 
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guage, or of his mind having already been 
trained to an idiomatic use of nature’s lan- 
guage, as the speaking child’s is from birth. 
That can never be the case. The teacher, 
indeed, has a system of classroom signs in- 
vented to meet the drawbacks, but it is un- 
satisfactory and altogether so foreign to the 
beautiful language of the mutes’ own, that it 
can never have a place in their thoughts. 
So, at best, wearisome must his labor be 
and meager the results. But I think it is 
more the teachers that blunder than the 
mutes that are found incapable. The dis- 
covery that mutes could be educated is so 
recent—only a hundred years ago—that 
most questions pertaining to their education 
still remain to most teachers a debatable 
ground, and a matter of perhaps unnecessary 
anxiety. The wherefore of so uncertain and 
shifting a condition can only be told ina 
way understood by specialists alone. 

We can afford to smile at the queer English 
contained in this clipping from a newspaper: 

NAPOLEON’s ENGLIsH.—In the of 
Count Las Casas, at Paris, is a curious letter in En- 
glish of Napoleon L. : Las 


sixt week I learn the English, and I do not any pro- 
6 week do fourty and two day, if I might 


collection 


** Count Casas—Since 
gress. 
have learn 50 word for day, I could know it 2 thou- 
sands and 2 hundred. It is in the dictionary more 
of fourty thousand, even if he could, must 20 bout 
much often for know it or 120 week, which do more 
2 years. After this you shall agree that to study one 
tongue is a great labor, who must do it in the young 
aged. Longwood this morning the seven March 
Thursday one thousand eight hundred and sixteen 


after nativity Jesus Christ.” 

Why he wrote so is evident to everybody 
who knows what difficulties lie in the way of 
studying a foreign language. We insert an- 
other clipping which is self-explanatory : 

The well-known Sioux chief, Red Cloud, visited 
the Indian school at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and ad- 
dressed the scholars in his own language. A prize 
of three dollars was offered for the best translation 
Luther Standing Bear was the suc- 
We copy from ‘‘ St. Nicholas ” 
The 
result was not good English, but it is better than 


of this speech. 
cessful ‘* reporter.” 


a paragraph of the speech as he translated it. 


some foreigners, who think they know the language, 
could have done. 

*** You seem,’ said Red Cloud, ‘like my grand- 
children; and now I went pass through the shops 


and saw what you can be done. I saw the shoe- 
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maker, harness-maker, tailor, carpenter, tinner, 
blacksmiths, and they all doing very well. 

*** Here, you see, I wear a boots which you make 
it. I was surprise that the blacksmith doing very 
good. Also the girls can washing clothes and sew- 
ing. Also I went pass through the school-rooms, 
and saw some of you can write very fast, and read, 
and I was glad. 

*** Now this is the thing what we send you here 
for, to learn white men’s way. There is two roads, 
one is good and one is what we call a devil road. 
Another thing is, you know, if who do nothing, just 
put his hand on his back and lie down, so any dime 
not come to in his pocket itself, so you must do some- 
thing with your hands. Now you must not home- 
sick any ; but you must try to be good and happier.’ 


” 


Much greater difficulties than either the 
emperor or the savage a deaf-mute has to 
surmount. Then is wonder to be expressed 
if a graduate of an Institution for the dea f- 
mutes writes, as one actually did not long 
ago, the following letter? 

‘<______ Dec. 21st, 1884. 
ee 

**T received your welcome letter to me in a few days 
ago. You tell me still work 
steady that is same I do haul hay in my header- 


news. I am here 
wagon and haul hay in the Mangers to feed the 
Beefcattles and Last Monday, 
Midnight about one o'clock the large stack hay about 
150 ft. long, 40 ft. wide and 24 ft. high was destroyed 
by fire to ashes. We don’t know how occurred it 
We thought that some drunkards or tramps 
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gets fire. 
come around to sleep on it all night, used to take a 
smoke, dropped match on it, caught it fire. Last 
Tuesday and Wednesday the wind blows very strong 
from Northand was very cold, make me cold to haul 
hay. It was very heavy frost and my hand is sore to 
haul it. 
hay which is spread off. 


The wind blows very strong make I haul 
I work from 5 A. M in the 
5.30 It is breakfast 15 
min to 6 the Bell rings for we ready to set our horses 


Morning to clean my teams. 


M is perfect, we all go and 
Begin to work until the 


to draw wagons. 6 A. 
work until 12. Rest 12.30. 
sun sets down little dark. I work every days, also 
on Sunday. I work also the rains comes also I work 
all the times. There is more plow and no feed for 
There is ready to sown now. There 


Some Men said me that place 


the caitles. 
will be plow more. 
to plow about 12000 Acres to plow. 
ful many thousand White and Gray Geese come there 
I have no thanksgiving turkeys but 


There are awl- 


to eat wheat. 
we kill lots of wild geese and we all eat geese. 
There are multiplied geese are flying high, we can’t 
shoot them. They are smart and wild as like as a 
deer. There are many thousand young wild ducks 
further the creek and lots ponds, are easily to shoot 
lots of them ina day. They are not very wild not 


fly from me at 50 feet long. I surprised that Miss 
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— was married to ——. He steals my girl. 

I will go after him with my big gun. The clouds is 

coming dark, shows that it will be heavy rain. I 

shall not go to City this winter. I have no news to 

tell you at present. Write to me any news from 
I send my regards to you. 

**Yours Respectfully Friends, 


“ec 


Deaf-mutes. 





The above burlesque of English is not an 
exception to the rule. The average mute 
actually writes like that. It is to be observed 
that in the above letter the writer uses a very 
limited vocabulary, and only the simplest 
forms of language. Indeed, so simple is the 
letter, that we wish we could see better re- 
sults, considering that the writer had been 
in school some eight years. ‘The reason why 
he had to leave school with so confused a 
knowledge of the use of English, can be told 
in a few words. Once I, after some years’ 
persevering efforts, succeeded in teaching a 
somewhat weak-minded boy to do the only 
thing he could ever possibly do—write Eng- 
lish in short, homely, but grammatically cor- 
rect sentences. Pleased with what I thought 
quite a triumph, I called a friend, long con- 
versant with the methods of mute teaching, 
to see a specimen of the boy’s work. Buta 
cloud of dissatisfaction was observed on the 
friend’s brow, and he said: “ That may be 
very well, but there is no style about it.” 
What! a boy not only deaf and dumb, but 
imbecile, to use style! The friend was try- 
ing to aim at something higher. There can 
only be one result—success neither in small 
nor great things. In even the commonest 
expressions there are enough puzzles to beset 
a deaf and dumb pupil, such as the idio- 
matic forms, the several meanings of a single 
word, and the kaleidoscopic character of 
some parts of speech, for any one of which 
no corresponding analogies exist in the sign 
language. ‘Thus, from ‘“ mouse—mice,” he 
demonstrates that Avce is the plural of house. 
oxen is the plural of 40x on the principle 
ot inflection. A/ways is often used 
thus: “A girl always play,” on the supposi- 
tion that the adverb has already done the 
business of agreeing with the noun in number. 
The pupil is perplexed by the difference be- 
tween fun, funny, and funnily, and would say 
“ The monkey is funnily,” for anything he 
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The differences be- 


knows to the contrary. 
tween a and the, fake and put, go there and 
come here, today and in the day, dress himself 
and put on his clothes are a few of the many 
peculiarities of language in common use that 
perplex the pupil the most. It is a perfect 
waste of time to teach him the multifold 
uses of ge/, such as “get a thing,” “get 
home,” “ get down,” “get sick,” and so on. 
He does not know why a” may precede our. 
The following extracts from my notebook 
show the errors that the deaf mutes are most 
prone to. 

‘“T must to go in the house.” 

“ The mother lets the child to play in the 
yard.” 

“The man told the boy that he staid in 
the wagon” (told him to). 

“T asked a boy that I wanted his help.” 

“ The girl changes an apron” (puts on). 

‘“« The girls asked their mother to play each 
other.” 

“The bird is tired to fly.” 

“ John refuses to me to take his top.” 

“ The grass is little tall.” 

“T am afraid to the snake.” 

“Once daya cat watched a bird to come.” 

“The water, out of which a fish is taken, 
will die.” ; 

“IT got aletter because I was glad.” 

“The child loves and obeys to her moth- 
er every days.” 

Is it not, then, clearly the duty of every 
teacher to confine himself to teaching deaf- 
mutes the art of writing simple language cor- 
rectly, even if that work takes up the whole 
of their school years? Even the cleverest 
deaf-mutes cannot produce original essays 
without here and there putting the Queen’s 
English to as bad distortions as those we 
have noted. ‘They may be said to write ex- 
tremely well, but are in such a limbo of un- 
certainty as to the proper use of words or the 
rules of construction, that peculiarities known 
as “deaf-mutisms” would crop out in their 
writings. Examples: 

“The statute of woman is a beautiful art.’ 

“The people often shudder to see, with 
much interest, the works of nature.” 

‘A teacher must exercise kindness to the 
pupils.” 
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‘I do not trust in giving any money to 
that boy.” 

** Napoleon rose France to the highest 
point of prosperity, and eclipsed all other na- 
tions.” 

“We must work, or poverty will be our 
residence ” (we will live in poverty). 

“| have lost enthusiasm in the interests 
of the class.” 

“ She was in brown study, unconscious of 
everything around, yet only perceptible in 
the expression of love.” 

“ Mr. Z. was appointed with the determina- 
tion to discharge the duties of his office well.” 

“Tt was a great bore to me in being a farm- 
er.” 

Deaf-mutes very rarely become finished 
writers. But to imagine, when they do, 
that they would even go further and compose 
poetry, of the musical essence of which they 
are supposed to have no knowledge whatev- 
er, is enough to strain our credulity to the 
utmost. Yet, they are known to have invok- 
ed the aid of the Muse quite successfully. 

I insert, for an illustration, a not at all 
unmusical poem by the famous mute John 
Carlin, who never heard a sound in his life: 

. To the Fire-flies. 
‘* Awake, ye sparklers, bright and gay, 

Still nestling in your lair! 

The twilight glories fade away, 

And gloom pervades the air. 
Come, then, ye merry elves of light, 
Illuminate the tranquil night, 
While low and high ye blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors ‘neath the sky. 


- 
- 


The twinkling stars appear anon, 
Shine feebly from on high ; 

The humble glow-worms hasten on 
To bear them company. 

O, come, ye lustrous sylphs of night, 

Display, with them, your fairy light, 

While low and high ye blithely fly, 

Flitting meteors ‘neath the sky. 


* The trees are hushed, the streamlet’s still, 
The frogs their vigils keep ; 
The nodding grain on yonder hill 
And flowers together sleep. 
O, rise, ye sprightly flies of fire, 
This slumbering scene with life inspire, 
While low and high ye blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors ‘neath the sky. 
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** The old folks doze, the maidens fair 
Their wooing swains delight. 
Then rise ye from your wat’ry lair, 

To cheer the solemn night. 
O, sparklers, in the hour of dreams, 
Fling merrily your witching gleams, 
While low and high ye blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors ‘neath the sky.” 


Deaf mutes generally leave school when 
eighteen years old. We cannot vouch for 
the correctness of their English, but their 
moral training is completed. They know 
the ten commandments by heart, and are 
henceforth not to be held irresponsible for 
their acts. But how do they move on this 
earth, that to them must seem as silent and 
empty as a city in its midnight stillness? 
Why, like all other folks. The majority of 
the mutes become cabinet-makers, shoemak- 
ers, tailors, printers, bookbinders, clerks, 
lithographers, and engravers. The more 
educated and able ones become teachers, 
contributors in literature, painters, sculptors, 
and even lawyers! The bad go their way, 
and fare as the Scriptures say they would. 
They detest work, plague people with door- 
tapping, beg by means of the “Do unto 
others as you would that they should do 
unto you,” and “Ten children at home” 
dodges, get drunk on the day’s beggings, 
and are locked up. The well-behaving or- 
ganize social clubs for mutual aid and im- 
provement. ‘They go tochurches supported 
by themselves, the services of which are con- 
ducted wholly in signs.. They set days for 
picnics and balls, hire brass bands, and 
dance to the music. They fall in love, write 
an ode to the eyebrow, are jilted, get moody, 
try again, and are happy. Their marriage 
knot is tied in signs. Their joys, sorrows, 
and griefs are told in signs. ‘Their last mes- 
sage when on the dying bed is delivered in 
signs. A dumb farewell is pronounced at 
the grave by a dumb preacher before dumb 
mourners, and the strange life drama is end- 
ed. Strange, indeed, but a mercy it is that 
their misfortune is only such that they are 
not denied the blessings of education and 
the hope of dying seeing, believing, and trust- 


ing. 
Douglas Tilden. 
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THE GOLD-HANDLED RIDING-WHIP. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE MODERN GREEK OF A. R. RANGAVIS. 


I. 


Ar the beginning of the year 1841, General 
Bugeaud returned to Algeria as Governor 
of the French colonies. During his ab- 
sence the Treaty of Tafna had borne its evil 
fruit. The too-lightly-placed confidence led 
to a miserable act of treason. The province 
of Oran, which had been committed to his 
charge, had suffered most from the devasta- 
tion of Abdel-el-Kader, and General Bugeaud 
had formerly made the mistake of negotiating 
with this Emir as representative of all the 
Arabs, and of thus recognizing him, as it 
were, as leader of the entire nation. The 
reputation and power of the Emir were thus 
unduly increased. The wily Arab turned 
the advantage obtained to the best account, 
and with genuine Libyan treachery he broke 
all treaties, placed himself in chief command 
of the Arabs, awoke their religious fanaticism, 
and stirred them up to revolt against the 
French. His audacity went to such lengths 
that, during the administration of Governor 
La Vallée, he and his savage horsemen laid 
waste the entire country. They frequently 
approached within cannon-range of the 
rench cities, and even of Algiers. Their 
path was everywhere marked by death and 
desolation. 

The difficult military undertaking of again 
obtaining recognition of the French suprem- 
acy beyond the walls of the fortified cities, of 
humiliating the savage Emir, and of liberating 
the towns from the impending dangers, fell to 
the lot of General Bugeaud. 

It was the Carnival time when General 
Bugeaud arrived, and the French society of 
Algiers, imitating the example of Parisian so- 
ciety, troubled itself little about the surround- 
ing dangers, but gave itself up to balls and 
amusements: the French know how to be 
erry in the most trying times. The Gen- 





eral had to enter into the prevailing spirit. 
He therefore threw open his palace to give 
a grand ball. All the apartments were re- 
splendent with illuminations; the floral 
splendor and feminine beauty added to the 
brilliancy of the scene. One might have 
imagined himself in the fashionable Parisian 
suburb, St. Germain. The throng was great, 
and the costumes were gorgeous and costly. 

The ladies, sitting in groups, passed their 
time in observing every new arrival with the 
closest scrutiny, in order to detect the small- 
est violation of the latest fashions. The 
younger gentlemen were engaged in bestow- 
ing their attentions on the ladies ; the older 
ones discussed the event of the day—the sur- 
prise and capture of a provision train by the 
Arabs in the immediate vicinity of the city. 

One young man, of handsome person, 
alone remained apart from the rest, neither 
seeking the society of the ladies nor ming- 
ling in the conversation of the older gentle- 
men. He seemed to be absorbed in thought, 
or else to be awaiting somebody’s arrival. 
Leaning’ against the gilt column of a chande- 
lier, he kept his eyes fixed upon the door op- 
posite him. This young man was Richard 
Duvallon, secretary to the Superior Judge of 
Algeria. 

Not far from him, in a circle of ladies, sat 
an elderly lady of attractive appearance, 
whose refined countenance revealed a loving 
and noble character. She frequently cast 
her eyes in the direction of Richard, and his 
every melancholy thought seemed to find a 
response in her breast. This lady was Rich- 
ard’s mother. Motherly love and devotion 
filled her heart. 

Married when quite young to a man to 
whom she clung with the ardor of her whole 
soul, she had devoted her life entirely to him, 
and knew no joy apart from him. Thus her 
days passed like a dream by his side. She 
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could imagine no happiness at a distance 
from him, still less without him. When, 
however, inconstant fortune had forsaken the 
arms of Napoleon, and his once glorious star 
had sunk at Waterloo, soon to be entirely 
extinguished in the Atlantic Ocean, M. Du- 
vallon sought his wife one day, bringing his 
little son with him ; amid tears and kisses he 
said : 

“T leave him to yourcare. ‘Teach him to 
love virtue and his country. Let him not 
forget his father. May he be to you a com- 
fort and a consolation. I had hoped to en- 
joy your companionship to the hour of my 
death. But iron necessity wills it otherwise. 
My Emperor, my benefactor, the hero of our 
country, is being taken away a prisoner, and I 
should be unworthy of you and your love if 
I could desert him in such a trying hour. I 
must bid you good-bye ; but I hope for a 
joyous return. ‘Take care of our child.” 

At these words Madame Duvallon swoon- 
ed away. Any misfortune, whatever, she 
would have endured submissively ; but this 
separation destroyed her every earthly hope. 
When she came to herself, she implored her 
husband, with bitter tears, to alter his deter- 
mination. But he, firm in his resolution, 
although heart-broken, tore himself away 
from her, with the promise to return after 
the lapse of a year. The disconsolate woman 
spent the nights in weeping, and the days 
in counting the minutes which were to bring 
nearer the fervently longed-for hour. But 
the year passed, and at its expiration there 
came, instead of M. Duvallon, the news that 
he—had died. 

The distress of the widow was indescriba- 
ble. For weeks the physicians despaired of 
her life. But one day, after she had been 
caressing and kissing her son, she suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“ No, I will not die! 
fided you to my care. 
me from heaven, and bids me not to forsake 
you. My darling child, you are the very pic- 
ture of yourfather. Through you I mean to 
win a great victory, the victory over despair.” 
And she fulfilled her word. From that day 
she seemed more composed. She concealed 


Your father has con- 
He looks down upon 
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her grief from others’ eyes, and centered all 
her love upon her son. She regarded him 
as a holy pledge entrusted to her, which still 
connected her to life and the past, that past 
which had seen her former happiness. 

As the boy grew up into manhood, he de- 
veloped more and more his father’s traits of 
character; and in the same measure his 
mother’s love increased even to adoration. 
Just as during his infancy she had noted 
every movement of his limbs and every sound 
from his lips, so now nothing escaped her 
maternal watchfulness that had reference to 
his welfare. 

And now, because during the past few 
days he had seemed to her dejected, to- 
night his melancholy mood worried Ker. 
But when, with a pleasant smile on his face, 
he moved from the spot where he had been 
standing, she, too, turned again to the ladies, 
and joined in the conversation. Had Ma- 
dame Duvallon continued to observe him a 
moment longer, she would have noticed not 
only his smile, but also the blush mantling to 
his cheek ; and that the one and the other 
were caused by the arrival of M. St. Martin, 
the Colonial Treasurer, with his niece Julia. 

Not only Richard, but the whole company, 
seemed moved by this arrival, for the eyes of 
all were suddenly fixed on Julia. The gen- 
tlemen regarded with admiration the extraor- 
dinary beauty of her large and lustrous eyes, 
her jet black hair, and her fascinating coun- 
tenance, with its warm southern expression. 
And the ladies, after thorough inspection, 
had to confess her attire faultless and charm- 
ing. General Bugeaud received the new 
comers with the greatest courtesy, and Julia 
took a seat among the ladies. Richard, who 
had at once approached, addressed her : 

“This evening, Mademoiselle, I may re- 
quest the pleasure of a cotillion. This time 
I have come first.” 

Julia was about to answer, probably to as- 
sent, when suddenly Count De Laveritre, 
Adjutant to the General, a young man of fine 
appearance, equally renowned for his ancient 
nebility and for his wealth, and withal an 
excellent dancer, made his way toward the 
two. 
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“No, you have not come first,” said he 
arrogantly; “Miss Julia has promised the co- 
tillion to me, and also the first waltz, which 
is just beginning. Is it not so, Mademoi- 
selle 2?” 

“Yes: I am very sorry, Monsieur Duval- 
lon,” said Julia, with an angelic smile, taking 
the arm of the Count. The wicked girl had 
burdened her conscience with a lie. 

“Not even tonight,” said Richard to him- 
self, leaving the spot. His face, a faithful 
mirror of his soul, only a moment ago quite 
red, had turned as pale as death. Julia fol- 
lowed him silently a moment with her eyes. 
But as she passed him to take her place in 
the dance, she said: 

“For the third quadrille I am still disen- 
gaged. Will you be my partner ?” 

Richard accepted with a distant bow, and 
his face grew still paler, if possible. 

“T hope we shall remain friends,” contin- 
ued Julia, casting upon him one of her most 
captivating glances. 

Richard bowed again, and a deep red suf- 
fused his cheeks. 


If. 


THE conversation became very animated, 
and Julia, who was in the best of humors, 
danced like a fairy, and talked enchantingly. 
After the first dance she had taken her seat 
by the side of Madame Duvallon, who on 
such occasions took a mother’s place for 
Julia, who had early lost her own mother. 
Her father had come to Algiers at the time 
of the conquest of the colonies; and here 
he, too, had died. Since then, she had re- 
sided with Madame St. Martin, her aunt. 
But as Madame St. Martin was an invalid, 
and unable to go out much to parties, Julia 
would have seriously realized her orphanage 
had it not been for the friendly protection of 
Madame Duvallon. 

By the side of Julia sat also her partner, 
the Count, and the conversation became 
livelier and more agreeable than _befecre. 
Kichard kept away from Julia until the third 
dance, and avoided her eye. Nevertheless, 
she was constantly present to his mental vis- 
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ion, as was also the Count. In the most 
remote corner of the hall, he watched her 
bright smile and heard the Count’s loud 
laughter. And however much, at the pres- 
ent moment, kichard would have liked to 
have convinced himself of the contrary, it 
nevertheless remained true that he loved 
Julia with all the fire of his enthusiastic and 
poetic soul. Besides, he concluded from 
various circumstances that she had divined 
what was passing in his breast, and, too, that 
she did not feel entirely indifferent to his 
suit. But Julia’s character was a strange 
mixture of affectionate womanly timidity and 
arch boldness. Her heart was capable of 
feeling sudden, deep emotions, and at the 
same time of seeing the sunny side of things 
—away down a sea of fire; on the surface a 
blooming garden of flowers, changing colors 
chameleon-like as circumstances required. 

Thus Richard often thought that he dis- 
covered in her the tenderest inclination to- 
ward himself, and the word upon which de- 
pended his whole life’s happiness frequently 
hovered upon his lips, only to be stopped 
short of utterance by her suddenly changing 
mood and her then unrestrained mirth. At 
such times Richard was a prey to the acutest 
torments, and lived in doubt whether the 
object of his love was the most perfect or 
the most every-day-like creature. 

Especially since the arrival of General 
Bugeaud, Julia’s head seemed to have been 
entirely turned by the gold-embroidered uni- 
form, the golden spurs, the blonde mustache, 
the ancient nobility, the wealth, and the 
German waltz of Count de Laveritre. At 
all the balls, soirées, excursions on horse- 
back and on foot, the Count was at her side, 
and his magnificence crowded Richard’s pic- 
ture completely into the background; so that, 
as we have seen, Julia had even had recourse 
to a falsehood, in order to give the preference 
in the cotillion to the Count. 

At last came the quadrille. Richard, with 
a beating heart, approached Julia, and, si- 
lently bowing, offered her his arm. From 
internal emotion no word could pass his lips. 
But Julia was so vivacious and charming, 
chatted in so friendly and confidential a 
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manner, that Richard, who had made up 
his mind to remain distant, and to leave her 
immediately after the dance, first became 
confused, and then obeying like a child all 
her biddings, took the seat pointed out by 
her at her side. While Richard was thus 
talking pleasantly to her and hovering in the 
seventh heaven, the Count approached from 
the other side of the hall, and taking pos- 
session of the first chair he laid his hand on, 
engaged in the conversation. Richard’s im- 
patience was almost unbounded, and he de- 
termined at first to give up his seat; but 
this seemed unbecoming, and he remained. 

After a little the conversation turned to 
the sudden appearance of the Arabs before 
the city. 

“In case the Arabs dare to attack the 
city, we shall rely upon your protection, 
Count,” said Julia jokingly. 

“My sword is ready to be drawn in your 
service. For life and death I shall protect 
you against the Arabs and the whole world. 
Accept my knightly services and be without 
fear.” 

“We should only be too glad to shed our 
blood in your behalf, Mademoiselle,” Rich- 
ard hastened to add. ‘Only over our dead 
bodies could the enemy assault you.” 

‘Behold the powers that are at your com- 
mand!” sneeringly remarked the Count. 
““M. Duvallon, the peaceful servant of jus- 
tice, you, all of a sudden, transform into a 
bloodthirsty warrior! Such things, however, 
belong to our profession, not to his.” 

A bitter word rose to Richard’s lips, but 
he feared to appear ridiculous, and kept si- 
lent. 

“Tf I were a man,” said Julia, looking at 
the Count, “I should be a soldier. It is 
the only profession worthy of aman. What 
can there be nobler than to confide in one’s 
own courage, and ever to protect one’s own?” 

“ And is courage only to be found with the 
soldier?” asked Richard, his feelings hurt. 

“ At least, you'll not expect us,” answered 
Julia playfully, “to look for it under the ju- 
dicial cloak. Am I not right, Count ?” 

* Mademoiselle,” replied he, bursting into 
a loud laugh, ‘if ever the Arabs capture Al- 
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giers, I should not advise you to seek shelter 
in the Palais de Justice.” 

“If the hour of danger comes we shall see 
where bravery is,” said Richard, whose blood 
began to boil. 

““You are talking of the Greek calends 
now. But let me make a proposition to you. 
Yesterday I took a horseback ride to Big 
Springs, and under the plane-tree there I 
forgot my gold-handled riding-whip. I was 
asking the Count a moment ago if he 
wouldn’t go and get it for me tomorrow, but 
he considers this impossible ; for, as he says, 
the Arabs have taken possession of the pass. 
Now, if you are the hero we are to take you 
for, here is a fine opportunity to show it. 
Bring me my riding-whip, and I shall crown 
your courage.” 

“You are mistaken, Mademoiselle,” said 
Richard with signs of vexation; “ I make no 
boast of my heroism.” 

With a deep bow he withdrew, and did 
not go near Julia again during the entire 
evening. But Julia, when she caught sight 
of him standing in a corner of the hall, pale 
and motionless, approached Aim to suggest 
another dance with him. Richard submitted 
without uttering a word. Immediately after 
the dance he left the hall in company with 
his mother. 

Early the next day—it was Sunday—Rich- 
ard saddled his horse, and with his gun 
swinging from his shoulder, he went to his 
mother to bid her good-bye, informing her 
that he was going ona hunt. Madame Du- 
vallon begged him to be careful not to ex- 
pose himself to any danger while the Arabs 
were still in the neighborhood. But he 
calmed her with the assurance that by this 
time they must have departed, and that he 
was familiar with all the mountain paths. 

Mounting his horse he soon left the city 
behind, and took the road to Big Springs. 
In fact, he was well acquainted with the 
whole way ; and after a half-hour’s ride he 
left the main highway and took a trail lead- 
ing through high shrubbery, where both 
horse and rider were concealed from the 
sight of passing enemies. After traveling 
thus something like a mile, he came to an 
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open spot where the trail crossed the main 
road. Here he suddenly became aware of 
the fact that the Arabs were in possession of 
the road, 

Without losing presence of mind, he puts 
spurs to his horse, plunges right through their 
midst, and before they recover from their sur- 
prise, he gallops at full speed up the moun- 
tain pass on the other side of the road. The 
Arabs immediately start in pursuit, but as 
he has gained a considerable head-start and 
knows the region thoroughly, he succeeds 
in reaching the plane-tree and securing the 
whip onthe spot described by Julia. 

Without a second’s delay he is off, turning 
his horse nowto the left and now to the right 
in order to escape his pursuers. But it is 
too late; he is overtaken. 

In this desperate situation he wheels his 
horse about and risks an attack. Aiming 
his gun, he pulls the trigger and wounds the 
nearest assailant; and then, throwing his gun 
away, and with his unsheathed sword in his 
hand, rushes madly into the crowd, in the vain 
hope of cutting his way through. An im- 
possible undertaking! He soon sees him- 
self surrounded by more than fifty of these 
Bedouins, and their number increasing every 
moment. After a heroic defence, during 
which his sword is broken, Richard is forced 
to surrender. 

His valor, however, inspires these warlike 
sons of the.desert with the greatest respect. 
Having made him prisoner, they drag him 
to a remote, inaccessible spot, and place him 
under close surveillance. 

As soon as Richard discovers that he is 
alone with his Arab guard, he approaches 
him thus: 

“Would it be any object to you to earn a 
nice piece of money?” 

‘Yes, indeed, that’s just what I should 
like !” 

‘‘Name the sum, then, for which you'll 
help me to escape.” 

he Arab, drawing his sword, exclaims : 

“If you stir or repeat such offers, I'll off 
with your head.” 

“ Very well, then. But will you carry this 
whip to Algiers for me?” 
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** And what'll be my reward ?” 
“ A thousand francs.” 


“All right, I accept.” 

“Do you know how to write?” 

Ves.” : 

“When you come to Algiers, hunt up the 
residence of M.St. Martin. Ask for his niece, 
Mdlle. Julia Vosan—write her name down— 
and deliver this whip to her.” 

* And what am I to tell her ?” 

“ Nothing at all!” 

‘“* And if she asks me questions ?” 

“ Leave them unanswered! ” 

“And who’ll pay me?” 

Richard pulled a gold ring from his finger, 
and said : 

“ Inquire for the residence of Mme. Du- 
vallon. Deliver this ring to her, and tell 
her that I am a prisoner in the hands of the 
Arabs, but am alive. The lady, my mother, 
will pay you the money.” 

** But suppose she don’t believe me?” 

Richard wrote the following words in Ara- 
bic : 

“ Grieve not; I live. Pay the bearer 1000 
francs, and let him depart.” 

The Arab took the piece of paper, read it 
attentively, concealed it in his girdle ; and 
as soon as he had’been relieved of his watch, 
he threw himself upon his horse, and hasten- 
ed away. 


IV. 


On the day following the ball, General 
Bugeaud gave a farewell banquet, to which 
the haute-volée of Algiers was invited. He 
intended to make an expedition against the 
Arabs, who were annoying the city; and after 
that, to penetrate into the interior, in order 
to bring the provinces again under the su- 
premacy of the French arms. The guests 
appeared, and among them some with whom 
we are already acquainted, such as M. St. 
Martin and his niece, whose side Count de 
Laveritre never left for an instant. Mme. 
Duvallon had sent her regrets, saying that 
she needed rest, and that her son had gone 
on a hunting excursion. 

Even before the guests had taken their 
seats at the table, a servant entered the din- 
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ing-hall, to tell Julia that some one wished 
to see her outside. Julia left the room, and 
after a little time returned. her face all aglow, 
and a gold-handled riding-whip in her hand. 

‘“* What has happened to you?” asked the 
Count at once, as he hastened to meet her. 

“ Here, he sends it to me,” replied Julia 
mysteriously and in the greatest confusion, 
helding out the whip, and at the same time 
pressing her bosom with her hand, as if to 
quiet her violently beating heart. 

“Eh! UHow’s that ? 

“ An Arab brought it to me, but he would 
not answer any of my questions.” 

“ Now, no doubt, you are going to call M. 
Duvallon a knight sans peur et sans reproche, 
as the phrase ran formerly !” exclaimed the 
Count laughing. 

“Don’t jest at his expense, Monsieur le 
Comte !” replied Julia, with severity. “He 
has shown great courage, and exposed him- 
self to danger, all for a foolish whim of mine. 
I reproach myself bitterly.” 

“ Oh, an imaginary danger ! These Arabs, 
I dare say, are myths, or else have left this 
vicinity long ago; and M. Duvallon knew 
that” ; stammered the Count, taken aback 
by Julia’s answer. 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
servant announced Mme. Duvallon. 

“He is a prisoner! They have dragged 
him to the mountains! They are going to 
murder him !” cried Mme. Duvallon, while 
General Bugeaud, surprised by the unexpect- 
ed arrival, hurried to meet her. 

“Who is a prisoner? Who is being mur- 
dered? Make yourself clear!” said the Gen- 
eral, in a friendly manner. 

“My son! Myson! They are going to 
murder him! The Arabs have captured 
him!” moaned Mme. Duvallon. ‘“O, Gen- 
eral, save him! He’s my all! Without him 
I cannot live! Just consider, General, he 
is in the hands of the Arabs ; they are carry- 
ing him to the mountains! Help! help!” 

“ Control yourself, Madame, and explain 
to us what has happened,” said the General. 

Mme. Duvallon related that her son had 
left in the morning to go hunting, with the 
promise to return before evening ; but that 








a few minutes ago an Arab had come to her 
home to deliver to her a ring, together with 
a note in her son’s handwriting, informing 
her that he had been caught by the Arabs. 
After telling this, she threw herself, as if be- 
reft of her senses, at the General’s feet. 

**My son, my son!” she cried, and fell in 
a swoon on the floor. 

Julia, pale as death, hastened to assist her. 
The General raised her up and placed her 
in an easy chair. 

“Madame,” he consoled her, “dispel all 
anxiety for your son. Within twenty-four 
hours I shall bring him to your arms.” And 
turning to the officers, he continued: “I 
invited you to a dinner, but I shall prepare 
for you a genuine feast. Let us empty a 
glass, and then be mounted. Our troops 
are ready; in half an hour we depart. ‘The 
ladies will drink a glass to our good success. 
The Count remains to do the honors. M. 
Duvallon is one of- France’s most cherished 
sons; before midnight he must be free.” 

At these remarks all were seized with 
eagerness for battle. Mme. Duvallon rose 
to kiss the General’s hand, which he, how- 
ever, prevented. The officers drank to the 
success of their enterprise, and hastened to 
their commands. In half an hour the troops 
of General Bugeaud were marching from the 
city amid the greetings of the inhabitants. 

Mme. Duvallon was carried to her resi- 
dence, accompanied by Julia, who would 
not leave her for a moment. Exhaustion 
followed the violent emotion, and Mme. 
Duvallon lay on her couch with fixed eyes 
and speechless. During the night she fell 
into a raging fever. In her delirium she 
called her son by the tenderest names; im- 
plored Julia to tell her by whom and when 
he had been murdered; lamenting that Rich- 
ard had been entrusted to her by his father, 
and that she wouid be called to account by 
him. Then she would sit up in bed, beg- 
ging to be allowed to follow the troops and 
be the first to literate and embrace him. 
Upon return of consciousness, during the 
intervals of the fever, she wept and sobbed, 
inquiring whether no news had arrived from 
the troops. 
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Favorable reports spread through the city 
on the following day. Early in the morning 
the Count came to Mme. Duvallon to com- 
municate the contents of a letter from Gen- 
eral Bugeaud. He had surprised and de- 
feated the Arabs during the night. He was 
pursuing the small fleeing bodies, he wrote, 
and hoped soon to overtake them and to 
rescue Richard. 

This, then, was the so impatiently awaited 
news, upon which hung all her hopes. Now 
that it has come, Mme. Duvallon is again 
tossed upon a sea of uncertainty, or rather, 
plunged into an abyss of despair. But what 
can she do? Only wait, count the slowly 
creeping minutes which seem like an eterni- 
ty, filled with the saddest thoughts and most 
terrible tortures. 

Thus, then, she waited, apparently with 
submission and fortitude. But Julia, her 
close and anxious attendant, noted a fixed 
look in her eye, a spasmodic twitching of 
her lips, and a burning heat in her hands 
that indicated an internal fever. 

At length, on the evening of the fifth day, 
while Julia was sitting by the bedside of the 
patient, the door of the apartment opened. 

“The Count! A letter!” cried Mme. Du- 
vallon, rushing from her couch and seizing 
the Count violently by the arm. The Count 
seemed despondent, and hesitatingly deliv- 
ered a letter. It came from the General 
and read as follows : 

“ Dear Madame :—What bravery can do has been 
done for your noble son. But the decrees of Provi- 
We pursued the Arabs as far 
as the desert, and cut down many a one, although 
they fled before us like shadows. Finally we reached 
Bab-el-Sara, an impassable mountain range, which 
constitutes a natural wall against assault as well as 
bombardment. Through a mountain pass here the 
Arals escaped with their prisoner. The hope of res- 
cuing him for you, for us, for France, caused our sol- 
diers to accomplish miracles of bravery. Three 


umes, in utter disregard of life, they penetrated into 
the ne 


tiie } iss < 


nee are inscrutable. 
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; three times we saw the bravest of the brave 


consecrate themselves to death. More enviable, 


nevertheless, was the lot of those who found their 
death than ours—to live in the certainty that our pres- 
May the Almighty, who 
alone knows why He imposes sufferings upon us, 
: eyyou the fortitude to endure this, the greatest of 
all!” 


ent efforts must be vain. 
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Mme. Juvallon read the letter through 
several times; then, looking inquiringly at 
the Count, and standing awhile as though 
petrified, suddenly sank to the floor as if 
dead. Julia, with the aid of the Count, 
placed her on the couch. The physician 
was summoned, and while efforts were being 
made to recali the patient to consciousness, 
Julia drew the Count to one side and 
said : 

‘Is there no hope? 
possible to save him ?” 

“ According to all accounts, absolutely 
impossible. As long as the Arabs hold the 
pass no bird can get through.” 

“And will they be allowed to hold it for- 
ever?” 

“The General writes that as soon as the 
southern provinces are subjugated he will 
make an attempt from the other side to at- 
tack and capture the Arabs.” 

* And how long may that take?” 

“Several months, at least; perhaps a year.” 

“Count, you know your men. Is it not 
possible for money—for a good deal of ‘mon- 
ey, and even if it should take all I have—to 
induce a few to undertake a bold venture?” 

‘Money is a bait, where there is still hope, 
though it be ever so slight. But where the 
General failed, there is absolutely no hope. 
And even if we do induce a few for money, 
we only send them to certain death.” 

Julia stood a few minutes in reflection. 
Then turning to the Count again she said: 

‘Since valor has been able to do nothing, 
might not devotion make an attempt? Is 
there no one who will make an effort to pen- 
etrate even to him and release him ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, your zeal carries you away. 
Where can a man be found self-sacrificing 
enough to choose between so perilous an 
undertaking and sure death?” 

“And how, Count, if you were the man?” 

**T don’t understand what you mean, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“Suppose you dress yourself in Arabian 
attire; you speak the language very well. 
If, then, you could reach M. Duvallon, per- 
haps you might succeed in saving him. 
What do you say?” 


Is it absolutely im- 
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“That your confidence is very flattering, 
but not your readiness to sacrifice me for 
the sake of M, Duvallon. Death, which I 
should undoubtedly meet, I am sure I am 
not afraid of. But I am afraid of making 
myself ridiculous.” 

“How would it do, then,” said Julia with 
impatience, “if we two together, I in your 
company, exposed ourselves to ridicule and 
death ?” 

“I should have to say that wild, incom- 
prehensible, or rather impossible, ideas fill 
your head. It would be the greatest bliss 
for me to accompany you to the end of the 
earth. But under the circumstances, and in 
your own interest, I consider it my duty not 
only to restrain you from your mad purpose, 
but also without delay to inform your aunt, 
so that she may protect you against your 
own heart, until better counsels rule you.” 

Julia, looking straight into his face, an- 
swered his speech with a light and unex- 
pected laugh. 

“Ha! ha! ha! I have succeeded in fooling 
you! You take my words in dead earnest. 
Now I shall be able to relate everywhere 
that I succeeded in playing a trick on the 
prudent Count!” 

“Oh, that was not so very difficult, Mad- 
emoiselle! I have been accustomed to be 
deceived by you now for some time. I con- 
fess, this trick of yours frightened me for a 
moment.” 

“Yes, I must admit it was very unbecom- 
ing, Monsieur le Comte. However, come 
again soon and bring us the news.” 

The Count, with the deepest bow, took 
his departure. Julia followed him with her 
eyes, in which there shone unutterable con- 
tempt. Then quickly regaining composure 
and rising above herself, she made one of 
those supreme resolutions, which, while at 
once indicating the highest nobility of the 
soul, and revealing in one moment the whole 
character of a human being, determine, too, 
the whole future course of one’s life. She 
betook herself to the bedside of the sick 
lady, who had recovered consciousness. For 
a while Mme. Duvallon gazed vacantly at 
Julia, as though she did not recognize her. 
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Then she grasped the girl’s head with both 
her hands, and drew it to her lips. 

“We have lost him!” was the breathless 
whisper that forced itself from her lips. 

Julia kissed her passionately, and with 
tears streaming from her eyes, left the room 
without saying a word. 

A little while after a servant brought Mme. 
Duvallon a note containing the following 
words: 

“Have courage! There is one person 
left who will save your son, or else perish 
with him.” 

Julia did not make her appearance at 
breakfast the next morning, and M. St. Mar- 
tin, on going to her room, found the follow- 
ing note: 

** Dearest Uncle: Imust leave. Let nobody know 
of it for ten days. Our trusted Joseph accompanies 
me. Confide in me.” 

This was a lightning flash from a clear 
sky for M. St. Martin and his wife. But as 
Julia had gone, they respected her request; 
and all who inquired for her received for an 
answer that she was unwell, which did not 
seem at all strange, since she had been look- 
ing much worn for several days. 

After the French had left Bab-el-Sara as 
impregnable from the north, the Arabs forti- 
fied themselves there ; and the Deira, a no- 
madic horde of Farat Ben Asis, encamped 
among the rocks in a spot that defied any 
attack. Beneath a tent, near the middle of 
the Deira, lay the prisoner; and, although 
his hands and feet were fettered, a sentinel 
was at all times on guard. 

One day there appeared in the Deira a 
beggar-woman, asking for food and a place 
to sleep in for the night. The outposts ad- 
mitted her to the camp without difficulty. 
The woman seemed to be one of those gyp- 
sies, who, living on fortune-telling and_nec- 
romancy, victimize the credulous and ignor- 
ant. She was dressed in tattered garments, 
old boots that had undoubtedly been given 
to her, wide breeches, patched up out of 
rags of all sorts, a torn jacket, and over all 
an Arab burnous of the coarsest hairy cloth. 
This enveloped her whole body, even her 
head, only leaving an opening for the eyes, 
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which shone with a youthful and sparkling 
light. But all else that was visible of the 
sun-burnt body, as well as its bent position, 
and the cane which was grasped in her brown 
hands, and which supported her, betrayed 
an old woman. 

Picking out the spot in the Deira where 
the women kept themselves, she sang a few 
Arabian songs, accompanying them ona sort 
of tambourine which hung by herside. Her 
singing soon brought around her a number 
of women, children, and also men. The 
singing ended, she held out her tambourine 
fur alms. ‘The women then asked her if she 
could tell fortunes. 

“That’s my business,” said the gypsy. 
“It’s forty years since I told a young fellow 
that he would become Sultan. His name 
was Ab-el-Kader.” 

“Allah! Allah!” cried those about; and 
more than one hand was stretched out to 
the fortune-teller, who examined the lines on 
one and then another, at the same time mut- 
tering strange words. Then addressing her- 
self to a woman with child, she prophesied 
to her the birth of a son who would become 
pasha of three provinces; to a young girl 
she promised a black-eyed, brave, and rich 
husband, which brought her a coin; to a 
woman bearing all the outward signs of ser- 
vitude, she held out the hope of liberty. 
Thus, quickly taking in the situation, she 
told them what each wanted most to hear. 
From the women she went over among the 
men, and did the same thing, reaping many 
words of thanks and many a piece of money. 
Finally the gypsy came to a man dressed in 
better style, and evidently belonging to the 
soldier-class. She regarded him for a long 
time, and then examining the lines on his 
hand, was heard to say: 

“ Here is a line of great promise; a line 
of riches,” 

‘A line of riches!” exclaimed the young 
Arab, and his eyes beamed with joy. 

“Yes, of riches,” repeated the woman ; 
“and that, too, of great riches!” 

‘‘How and when shall I find them?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Oh,” said she, examining his hand once 
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more, “this line is crossed right here by 
another. It seems, my friend, that you'll 
soon find your riches. But, upon my word! 
here it runs into the index finger. That 
means that the securing of the treasure de- 
pends on yourself.” 

“Can you tell me where to look for 
it?” 

“That’s not so easy,” she said aloud ; and 
then added in a low voice, audible only to- 
him, “and if I can, shall I tell it before all’ 
this crowd of people?” 

Without really knowing what it all meant,. 
the Arab answered in the negative, and at 
the same time slipped a piece of money into- 
her hand. When she had sung a few more 
songs, she withdrew to a quiet spot to eat 
some of the victuals that had been given to 
her. 

Pretty soon, when the Arab had made 
sure that she was alone, he stole up to her 
and seated himself by her side. 

“Now, I suppose you can tell me where 
and how I can find the treasure ? ” 

“] was just thinking about that,” answered 
she, “but I must examine your hands once 
more ”—so saying she seized both his hands 
and let her eyes wander from one to the 
other, at the same time going through a long 
rigmarole. 

“Now I must have a few hairs of your 
head.” 

The Arab cut off a few with his knife and 
handed them to her. 

“ Now, something that’s not quite so easy. 
I must moisten the hairs with a drop of your 
own blood.” 

The Arab scratched the skin on his wrist 
with the sharp point of his knife, and dipped 
the hairs in the blood. In the meanwhile 
the gypsy had formed a circle out of various 
pebbles, little vials, and small pieces of 
metal. 

“‘ Now, all I need is some fire.” 

The Arab offered his pipe. She made a 
small fire in the middle of the circle, laid 
the hairs upon it, and over the smoke thus 
produced she held her tambourine. Then 
she examined it closely, and described cer- 
tain signs on it with her finger. 
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“ Have you a Christian in the camp ?” she 
asked. 

“No!” he answered hesitatingly. 

“T am sorry; that’stoo bad. From what 
has been revealed to me, it appears that the 
treasure is buried. I can take you to the 
spot, provided you promise me a good re- 
ward. But it is indispensable that a Chris- 
tian dig the treasure up.” 

“A Christian ! And how large is the treas- 
ure, I wonder !” 

“T can’t tell you exactly, but the smoke 
indicates a considerable sum.” 

“If that isso,” cried the Arab, putting out 
his hand, as if to grasp the money, “listen! 
We have a Christian as prisoner here. But 
how could I take him along ?” 

“That’s none of my business,” replied the 
gypsy-woman. “ Your interests are at stake, 
not mine.” 

“See here!” said the Arab: “ From mid- 
night to sunrise I keep watch at the Chris- 
tian’s tent. Do you think that we could ex- 
ecute the work in that time?” 

The woman seemed to fall into a sort of 
trance, and meditated. 

“A tall tree; a meadow; not far from 
the tree, running water ; on the bank of the 
stream a dilapidated structure; below, a flow- 
ing well. Somewhere there is the treasure. 
Two, two and a half hours’ ride from here. 
Thus it appears before my mind.” 

“Oh, I know that place perfectly well! I 
have an excellent camel that can make ten 
days’ journey in one. At midnight we'll 
take the prisoner and mount thecamel. I'll 
threaten him with death if he utters a sound. 
As soon as the treasure is dug up, then—” 

“What then—?” 

“ Then the Christian will be buried !” 

Involuntarily the gypsy sprang to her 
feet. 

“ And why that?” she asked. 

“ The dead are silent !” 

“Perhaps you are right,” she answered, 
with feigned quiet. ‘ But fear makes silent: 


possibly you only need inspire him with 
fear.” 

“We'll see what may seem best.” 

Thus they parted. 
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VI. 


Ar midnight as the Arab, whose name 
was Bu-Mahomet, went to relieve the watch, 
he awakened the gypsy-woman, as had been 
agreed on. She followed him stealthily. 
When they reached the tent, they found 
Richard asleep, but Mahomet aroused him 
rudely. 

“Dog of a Christian, get up! 
going to start on a trip.” 

“Where to?” asked Richard, rubbing the 
sleep from his eyes. 

Then the gypsy, who was scarcely visible 
in the dim moonlight, approached. 

“No matter what you see or hear,” she 
advised, ‘“‘make not a sound if your life is 
dear to you. Obey that man and wonder at 
nothing.” 

“What is the meaning of all this?” cried 
Richard. 

“Keep still!” the gypsy woman emphati- 
cally interrupted. “I enjoin silence upon 
you if you wish to live.” 

“That’s right! Well 
Arab. 

Richard was ready to start instantly. 

“Well, I shall do as you command,” he 
said, turning to the Arab. 

Mahomet now released him from his 
chains, and led him to where the swift camel 
stood. He had him mount the animal; 
then helped the woman up, and _ finally 
mounted himself in front. Then they set 
off through the mountains, by lonely paths 
where there was no apprehension of being 
discovered. While mounting, the gypsy had 
succeeded in whispering to Richard two 
words in French: 

“Silence! circumspection !” 

With the swiftness of the wind the camel 
sped through the mountain passes, and in 
an hour’s time they had reached the plain. 
They soon arrived at the described spot. 
The three here dismounted, and the Arab 
tied the camel among some tall bushes. The 
woman seized a stick, and walking about 
every which way, described all sorts of hi- 
eroglyphics in the air, and marked out 
circles on the ground; and finally struck a 
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distant spot near the ruins, with the excla- 
mation : 

“Here, I have found it 

“The Arab put a spade which he had 
brought along in Richard’s hand, and said 
in a threatening voice: 

“Now, go and dig!” 

“Obey thy master!” said the woman 
sharply. 

Richard, trembling from excitement, took 
the spade, and at the indicated place com- 
menced to throw up the soil, which yielded 
easily. 

“Tf you find anything strange, let us know,” 
said the gypsy, who remained with Mahomet 
at a distance, near the camel. 

The Arab was in the greatest excitement, 
trembling from head to foot. The perspira- 
tion rolled from his brow, as he waited in 
suspense between doubts and hopes. 

After a quarter of an hour’s labor Richard 
suddenly cried out : 

“Here is some gold!” 

“Stop digging!” ordered the woman, and 
turning to the Arab who was agitated almost 
beyond control when he heard Richard’s 
words, she added: “We have found the 
treasure, but it would not be wise to let the 
Christian see the whole sum. Bring him 
this way, and collect the money yourself.” 

“Would it not be better to shoot him?” 
asked the Arab, grasping his gun. 

“By no means! Beware, or you will spoil 
everything! Perhaps the Christian is destin- 
ed to continue the digging.” 

The Arab, who was afraid of defeating his 
own chances, seized Richard by the arm, 
and took him to where the woman was, by 
the camel. 

“T suppose I'll have to fetter him first,” 
said Mahomet. 

“Undoubtedly you must, otherwise he 
might escape. Tie him firmly on the camel. 
I shall watch him. I hope you'll not forget 
the reward you promised me.” 

“Rely on me,” answered the Arab, obey- 
ing the suggestion. 

He ordered the prisoner to mount the 
camel, and then tied him there. Then going 


'”? 


to the pit, he laid his gun near him, and 
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At this moment the gypsy 
clapped her hands twice, and from the tall 


stooped down. 


shrubbery there appeared two men. One 
snatched the Arab’s gun, and aiming it at 
him, said : 

“Tf you move, you are a dead man!” 

At the same time, the gypsy, mounting 
the camel and riding by the Arab, said: 

“T promised you a treasure. You'll find 
it in the pit. It is your property. However, 
I advise you never to be seen again in your 
camp.” 

Then she let the camel feel the whip, and 
it flew across the plain. The two men, too, 
mounted their horses, which had been con- 
cealed in the high bushes; and as they rode 
away, they informed the Arab that he would 
find his gun a hundred paces distant. This 
succession of events had almost robbed the 
Arab of his senses. When, however, he had 
composed himself somewhat, and realized 
that he was alone and out of danger, he 
searched for and found the great treasure 
promised him. It was all in French gold 
coins. A hundred paces away he found his 
gun. Then he set off in a direction oppo- 
site to his camp; for if he had gone thither, 
after the flight of his prisoner, he would not 
have remained alive a single hour. 


VII. 


Tue swift camel, after flying rather than 
running for an hour, brought our riders into 
the first village garrisoned by the French. 
Here Richard fell on his knees before Julia, 
and with burning tearsstreaming from his eyes, 
worshiped her as his protecting angel and 
savior. Julia had soon put off her ragged 
garments, and restored to her hands and face 
their natural appearance, in order as a lady 
to mount the horse that stood in readiness. 
The faithful Joseph, together with his kins- 
man, had in the meantime arrived, and the 
happy company started for Algiers, where 
they arrived just ten days after Julia’s disap- 
pearance. 

M. and Mme. St. Martin, who had begun 
to be extremely anxious for Julia’s safety, re- 
ceived their niece with inexpressible joy, and 
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accompanied her and Richard at once to 
the home of Mme Duvallon, who was hardly 
recognizable in cohsequence of her great 
grief. For a long time she struggled in vain 
to utter the words: “ My son!” until at last 
a spasmodic sobbing eased her breath and 
relieved her heart. When now she heard of 
Julia’s brave undertaking, she fell upon her 
neck, and prayed to God to reward the he- 
roic maiden. 

“If I should from henceforth devote my 


To a Young Man. 
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whole life to you, how can I ever compensate 
you for what you have done?” she cried. 

“ By calling me your daughter,” replied 
Julia, covered with blushes. 


A short time thereafter the marriage of 
Richard and Julia was solemnized, General 
Bugeaud signing the contract aswitness. Our 
story leaves us in doubt whether Count de 
Laveritre was present at the ceremony or 


not. 
Albin Putszker. 





TO A YOUNG MAN. 


Caress thy pleasures with a reverent touch: 
Too soon at best their early fragrance flees. 
Seek not to know, to see, or taste too much: 
The sweetest, deepest cup hath still its lees ; 
The blushing grape is not too rudely pressed, 
When gushes forth its richest and its best. 


Bird, bubble, butterfly on light wing straying, 
With changing tints of crimson, blue, and gold, 
Upon warm waves of summer sunlight swaying, 
When thy frail, flaming wing the boy shall hold, 


Alas, how soon its fragile charms expire ! 
E’en so when strong men seize their soul’s desire. 


Rend not with ruthless hand the lily’s bell, 
To gather all its sweetness at a breath; 
Spill not the pearl deep in its bosom’s cell,— 
The crystal gift Aurora’s tears bequeath. 

So shall a delicate perfume be thine, 
Through all the weary hours of day’s decline. 


The gentlest spirits of the earth and air,— 
Sweet mysteries to ruder men unknown— 
Shall yield delights as delicate as rare. 
The secret bowers of Love shall be thy own, 
The one great bliss, so long thy hope’s despair, 
Shall press with eager feet to find thee there. 


E. L. Huggins. 





The Essential Principle of Poetie Art. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE OF POETIC ART.’ 


Ir was originally suggested that our topic 
this evening should be the essential princi- 
ples of poetic art. But I have purposely 
changed the main word in the title to the 
singular number. Time would wholly fail 
us to pursue the manifold and varied condi- 
tions of the poet’s gift to all their diverging 
ends. We must content ourselves with an 
endeavor to find the single determining prin- 
ciple from which they all arise. 

But is there any such single principle? It 
seems difficult to think so, when we contem- 
plate the confusing diversity of the actual 
species of poetry. Not to speak of a com- 
mon originative principle, it does not appear 
probable, at first sight, that anything of es- 
sential import should be common to the 
varieties of poetry at all—to the epic, the 
dramatic, the lyric, the didactic; the tragic, 
the comic; the heroic, the sentimental; the 
meditative, the sportive; the elegiac, the 
satirical; the classic, the romantic. And if 
we turn from the form and mood of the 
poetry to its subject and contents—to love 
and war, to the myriad-visaged landscape 
and the “marvelous heart of man,” to joy 
and sorrow, glory and shame, to “the loud 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind” and 
“those thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity ’—the belief in the unity of the poetic 
spirit becomes still more difficult. How can 
diversity so wide be reduced to unity? How 
can a single principle provide for such man- 
ifold effects, or preserve its identity through- 
out such an infinitude of variations? 

To dispose of these wonderings, and satis- 
fy them, is doubtless part of our business in 
the effort to ascertain the essential principle 
of poetry. But this theoretical aim of our 
inquiry is not the only one; there is a prac- 
tical interest to be served by it, too. The 
former might, to be sure, yield us the pleas- 
ure of a gratified curiosity; but we may 


1 Substance of remarks made at a meeting of the 
Longfellow Memorial Association of the University of 
California, March 5, 1885. 


rightly demand of such an inquiry that it 
furnish us with a discipline of taste and 
with the means of permanent culture. If 
its result is real, it should put us in posses- 
sion of a criterion or touchstone by which 
not only to ascertain the real character of a 
production that professes to be poetry, but 
to discriminate between works undoubtedly 
poetic according to their real merits. Our 
question, then, is not simply whether there 
is a single essential principle of poetic art, 
and what it is, but more pertinently what 
the subtle quality is that makes a poem a 
poem, and determines, by the degree of its 
presence, the rank of any poem in the great 
company of poems. 

The surest method of settling this ques- 
tion might seem to be to examine those 
works which the maturest judgment of the 
world has pronounced the best examples of 
poetry, and by a careful analysis and compari- 
son to penetrate at length to their common 
secret. But, aside from the doubt which 
the large, .x»erience of appreciative minds 
has cast upon tis method of the dissecting 
room, the execution of it would require at 
least an academic term of daily lectures. In 
no less time could we hope to traverse the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, the book of Job, the 
Agamemnon, the Antigone, the Rubaiyat, the 
Divina Commedia, the Hamlet, Lear, Othel- 
lo, and Macbeth, the Death of Wallenstein, 
and the Faust. Even then almost the whole 
of lyric poetry,and the whole of comic, would 
be left untouched. But in this impractica- 
bility of the inductive method we are fortu- 
nate in having the swifter deductive one 
within our reach. We can set out from the 
theory concerning the essential principle of 
art in general, which was so clearly and com- 
prehensively presented to us at our last meet- 
ing by Professor Le Conte.2 As poetry is a 
species of art, its essential principle must be 

2 See his ‘‘ General Principles-of Art and their Appli- 
cation to the Novel,” in the OVERLAND MONTHLY for 
April, 1885. 
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simply a specific development of the principle 
essential to all art; and it will merely re- 
main for us to ascertain what the specific 
addition is that the peculiar conditions of 
the poet’s art make to the principle of art 
in general. 

The general principle of art, then, in re- 
gard to which we all found ourselves in such 
main agreement with Professor Le Conte, 
may be summarily stated as rea/-ideality. 
That is, art is not the canceling of the actual 
and imperfect, and the putting in its place 
of a vague and fanciful perfection that is 
only an illusory abstraction after all; it is the 
transfiguring of the actual by the ideal that 
is actually immanent in it. The actual hides 
in itself an ideal that is its true reality and 
its destination, and this hiaden ideal it is the 
function of art to reveal. The artist is a 
seer whose eye pierces to the secret of which 
the natural fact is the embodied sign and 
prophecy. He is a magician whose hand 
releases the spirit imprisoned in matter, and 
transforms the brute token into the breath- 
ing and speaking body. And as the ideal 
in the whole of nature moves in an infinite 
process toward an Absolute Perfection, we 
may truly say that art is the apotheosis of 
nature. Art is thus at once the exaltation 
of the natural towards its destined supernat- 
ural perfection, and the investiture of the 
Absolute Beauty with the reality of natural 
existence. Its aim and work is consequently 
not a means to some higher end, but is itself 
an end absolute ; or, as we may otherwise 
state the case, art is its own end. It is not 
a mere recreation for man, a piece of by- 
play in human life, nor is it merely a mears 
to some other more serious end; but it is a 
mode of spiritual activity, the lack of which 
would be a falling short of the destination of 
man. It is itself part and parcel of man’s 
eternal vocation. 

And this self-subsistence, this serious ne- 
cessity, grounded in the very nature of art 
as the investiture of the actual with its ideal- 
reality or real-ideality (call it which we will) 
is the essential quality and the criterion of 
art. If a work comes to us claiming to be 


a piece of art, its claim must stand or fall 
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according as we can or cannot find a place 
for it in that scheme of our life which com- 
ports with the permanent self-respect of hu- 
man nature ; and according to its place in 
the scale of things compatible with the 
worth of man, as measured by his rational 
self-criticism, must be its rank in the scale of 
art. 

Applied to poetry, this theory would teach 
us that what makes a poem a poem is the 
embodiment in it of some element of actual 
experience, set in the light of that ideal of 
itself which, by virtue of fitting into the ideal 
of human nature, forms at once the true re- 
ality of the embodied fact and a permanent 
part in the complete reality of man. The 
theory rests upon the doctrine that the final 
truth of nature and of man is one and the 
same ; that the ideal law of nature—the pre- 
destined end toward which it moves by force 
of its own immanent idea—is identical with 
that revealed in the human imagination as 
the ideal of man ; that the criterion of im- 
agination, as distinguished from the caprice 
of fancy, is this conformity with the laws of 
nature—this holding fast to the sobriety of 
the actual, and pursuing the lines of its real 
ideal, as projected according to the actual 
(even if unrealized) guidance of rational 
thought. Such productions as exhibit this 
healthy and truly prophetic imagination that 
moves upon the lines of eternal law common 
to nature and to man, are genuine poems; 
such as lack it are not. The latter may give 
a transient pleasure to such minds as, still 
under the dominion of passion and impulse, 
and always seeking for that intensity of ex- 
perience which alone can satisfy the craving 
for novelty and change, fall naturally into 
bondage to the glittering but capricious illu- 
sions of fancy ; but such works will have no 
place in the abiding judgment of man: they 
cannot endure the test of time. It is pro- 
foundly true that it is not only the quality 
but the test of a real poem, that, like every 
other work of genuine art, it possesses @ 
perpetually increasing interest ; and this, not 
only for the individual reader, but for historic 
man, as his culture advances in successive 
generations and succeeding ages. Indeed, 
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we may carry the principle of this test even. 


farther than Professor Le Conte has done, 
and say that works of art, and therefore 
poems, fail of their full effect on a first view 
in proportion to their greatness. Only the 
most experienced judges can recognize a 
work of the highest order upon sight ; even 
to them the realization of its true compass 
and depth comes only through repeated ex- 
amination and patient study; while upon 
the ordinary observer, even of good taste, the 
first effect of the greatest works is unimpress- 
ive or even disappointing. Work of genius 
demands an answering genius in the behold- 
er; in lack of it, there must be a patient 
teachableness that waits reverently on the 
slow self-revelation of greatness. 

So far, somewhat altered in form of expres- 
sion, and with its implied grounds partially 
exhibited, the theory presented by Professor 
Le Conte. We have from it a fruitful con- 
ception of the ground-trait of the essential 
principle of poetry :—All poetry must, in com- 
mon with all other art, combine in one whole 
a fact of sense and the real-ideal of the im- 
agination—the ideal conforming to the root- 
idea of the fact ; this real-ideal must in the 
poetry, as it does in the law of nature, com- 
port with the law that determines the per- 
manent worth of man; and the whole into 
which the ideal and the fact are blended 
must, in the poetic treatment, be presented 
as a self-justifying end—the poet must regard 
and treat his poem as completely its own 
end. It should now be our business to trace 
the steps of specialization by which, in the 
act of poetic creation, this ground-trait de- 
velops itself from the common principle of 
all art into the specific principle of poetry. 
But before doing this, and in order the bet- 
ter to effect it, I will endeavor to present the 
theory advanced by Professor Le Conte in a 
somewhat varied form, and from a different 
point of view. And as he, though presenting 


it in his own admirable and original way, has 
followed in the main the doctrine of Schiller 
and of Schelling, I shall follow here the prin- 
ciples suggested by Hegel, in his develop- 
ment of the hints furnished by his two great 
predecessors. 
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The point of view from which I would 
reconstruct our theory of art is the trait of 
art’s being its own end, taken in conjunction 
with another trait constantly implied by 
Professor Le Conte, though I think nowhere 
expressly mentioned by him—the trait, I 
mean, of literal crea¢iveness, in virtue of which 
every true work of art is not only a union of 
the two contrasted elements—the actual and 
the ideal—but an indivisible wat, in which 
each element lives indeed, but not in its 
own proper and isolated form. Each lives, 
on the contrary, in a higher realization in 
one and the same new reality. The real zs, but 
is idealized, and the ideal has taken on a 
completer realization than it had in the orig- 
inal fact. And thus the work of art brings 
into existence a new being—an actual and 
genuine individual, ‘This is the sovereign 
and essential quality of art; and it is because 
this individual creation is set into existence 
in pursuance of the real-ideal constituting 
the law of nature, and thus enters into being 
as a real term in nature—a term, too, pro- 
phetic of that transfigured order of nature 
which is kindred with the rational nature of 
man and is to form his fitting abode—it is 
precisely for this reason, I say, that we can 
truly assert—nay, that we cannot do less 
than assert—that every work of art is an end 
in itself. Emerson has put this view with 
the greatest force in his poem of “The Prob- 
lem”: 

** For, out of THOUGHT’s interior sphere, 
Art’s wonders rose to upper air ; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 


And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass ; 
Art might obey, but not surpass : 

The passive master /ent his hand 

To the vast Soul that o'er him planned ; 
And the same Power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.” 


The same thought, of the blending of the 
actual and the ideal in a new actual—a more 
veritable individual, at once more ideal and 
more real—is the burden of those forever 
quoted yet forever fresh lines of Shakespeare: 
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** The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to SHAPES, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


The self-justifying, self-motived nature of 
art—and hence of the poetic art—as con- 
sisting in the literal creation of new and in- 
dividual realities, and of realities, too, that 
continue the line of nature in its true prog- 
ress toward the Absolute Beauty which is also 
the goal of man, is the real ground-trait, 
then, of the essential principle of poetry that 
we are seeking. Here, again, Emerson in 
one of the most perfect of poeems—‘*To the 
Rhodora”’—has given us an expression of the 
right reason of art or beauty—conjoined re- 
markably with the real ground of its self- 
sufficiency—that is as high as we can well 
conceive : 


‘*In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that ¢/ eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose, 
I never thought to ask, I never knew : 
But, in my simple tgnorance, suppose 
The selfsame Power that brought me there, 
brought you.” 


That is, the self-excuse of the being of 
beauty and the self-warranty of the higher 
human nature are alike grounded in the 
Power who reveals his own ideal nature in 
both. The beautiful and the soul of man 
are in an eternal correlation. Each, as the 
expression of the selfsame Ideal of the Rea- 
son that is the living source of both, reflects 
the other and implies the other. Each in 
this its inseparable union with the other is 
thus self-complete, and so must truly be said 
to stand in need of nothing for its justifica- 
tion save itself—must be said to be an end 
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in itself, an end absolute—to be its own end. 
Now, art és art only as it creates the beauti- 
ful ; that is, only as it sets the beautiful into 
actual existence, or, what is the same thing, 
transforms the actual into the beautiful 
which is its proper truth and higher reality. 
To be itself, then, art must generate that 
which in its necessary correlation with the 
ideal of human nature is an absolute end, 
and not a means; and hence, to be itself— 
to be at all—art must be its own end. 

We need, however, to ascertain clearly 
what this noticeable expression really means. 
It is liable to great and even gross misunder- 
standing. It seems to challenge the most 
sacred convictions of the Puritan spirit— 
which, as a genuine historic spirit, has a real 
authority—and it does challenge, mortally, 
the Puritan’s abstract and one-sided concep- 
tion of human life; but it might seem also 
to justify or excuse the sensual spirit, as 
much as to say: “ Quicguid libet licet—art is 
its own law, it may do as it will. It may, if 
it please, clothe license and sensuality in the 
enticing garb of color and fair form and 
melodious sound and ravishing words; its 
only condition is that its product shall be 
beautiful.” 

And this its sole condition we may fear- 
lessly accept ; but we must also as fearlessly 
apply it. When rigorously applied, it puts 
an end at once to the pretensions of the sen- 
sual school of professed artists and poets, 
and allays the righteous rage and honest ap- 
prehensions of the Puritan, and may hope, 
possibly, to win him to a larger apprehension 
of life. For merely physical or sensuous 
beauty is not the end of art; but that intel- 
lectual beauty whose consummation is the 
beauty of a complete and righteous life. It 
must be remembered that the ideal which 
guides and inspires art—genuine art—is the 
Supreme Ideal at once of man and nature. 
The true artist worships and must worship 
God; but his rite and symbol must be his 
art, and, so far as he is artist, must be his art 
alone. Not that the God whom he adores 
by his art is other than the God whom we 
all adore by a common dutiful life; but that 
to him, in his function of artist, the godhead, 
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in all its sum of perfections, is summed up in 
the Spirit of Beauty. 

Nor does the doctrine that art is its own 
end mean that art is indifferent to science 
(or philosophy) and religion ; nor that beauty 
stands in no necessary relation to truth and 
goodness. On the contrary, to reach the 
true state of the case, we must go even farther 
than Tennyson has gone, in the famous lines 
prefixed to his “ Palace of Art,” in which 
he declares— 

‘*That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three 
sisters 

That dote upon each other, friends to man, 


Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears.” 


For we must say, rather, that beauty, truth, 
and good stand in an eternal mutual neces- 
sity ; neither of them has any real existence 
at all apart from the others. Though each 
has a formative principle of its own, so that 
they are all real, in a distinction that is irre- 
ducible, yet this distinction is in the form 
of their being, and not in its content ; for 
neither can complete its own idea except as 
it gathers the two others into itself: beauty 
that does not comprehend truth and good- 
ness is no complete beauty, but only the ru- 
diment of beauty ; truth that does not include 
good and beauty is only the fragment of 
truth ; and goodness that does not compass 
truth and beauty is only an abortive good- 
ness. In all of them alike, lives and reigns 
one selfsame Supreme Ideal, whose essence 
necessarily involves the three; and it is this 
that is the ground of their mutual involution. 
Their triune relation is strikingly expressed 
in the slightly altered words of Goethe : 
** As all Nature’s myriad changes 
Still one changeless Power proclaim, 
So in Thought’s wide kingdom ranges 
One vast Meaning, still the same : 


This is Truth—eternal Reason 
That from Beauty takes its dress, 
And through every changing season 
Stands for aye in Righteousness.” 


It will aid us in further clearing up the 
conception of beauty and art as ends in 
themselves, if we trace to a sufficient precis- 
ion the nature of thedistinction between these 
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three consubstantial ideas which we have 
now found to enjoy this literally hypostatic 
union. The true, the beautiful, and the 
good are each recognized by the developed 
human spirit everywhere as ends absolute— 
that is, as each its own end; and we have 
now seen the ground of this recognition in 
the fact that, through their reciprocal impli- 
cation, the reality of each is one and the 
same engendering unity of the three, and 
that this, as the one and sole Supreme Ideal, 
is of necessity the absolute end—is its own 
end. And while this demonstrates that none 
of the three, in isolation from the others or 
in any abstract conception of it, can bea 
valid end at all, and, consequently, that 
beauty cannot be its own end apart from its 
complete nature as involving truth and good— 
much less if it be set in antagonism to them-— 
the clear distinction of the one from the other 
and the discovery of the exact basis of the 
distinction will corroborate and emphasize 
their necessary interdependence. 

In attempting to trace this distinction, we 
naturally have our attention arrested by a 
time-honored and very striking definition of 
beauty: Beauty is the reduction of diversity 
to unity; it is variety in unity, or unity in 
variety ; it is the harmony of divergent parts 
in a single whole; it is the reconciliation of 
antagonistic elements ; it is the triumph of 
the one over the many. The definition has 
not only the note of age, but of genius ; it is 
itself beautiful, or, more exactly, it affects us 
in its first impression with a sense of the 
beautiful; we feel that it is fit to have come 
as it did from the lips of Plato and of Augus- 
tine. And it is undeniably true, in the sense 
that it states a real and universal quality of 
beauty, and an indispensable condition of its 
existence. It iscertain that everything that 
is beautiful must be self-harmonious ; that 
every work of art must have an inward fitness 
ofits component members. Indeed, we may 
without exaggeration take a sublimer flight, 
and say that every work of art is, and must 
be, an embodied theodicy—it must by its 
nature be a symbol of the justification of 
the ways of God to man, of the perfection 
of the Sum of all Perfections in creating an 
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imperfect world. Every work of art, in fact, 
is the incarnation of man’s faith in the per- 
fection of things in their complete or ideal 
reality—of his seer’s insight into that perfec- 
tion by the prophetic light of imagination. 
A work of art is really a monumental record 
of a vision of the world in its real totality—in 
the light of the Sovereign Idea that origin- 
ates it, embodies itself in it, and guides it to 
its destination. 

But while all. this is true of art, and of 
beauty as its object, the crucial question is, 
whether it is peculiar to art and to beauty ; 
or, granting that it is the indispensable con- 
dition of their existence, is it also the suffi- 
cient condition? Now it is plain enough that, 
in this quality of self-harmony, this unity of 
diverse terms, we are not upon the nerve 
peculiar to beauty and art, but upon the 
trunk of their kindred and identity with 
truth and science, with good and religion ; 
that for the differencing of this identity into 
the individual reality of art and beauty some 
further principle is needed ; the principle of 
self-harmony, though indispensable, is itself 
insufficient. For science is as unquestionably 
a self-harmonious whole, a variety in unity, 
as any work of art can be; truth is a system 
of which science is the imaging exposition; 
and its supreme objective principle is the 
same as that of religion—-the one and only 
Creative Idea or Self-existent Person ; while 
religion is the imaging practice of the 
moral system or harmony in which good, by 
its own nature, subsists. Beauty, truth, and 
good—art, science, and religion——come thus 
alike under the common formula of unity in 
variety ; and this, too, independently of that 
special and intimate phase of it which their 
identical triune essence, in their necessary 
interdependence and mutual involution, pre- 
sents. But while this corroborates their 
kindred, and even puts it in a new and strik- 
ing light, we not only fail here of the secret 
of their distinction, but we are conscious 
that we have nothing more than a formal 
statement of their identity ; the essence of 
their common nature is missing, afterall. To 
say that beauty, truth, and good are all self- 
harmonies—all unities in variety—tells us 
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as little of their common secret as of the 
specific secret of each ; we would know what 
unity of what variety is in each case there. 
And if we press the matter, we discover 
that nothing affords any key to either secret 
except the nature of our own human person- 
ality ; that the trinity we cannot but observe 
in beauty, truth, and good is counterposed 
to a trinity in our own being as persons, and 
that the distinctions in it are dependent on 
this correlation, get their definition from this, 
and are in so far founded thereon. We, too, 
as persons (or beings rationally conscious) are 
existent, and can only be so, in a triune syn- 
thesis—an individual unity of intellect, sus- 
ceptibility, and will. As members of the sys- 
tem of merely sub-personal nature, which we 
really are, and as which we begin and must 
begin the course of our proper or personal 
being, we recognize ourselves to be individual 
beings, merely in the low sense of being lim- 
ited and specific; and we contrast with our- 
selves a universe of things and persons hav- 
ing a reality transcendent of us, grounded 
finally in the reality of an absolutely perfect 
and therefore self-existent Supreme Person. 
The conscious life of this Supreme Person, 
because of its perfection, constitutes a uni- 
versal that is real and concrete, in the sense 
of standing for the potential or final or ful- 
filled life of every possible conscious being. 
To ourselves thus contrasted as individual 
against this universal, we give the name of 
subjects ; to the universe of things and other 
finite persons that have their being tran- 
scendent of ours in the being of the Universal 
Person, we give the name of odects, partly to 
designate them as the targets, so to speak, of 
our subjective contemplation, partly to mark 
them as grounded in the universality that 
transcends our limits, and all limits save 
those arising from its own free nature. In 
so far as we are subjects, now, and tend to live 
in the isolated abstraction of our merely par- 
ticular selves, we are merely a susceptibility ; 
but in so far as we have revelatiorrof the uni- 
verse of objects, and can trace, even if by slow 
degrees, the system of their existence to its 
root in the Supreme Person, we are an inée/- 
lect ; finally, in so far as we can unite in an 
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indivisible activity our subjective with our 
objective essence, raising our mere suscepti- 
bility into the universal life of theintellect, and 
thus repeating in our own life the life of the 
sovereign ideal that images for us the charac- 
ter of the Supreme Person, we are a w#//. In 
short, susceptibility is our being as subjects, 
intellect is our being as part of the real 
world of objects, and will is the synthesis of 
both—is our being as subject-objects In 
our “state of nature,” susceptibility, as the 
very root of our individual reality, dominates 
us wholly ; intellect appears only in the ru- 
dimentary form. of sensuous impressions— 
mere uncomprehended dafa “from else- 
where ;” and will appears as mere self-will— 
mere unreasoning desire. By the discipline 
of life we gradually ascend, through the medi- 
ation of the intellect, into the freedom belong- 
ing to will—to will whose life is obedience to 
reason, as at once the law of nature and the 
law of God. Thus our reality of personal 
existence, while immovably conditioned upon 
this trinity of our nature, derives all its spring 
from the same Supreme Ideal that we found 
a while ago to be the essential reality of 
beauty, truth, and good. Thus the Supreme 
Ideal defines itself in these three forms 
through its correlation with the three consti- 
tutive elements of our personality. We may 
therefore approximately define truth, beauty, 
and good as follows: Truth is the Supreme 
Ideal as the object of the intellect ; beauty, that 
Ideal as the object of the susceptibility ; and 
good, the same asthe object of the will. Or, by 
going back to the ground of our threefold con- 
stitution, in the distinction between object and 
subject, we may say that truth is the Supreme 
Ideal taken barely in its objective aspect 
taken in its pure universality, apart from any 
interest of the subject that knows it ; beauty, 
on the contrary, is the same Ideal directly in 
its aspect of interest to the subject; while 
good, as the subject bringing the object with- 
in its own life—as the reconciliation of the 
interest of the subject with the disinterested 
niversality of the object—is the Supreme 
[deal in its own reality. Or, again, to return 
)our first theme—the identity of essence in 
the three, by virtue of their mutual implica- 
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tion—we must say that truth has its distinc- 
tive reality of form in dominating the com- 
mon content of the three by the object, or 
the principle of wizversality; while the dis- 
tinctive form of beauty is the predominance 
of the subject, or the principle of particular- 
ity ; finally, the specific form of good is the 
union of the particular with the universal by 
the subject becoming rational object or the 
object becoming conscious subject—that is, 
the principle of real individuality. This last 
point of view, now, furnishes us with a new 
test of the true nature of art, and enables 
us to pass out of this long digression, and ad- 
vance again upon the proper line of our in- 
quiry. 

For the real meaning of our last position 
is, that science approaches the universal— 
the truth—in its abstract form only, while 
art and religion deal with it in the concrete ; 
art putting it as an external object, so far in- 
dividualized as an unconscious thing may 
be; religion putting it as an inwardly living 
subject-object—that is, as fully individualized 
as only a conscious person can be. While 
art, science, and religion, then, like beauty, 
truth, and good, thus derive their distinct 
reality from their relation to human nature, 
and not from any quality intrinsic in their 
own isolated being, we find the specific trait 
of beauty in its setting the Supreme Ideal 
that it shares with truth and good into liv- 
ing interaction with our faculty of delight. 
That Ideal is beautiful in so far as it fills us 
with joy, and our joy is the sentiment of the 
beautiful in so far as it is joy in that Ideal. 
Art, therefore, to fulfill its own idea, must 
put that Ideal before us as a reality. But 
while the indispensable ground of art thus 
lies in the ideal, the identity of its ideal with 
that of truth and good requires that it found 
on fact, that it follow the law of nature, and 
that its works, while genuine facts of nature 
—sensibly objective individual things—be 
higher embodiments of the idea that founds 
nature and foreordains its course. In art, 
then, the universal descends into sensible 
individuality—descends in fuller self-realiza- 
tion than in the merely natural fact. Thus, 
to exist, the work of art must truly be crea?- 
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ed ; and in art man actually adds new and 
real and higher forms to the system of nature 
itself. This is the sublime prerogative of 
human nature. Man completes nature, not 
simply as himself a nature—a round of en- 
dowment passively received—standing at the 
summit of the natural system, but veritably 
as a free creator, to whom the Auther of 
nature has assigned the transcendent office 
of carrying out the prophetic types of nature 
into that higher world which is nature’s end 
and true reality—a world of new existences 
fit to be the expressions and the companions 
of man’s spiritual life. It was with literal 
truth that Schiller sang : 


** But shine, O Man, is art!—thine wholly and alone.” 


Indeed, the entire world of spirit—the world 
of religion, of laws, and of science, as well 
as of art; of good and right and truth, as well 
as of beauty—God creates only through the 
creative freedom of man. Art in its unblem- 
ished nature, like religion and the search of 
truth, is thus literallyasacrament. The art- 
ist’s calling and genius are sacred, and the 
men of old spoke with strict accuracy when 
they called the poet holy, and directed that 
he be venerated as a prophet. The darker 
is the condemnation, then, of our world of 
boasted “enlightenment,” and of those minds 
of prostituted power who stand for the min- 
isters of art in it, that belief in this elevating 
truth has become as good as dead and well- 
nigh impossible. Art will never get its own, 
nor do its proper work in the discipline of 
life, until the sense of its real and sacred 
character comes once more into the general 
judgment, and masses of men look upon it 
as the few great spirits have looked who have 
been its true masters and interpreters. 

But art cannot be sacred, save by the con- 
sistency of its contents with its sacred nor- 
mal aim, and with the ideal which it shares, 
in its real nature, with truth and good. Itis 
hollow and trivial enough if its soul of Ceep 
thought and reverent imagination be lost, 
and if men descend to the folly of taking 
its formal “chnigue for its sufficient essence. 
The power of art lies in the artist’s flashing in- 
sight into truth. It is a power of thought ; 


but of thought that, swifter and more sure 
of its symbols than the sage’s, utters itself 
directly in its proper sensible forms. Ney- 
ertheless, its contents are always such as the 
sage and the man of science will surely verify 
in proportion to their degree of wisdom and 
knowledge. So that, as Ruskin in his “ Mod- 
ern Painters ” says, ‘‘ He is the greatest artist 
who in the sum of all his works has given 
us the greatest sum of the greatest truths.” 
This brings us to a final removal of the mis- 
apprehension that regards the principle of 
art’s being its own end as implying indiffer- 
ence to truth and good. The doctrine does 
not mean that the contents of a work of art 
—of a poem, for instance—are not neces- 
sarily true and moral; much less does it mean 
that those contents may, if the artist choose, 
violate truth and morality. Such a mean- 
ing would contradict the nature of art, as we 
have now seen it. The meaning is, that 
while truth and good, in all their various 
gradations from the lowest to the highest, 
form the essential contents of art, its charac- 
ter as av/—as distinguished, that is, from sci 
ence and religion—turns on its form, and that 
its whole business, in dealing with whatever 
contents that are compatible with its nature, 
is to put them into its own proper form, in- 
stead of the form proper to religion or to sci- 
ence. For, whereas the proper form of science 
is explanation and argument, and the proper 
form of religion and morality is exhortation 
and command, that of art is simply the direct- 
est embodiment of its theme as the theme it- 
self requires. Assured that the theme is com- 
patible with the ideal nature of art, the art- 
ist knows that it will justify itself and work 
its own work, if only it can find expression in 
its natural embodiment. The theme and its 
natural embodiment stand to him as their 
own end; his sole business is to give them 
free being. He has faith in his art, faith in 
the substance of his subject, and faith in the 
power of its own proper and self-determined 
form to make its worth and meaning clear. 
It stands in need of no assistance from the 
explanation that belongs to science, or the 
exhortation that belongs to religion. Nor 
has it any need or intention to instruct for 
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instruction’s sake, or to exhort for the sake 
of edification. It has what we may dare to 
call a higher aim. It will render its theme 
as the theme zs, sure that the inward worth 
which makes the thing of beauty a joy for- 
ever will shine by its own light, and that in- 
struction and edification will take care of 
themselves. So far as the artist entertains 
any other motive than the exactly fit expres- 
sion of his fit theme, so far will he surely fall 
short of his artist’s aim ; for the presence of 
the foreign motive, however moral or judi- 
cious it may be, will certainly distract his at- 
tention from the essential demands of his 
theme, and members will appear in his work 
that do not belong there, while others that 
belong will fail to come in. This is the 
reason why didactic or hortatory versifying 
offends a healthy taste, why allegorical sculp- 
ture and painting are insipid, and why the 
“novel with a purpose” has become a by- 
word and reproach. 

To return, now, to our starting-point, and 
realize upon the long transaction we have 
been carrying on in the grounds of our view— 
we may say, with a better comprehension 
than at first, that art is imaginative creation 
taking its hint from fact, and setting into 
existence a thoroughly individualized unit, 
for the simple purpose of giving the theme 
which the work represents an embodiment 
in vital accord with its nature; but this na- 
ture must be such as comports with the 
real ideality that makes the essence of art. 
Inshort, art is the literal origination of a 
beautiful object simply for the sake of its 
beauty. 

To apply this to the poetic art: A poem, 
to be such, must present some theme, of a 
completely original unity, wrought out of the 
materials of real experience by force of the 
ideal which, while carried in them and in 
fact giving them origin, points beyond 
them; and which, though condemning them 
to imperfection, recognizes in them a token, 
at least, of the Supreme Perfection. This 
theme must not be simply rehearsed, but 
must be embodied—set forth in an organic 
and individual whole that gives usjthe sense 
of actual life and the verity of a personal iden- 
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tity ; and into the treatment of this theme 
no motive whatever must enter except the 
setting of it forth in the form its own nature 
determines. In fact, the essence of poetic 
form, in common with that of all other artis- 
tic form, lies just in this intimate correspond- 
ence between theme and expression; and 
it is this that is the secret of that impression 
of living reality which marks the work of 
art and the genuine poem. Form, in this 
sense, is the very life of poetry, as of all art ; 
for though rationality of contents is indis- 
pensable to art, and the degree of this is the 
main determinant of the rank of a work, yet 
this is common to art with truth and good, 
and art obtains its differential and sufficing 
quality in this trait of form alone. 

But all that we have thus far determined 
leaves us still on the ground of art in gener- 
al. We have as yet no canon of poetry dis- 
tinct from a canon of art universally. Our 
passage to this must be effected by ascer- 
taining the basis of distinction among the 
different orders of art. And here I hope 
that Professor Le Conte, who has hitherto 
been so admirably our guide in fruitful sug- 
gestions, will bear with us if we at length 
perceptibly, though slightly, part from him 
in his view of the classification of the arts. 
To his striking statement of the ground of 
the common distinction of the arts into the 
useful and the fine—that the one class is an 
embodiment of the laws of force, and the 
other of the laws of form—there is, of course, 
no occasion to except, unless it be in the tri- 
fling matter of calling the needed attention 
to the fact that force is here made to cover 
(as under the modern dynamic conception 
of mathematics it may certainly do) so much 
of form as is geometrical and physical; while 
form is really used in the restricted sense of 
imaginative harmony. It might be better, 
then, to call the first class the mechanical 
arts, and the second (as Schelling has done) 
the esemplastic—those that form a mani- 
fold into unity for the sake of the unity 
—and to bring out more distinctly the 
point that the real difference between 
the two classes is that a mechanical whole 
must of necessity be nothing but a means to 
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something beyond it, while a whole of imag- 
ination is not a means at all, but a veritable 
end. In short, the mechanical arts do not 
result in true wholes. Every mechanical 
result is, after all, only a contributing part 
to the real whole that comes into existence 
in the realm of the esemplastic arts alone— 
the realm of the fine arts. Nor must we 
overlook the important fact that the distinc- 
tion between the mechanical and the fine in 
art is not really a distinction into separate 
classes, but a distinction of order or grada- 
tion in the elements of one indivisible system. 
The products of mechanism are doubtless 
in most instances separate material objects, 
but these are never finalities. They are al- 
Ways mnere means to some final want in our 
rational nature, and get their justification 
thereby ; or else they receive their condem- 
nation and ultimate dismissal from the world 
as man will have it, because of their lack of 
such rational ground. These rational ends 
it is the function of fine art, in conjunction 
with religion and science, to express ; and 
it must be borne in mind that the mechani- 
cal enters into every fine art, and is indis- 
pensable to its existence and complete real- 
ization ; but let it be more carefully borne 
in mind that this mechanical element is only 
the servant of the fine art as such, and that 
this fine art, in its own proper nature, is not 
even hinted at in the mechanical. The 
sculptor must be a deft draughtsman and 
modeler; but draughtsmanship and model- 
ing are not sculpture. The painter must be 
a draughtsman and a colorist ; but drawing 
and coloring are not painting. The compos- 
er must be a master of melodics and coun- 
terpoint ; but melody and harmony are not 
an oratorio or a symphony. ‘The poet must 
be master of rhythm, metre, and all the re- 
sources of rhetoric; but rhythm, metre, and 
all the arts of rhetoric are infinitely short of 
the soul of poetry. No: it is the creative 
principle of imagination alone that gives the 
fine arts their proper substance—the princi- 
ple that creates for the sake of creating, for 
the sake of giving free course to that imag- 
ination which is not only an essential but the 
guiding factor in the supernatural constitu- 
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tion of man, and which not only founds for 
him the order of religion and science, as 
well as that of art, but is the constructive 
and developing principle of the universe 
itself. 

So far, beyond doubt, Professor Le Conte 
would heartily follow us; and I trust he will 
not regard us as going too far astray when 
we now depart somewhat farther from his 
stated view in the grouping of the fine arts 
themselves. He recognizes the standard 
five—architecture, sculpture, painting, mu- 
sic, and poetry—but throws them, in the 
terminology of Aristotle, into two groups: 
the mimetic, including sculpture and paint- 
ing, and the poetic, or creative, including 
architecture, music, and poetry. I hope I 
shall not be doing more than developing the 
germ lying apparently in Professor Le Conte’s 
own thoughts, as shown by his expressed 
suspicion of the philosophic character of this 
division, when I emphasize his own state- 
ment, that the so-called mimetic arts 
more than imitative, otherwise they would 
not belong at all in the category of fine art.” 
And I would not only emphasize the state- 
ment, but add to it this other: that fine art, 
as such, is not mimetic at all, and that rela- 
tion or non-relation to the sensible world 
does not constitute the distinction between 
the various fine arts. In a word, architec- 
ture, music, and poetry must as truly derive 
their materials from the world of sensible 
while 


* are 


experience as sculpture and painting ; 
sculpture and painting must as really contain 
imaginative creation as architecture, music, 
or poetry. ‘That the sense-world which is 
the basis of the latter three is a world of in- 

er sense, while that which founds the two 
former is an external world, is a point of no 
material import. The vital chord in all the 
fine arts is their self-motived, creative func- 
tion; and any real distinction among them 
must refer to a gradation of their perfection 
in giving this function free play. If one, 
but only one, of the arts recognized as fine 
is so hampered by relations to the mechani- 
cal arts, so circumscribed by certain uses its 
product has to serve, as to be prevented 
from entering unreservedly into the ideal of 
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its theme, while it unquestionably still deals 
with the ideal, then we must place that art 
at the bottom of a hierarchy in whose higher 
grades the other arts will follow each other 
according to their compass of creative free- 
dom. 

Now, by this principle, it is found that 
the recognized fine arts form an ascending 
series in the order in which I have already 
named them —architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, and poetry. As to architecture, 
it is obvious that this art, in its aim of-giving 
the masses and details of a building ideal 
form, is guided and restricted both by the 
purposes of shelter and room that the build- 
ing is to serve, and by the laws of construct- 
ive engineering. The two combine to pre- 
vent the free action of imagination, not only 
in regard to the proportions of the structure 
and the mode of combining its component 
masses, but also, though in a less degree, in 
regard to the ornamentation of its details. 
A building cannot be made with a primary 
reference to the demands of beauty. Use 
and stability must be secured at all haz- 
ards, and the architect can only make it 
as beautiful as these conditions will per- 
Any other method in building would 
Accordingly, it has been well 


mit. 
be absurd. 
said that architecture is not pure art, but 
only art struggling to get into being— 
" as the Germans phrase it, “to 
become.” In all the other four arts in the 
list, the creative function is quite emancipat- 


striving,” 


ed from external uses and mechanical con- 
ditions. The only question regarding each 
is, What limits to the perfection of creative 
freedom remain by virtue of its material or 
medium of embodiment? what enlargement 
of free expression has it by reason of the 
greater complex of elements which it merges 
into unity in its material, or by reason of the 
more inward and intellectual nature of its me- 
dium of embodiment? By the principle here 
involved, sculpture ranks below painting, not 
only because its material, as matter in mass, 
is less kindred with the intellectual nature of 
imaginationthan thesurface of pigment which 
painting presents, but because its medium of 
embodiment, physical form, is less complex 
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than that of painting, which unites both form 
and color with perspective ; the consequence 
of all which is, that sculpture is much more 
restricted than painting in its control over 
the principles of unity: it is limited to one 
narrow spot of foreground space, as well as 
to a present instant of time, while painting 
is limited in the unity of time alone; hence, 
the vaster manifold that painting has the 
power of reducing to unity opens to the lat- 
ter a vastly larger range of creative combi- 
nation. Painting, in its turn, must yield to 
music in creative scope, partly because music 
works in a medium —sound, and the scale, 
and the harmonic and the rhythmic systems 
—not only more ethereal but incomparably 
more complex than that of painting, giving 
rise to an enormous increase in the alterna- 
tives for combination ; partly because music 
is released from all limits of space, having 
no form but that of time, and is uncon- 
strained by any defined boundaries even in 
the latter; but, most of all, because music, in 
its medium of sound, has an organ of utter- 
ance more expressive of the mystery of ex- 
istence, more immediately answering to the 
undefined and inarticulate longings with 
which the soul looks into the dim unknown 
from whence the ideal unveils itself, than 
any other: it is in this that the human heart 
spontaneously pours itself forth when in com- 
munion with “those thoughts that wander 
through eternity,” or when thrilled by those 
other ‘‘ thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” Finally, in poetry we reach the form of 
art in which not only are the unities of time 
and place and action freed from the restrictive 
bounds of the single instant, the single spot, 
the single simple transaction, but the medium 
of embodiment is thought itself, with its 
completely articulate utterance in language. 
Here, the very source of the ideal view of the 
world, the very origin of the creative artistic 
impulse, becomes the material and the instru- 
ment of its own purpose, the executor of its 
own will. The scope of the creative faculty is 
therefore the utmost conceivable, and poetry 
rightfully takes the highest place as the art 
of the greatest possibilities—the art, indeed, 
of an all-inclusive compass, 
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If we sum up, now, all that our inquiry has 
gathered concerning the essential principle 
of poetic art, our result is this: that what 
makes a poem a poem is the fact that there is 
presented in it, in a rounded whole of rigor- 
ous unity, a theme of real-ideality—a theme 
founded in actual experience, but transfig- 
ured in the light of that ideal, borne within 
it, which unites it at once with the reality of 
nature and with the Supreme Ideal toward 
which all naturemoves. Thisreal-ideal strikes 
in with the real law of nature, expresses it, 
and is in fact its product. The theme this 
offers to the poet must be embodied in exact 
accordance with its own nature, and simply 
for its own worth—for its own beauty—for 
its own sake. The whole that this embodi- 
ment gives must be a literal creation, a unit 
thoroughly individual and nowhere to be 
matched—without a double—and where it is 
a complex unit, as in dramas and epics, every 
one of its members, whether characters or 
incidents, must be equally created and indi- 
vidual. Finally, this creative embodiment 
must be i” the genuine medium of thought and 
language, avoiding all those meretricious et- 
fects, exaggerations and extravagances that 
come of attempting to force thought and 
speech out of their natural province and 
make them ape the functions of music or 
painting or sculpture —avoiding, in short, 
the fault (so common) of the false mimicking 
of external nature by that whose proper func- 
tion is only to suggest its ideal—the fault of 
over-melodiousness, over-description, over- 
delineation. 

The last-mentioned trait of true poetry — 
that it shall conform to the nature of thought 
and language—is the specific quality that the 
poetic art must add to the essential princi- 
ple of art in general. And yet it might eas- 
ily seem to be a quality that will be present 
of necessity, and consequently of no practi- 
cal moment as a factor in ascertaining the 
existence and rank of a poem ; we might sup- 
pose that we could perfectly well disregard it. 
But to do so would expose the very sub- 
stance of poetic art to mutilation, and even 
to destruction. The tolerance which the dis- 


regard would foster of the extravagant exter- 
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nalism just mentioned is of a piece with an- 
other common mistake—that of supposing 
that poetry must be set in metre and rhythm, 
or that poetry is identical with verse; and 
that its contrast to prose is simply the con- 
trast between versified and unversified utter- 
ance. 

This brings us to the question of the real 
distinction between the substance of poetry 
and that of prose, the settlement of which 
will decide another question, quite as impor- 
tant—whether the series of fine arts should 
be enlarged by the addition of prose writing. 
To investigate this: It is plain that, since 
poetry is creation, it cannot be limited to 
composition in the form of verse unless we 
can show that imaginative creation in the 
medium of thought and language demands 
verse as its only normal expression. But to 
this there are two fatal objections. In the 
first place, it is a fact that some of the great- 
est poems lose nothing vital to their poetic 
character by being translated into an unver- 
sified form: witness the book of Job, in 
our English Bible; the translation of the 
Odyssey, by Butcher and Lang; and John 
Carlyle’s version of Dante’s Inferno: some- 
thing of effect they may lose, but they are 
real poems of the highest order, just as 
they are translated. In the second place, 
there are unversified works of genius that are 
unquestionable poems; for instance, Cole- 
ridge’s wonderful fragment, ‘The Wander- 
ings of Cain,” DeQuincey’s “ Vision of Sud- 
den Death,” and the “ Dream Fugue ” that 
follows it, his “Flight of a Tartar Khan,” 
and Jean Paul Richter’s “ Dream.” In fact, 
verse and poetry are quite distinct. Verse may 
sometimes be the form of poetry, but it has 
nothing necessarily to do with its essence ; 
verse of a high order may be, and frequently 
is, absolutely void of all poetry, and poetry is 
often independent of verse. Besides, we 
must either add to our list of fine arts three 
others, namely, novel writing, play writing, 
and writing such as De Quincey’s pieces and 
the other works just mentioned with them, or 
else we must take poetry as including them ; 
but, in its proper character of creative em- 
bodiment, it surely does include them. It 
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is clear that poetry, in the only sense in 
which it belongs in our discussion, is not 
contrasted with prose in the sense of unver- 
sified writing, but with prose in the sense of 
writing that is not creative and not its own 
end—writing used only as a means to the 
end of instruction, conviction, excitation, or 
edification. Now, in the latter sense, the 
only sense pertinent to our inquiry, it is 
manifest that prose is not a fine art, simply 
because it does not pretend to be a self- 
motived art of creation; its end is not an 
imaginative whole, produced for its own 
sake. 

But this settlement of the pretensions of 
prose writing to a place among the fine arts 
has its chief interest in the light it throws 
upon the real cause of the common persua- 
sion, not only that prose, particularly in the 
form of oratory, is a fine art, but that, since 
it is, the doctrine that fine art must be its 
own end is groundless. The persuasion has 
its source in a confusion of ideas —in a 
failure to discriminate between a delicate me- 
chanical art (which prose is, and which may 
well enough be called “ fine” in that sense) 
and a fine art in the only sense in which 
wsthetics recognizes the term ; and in a fur- 
ther failure to avoid the ambiguity or double 
sense in which we constantly employ the 
words prose and poetry. This is a strong ar- 
gument for discontinuing the name fine arts, 
and substituting the term esemplastic arts in 
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its stead; and it would be well if we always 
said verse and unversified writing when we 
mean those things, and kept the words foe- 
try and prose for their deeper meanizg in ref- 
erence to art. Then, too, there is a further 
explanation of the common error, in the over- 
looking of the whole series of decorative arts. 
These form between the strictly fine or esem- 
plastic arts and the mechanical an interme- 
diary—a sort of ascending series of “ arts 
striving to become.” Architecture is prop 

erly their “ upper limit ”—the point at which 
they vanish into esemplastic art; so that 
many of the ablest recent theorists on archi- 
tecture have taken the ground that this is 
merely a decorative art; though it should 
surely be plain that architecture involves 
creation on a systematic scale to a degree 
amounting to a difference in kind from any 
mere scheme of decoration. Now, prose in 
its strict sense, as the antithesis of poetry 

proper, is an art combining the mechanical 

and decorative in one; and oratory, the high- 

est form of prose, illustrates this fact with the 

greatest clearness. Such confusions and over- 

sights as are involved in the misapprehension 

which has just been exposed might be pre- 

vented, if we grouped the whole series of 
arts as mechanical and fine, and subdivided 

fine arts into decorative and esemplastic, or 

creative, recognizing that in architecture we 

have the nodal point of transition from the 
decorative to the creative. 

G. H. Howison. 


BALLAD OF THE NORTH-WIND. 


HarK! on the lake the North-wind hunts, 
And drives his wintry pack, 

A thousand foaming hounds before, 
The North-wind at their back. 


His brother Frost rides by his side, 
Arméd with arrows frore: 
Was ever baying heard like this— 


Voiced like the ocean’s roar? 
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Whence come they? From high Shasta’s snow, 
Far in the unseen North, 

Bent on their winter’s ravening, 
The twain fared keenly forth. 


With a bound they leapt from Shasta’s side, 
And wild the pace they rode, 

And many a mountain barrier 
Their galloping bestrode. 


And through the land as on they passed, 
A furrow, like a frown, 

Marked where the thick-set mountain pines 
Were trod and trampled down. 


Until at last Elk Mountain rose. 
Then with a wild delight, 

Quicker than powder springs to flame 
They reached its topmost height. 


There in a whirlwind they stood still. 
Poised in the cloudless air, 

One moment they surveyed below 

The scene that lured them there. 













Konochti’s lake rimmed round with hills 
Gleamed in the wintry sun: 

As stars fall, with one headlong swoop 

The water’s marge was won. 









Lo! at the touch the North-wind’s hounds 
That sleep beneath the lake, 

Loosened their tongues in such a note 

As the last trump shall make. 








Hark! though the sun long set should bid 
The huntsman’s speed grow slack— 

Hark! on the lake the North-wind hunts 

And drives his wintry pack. 














The night is full of frosty stars, 
Far down the dark they pierce: 





The lake is all a-swarm with hounds, 
Frothy and black and fierce. 
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Who shall say what the North-wind sees? 
What quarry—who shall tell ? 

There is no tongue can make reply 
But a ghost from heaven or hell. 


The stiff trees bend as the hunt goes by,— 
The trees blanched bare like bones ; 

Thicker than once last year with leaves 
Their boughs are filled with moans. 


The wild-fowl fly before the blast 
Like fluttering autumn leaves ; 

With beak and claw and steadying wings 
The owl to the pine-top cleaves. 


Clangor of hard swords clashed in fight, 
Clangor of human wail 

When a whole city is wrapped in fire, 
Before this clangor pale. 


Ah, but the dawn! Its earliest gleam 
Beheld the still lake hushed. 

Back to his jagged Shasta clefts 
The wild North-wind had rushed. 


But lo! still here, his brother Frost, 
A-weary with the chase, 

On high Konochti’s summit sits 
And rests him for a space. 


Gladder than lovers’ eyes he grew 
On that aérial stand, 

As his wide, circling glance surveyed 
Glory of lake and land. 


Joy at his heart he felt exhale 


Like perfurme out «° flowers, 
Till thought was dimmed of t. } mae 
Where gathering thunde: ers 


But then uprose the swift red sun. 
Frost felt his fieriest dart : 

Next moment rocks on Shasta’s side 
Were sundered to the heart. 
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PREHISTORIC AMERICA.! 


Tus book, by the Marquis de Nadaillac, 
edited in the translation by W. H. Dall, is 
to be received as the standard authority 
upon the subject of the native American 
people, and as covering briefly the whole 
ground of what is known of them. It is the 
only work of at all equal extent that covers 
this ground in the spirit of scientific ethnol- 
ogy. It will seem, perhaps, rather tame to 
those who have fed their imaginations on the 
picturesque myths of romancers, as to the 
origin and civilizations of the prehistoric 
peoples of this continent; but for those who 
have not become too enamored of Atlantis, 
and Norembega, and Cibola, it will seem a 
great satisfaction to have a sober and trust- 
worthy statement of the probable truth. 
Real science is always a little tame at first 
acquaintance to those who have been infect- 
ed by the pseudo-science that the sensation- 
al lecturer, book-writer, or paragraphist builds 
into current popular conceptions. 

Prehistoric America, we understand, is to 
be considered on the whole as much Dr. 
Dall’s work as De Nadaillac’s, although Dr. 
Dall’s name appears only as editor; and he 
is the one responsible for the main conclu- 
sions reached. Dr. Dall is probably even 
more satisfactory to American readers than 
the French scholar as authority on the sub- 
ject, and his share in the work is matter of 
congratulation. 

The subject is very systematically divided 
up. The first chapter, “* Man and the Mas- 
todon,” gives quite exhaustively all that is 
known of man’s existence on this continent 
contemporaneously with the mastodon—that 
is, in quaternary times. The evidences of 
this are conclusive, and not a few. Positive 
conclusions as to the geographical distribu- 
tion of man in America at this early period 
are hindered by the incompleteness of pres- 


By the Marquis de Nadaillac, 
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ent knowledge of the geology of the conti- 
nent, and also by the incomplete scientific 
equipment of many of the explorers. But it 
seems highly probable that as early as the 
glacial period, and in the time of the masto- 
don and glyptodon, rude nomads were scat- 
tered over all the area of “Central America ” 
(by which term North America from the 
northern limits of the United States to the 
Isthmus seems to be meant) and of South 
America. That man had by this period be- 
come so widely distributed over the two con- 
tinents, indicates that his first arrival upon 
them must have been much earlier. In Cal- 
ifornia, where human remains associated 
with mastodon and tapir bones, and of un- 
doubtedly pre-glacial date, have been fre- 
quently found and properly verified, the 
indications of a still greater antiquity exist, 
as all the world knows through the Cala- 
veras skull discussion. Indications, we say, 
not evidences; but after a careful reading of 
the comments on this point, we cannot but 
conclude that De Nadaillac, and still more 
Dr. Dall, incline to believe the skull actually 
tertiary, as Whitney believes it. Strange as 
it may seem, after all these years, the news- 
paper story that Professor Whitney was 
hoaxed in the matter of this skull is still 
believed by many—is, in fact, the popular 
faith in press, and pulpit, and conversation. 
This may excuse our dwelling somewhat on 
the point, and repeating what to some of 
our readers is an old story. 

It was in 1866 that the skull was discover- 
ed. It was by no means the only indication 
of human life in the same geological deposit, 
but it was far the most important. In 1872, 
Professor Whitney, in answer to letters, reit- 
erated his assured belief that the skull and 
many other human relics were tertiary, but 
went on eight years thereafter completing his 
study of his discoveries, and preparing for pub- 
lication, without paying the smallest attention 
to the newspaper stories of a hoax, which be- 
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gan to be numerous. There are miners from 
Calaveras today, who assert in detailed nar- 
rative their personal knowledge of the fraud- 
ulent origin of the skull; and Harte’s witty 
poem has doubtless given a long tenure of 
life to this belief. It is, however, to be 
regarded as a curious instance of the growth 
of a myth; for all the characteristics of the 
skull, including those revealed by chemical 
analysis, testify to its being very ancient, and 
the only difference of opinion among those 
who have examined the evidence seems to 
be, Aow ancient. De Nadaillac says of it: 
“The conclusions to be arrived at seem to 
us simple. Without doubt, man lived in Cal- 
ifornia—and Whitney’s narrative is one more 
proof added to those already quoted—during 
the time when the volcanoes of the Sierra 
Nevada were in full action, before the great 
extension of the glaciers: at a period when 
the flora and the fauna were totally different 
from those of today. But Whitney himself 
admits that if the eruption of the great mass 
of volcanic matter began toward the pliocene 
period, it certainly lasted throughout the 
whole of the post-pliocene period.’’ Profes- 
sor March is quoted as follows: “ The evi- 
dence, as it stands today, although not con- 
clusive, seems to place the appearance of 
man in this country in the pliocene ; and the 
best proof of this has been found on the Pa- 
cific Coast.” Dr. Dall says: “ No reasona- 
ble person who has impartially reviewed the 
evidence brought together by Whitney, and 
who saw, as we did, the Calaveras skull in 
its original condition, can doubt that it was 
found, as alleged by the discoverers, in the 
auriferous gravels below the lava. The only 
question to which some uncertainty still at- 
taches itself among geologists is that of the 
true age of these gravels in geological time ; 
and whether all the extinct species of which 
remains are found in them were contempo- 
raneous with the deposition of the gravels, 
and with the then undoubted presence of 
man.” 

Man had, then, in all probability, spread 
over the whole of “Central” and South 
America before the disappearance of the 
mastodon, and may have appeared still ear- 
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lier upon the Pacific Coast. He was then a 
nomad hunter, with no indication whatever 
of any tribal organization, buriai, or other re- 
ligious rites. The next chapter takes up the 
kitchen-middens and caves, and reviews the 
abundant testimony of the shell-heaps and 
cave-dwellings to the existence, within recent 
geological times, but at a very ancient pe- 
riod, of tribes of men, living under some 
organization, hunting and fishing, and pos- 
sessed of some crude arts and burial rites. 
Among some of the tribes of this date, the 
evidences of cannibalism are unmistakable. 
Some of the cave-men seem to have been 
also agricultural, and in several ways more 
advanced and of later period than the men 
of the shell-mounds, and show close resem- 
blances to the Mound-Builders. It would 
be erroneous to regard this stage of cultiva- 
tion as one which the peoples of America 
reached and then passed from into the high- 
er ones, as there seems to be no period, even 
to the present time, at which tribes have not 
been living in about the same way. The 
Apaches, the Californian “ Diggers,” and 
others would seem to have the same mode 
of life as that of the tribes described by the 
Spanish conquerors, and these as the ancient 
tribes of the shell-heaps. The only state- 
ment possible of their date seems to be that 
this period of stone age nomad tribes began 
long before the time of the Mound-Builders 
and other skilled races, and continued along- 
side of them, and even until the present 
day. 

One of the most important portions of 
the book is that which—in the next two chap- 
ters—reviews the remains of the Mound- 
Builders. ‘The many theories as to the pur- 
pose of the mounds and the mysterious 
character of their builders, find little favor. 
“They were neither more nor less than the 
immediate predecessors in blood ana culture 
of the Indians . . . who inhabited the re- 
gion of the mounds at the time of their dis- 
covery by civilized man.” “The objects found 
in them [the mounds] . . . might have been 





taken from the inmost recesses of a mound, 
or picked up on the surface among the de- 
bris of a recent Indian village, and the most 
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experienced archzologist could not decide 
which was their origin.” Lucien Carr, 
Haven, Schoolcraft, Brinton, General Lewis 
Cass, Gallatin, C. C. Jones, Judge M. F. 
Force, and Lapham, all agree positively with 
this conclusion, and Squier partially admits 
it. “There is nothing in the mounds be- 
yond the power of such people as inhabited 
the region when discovered; . those peo- 
ple are known to have constructed many of 
the mounds now or recently existing ; and 
there is no evidence that any other or differ- 
ent people had any hand in the construction 
of those mounds in regard to which direct 
historical evidence is wanting.” This, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as disparaging these 
remarkable works ; rather as attributing to 
the Indians of the northern and central 
United States a higher capacity than we, 
with the arrogance of a conquering race, 
have been accustomed to admit. The re- 
markable drawings and carvings, the ingen- 
ious Copper-mining, the system of canals, 
seventy miles long, connecting the Missis- 
sippi with several lakes in Missouri, for canoe 
navigation (One of these canals fifty feet wide 
by twelve deep), show that we have not so 
much overrated the Mound-Builders as un- 
derrated the Indians. And that this has 
been largely sheer carelessness in finding out 
their real capacities, is evident from the tes- 
timony of the Indian schools to the genius 
for drawing and moulding, for figures and 
calculation, shown by the observant children 
from the better Indian tribes ; from the lofty 
legends recovered from them by Leland and 
others ; from the testimony of many military 
men who have been among them. We care- 
lessly confuse the rude tribes spoken of in 
the preceding paragraph with the intelligent 
Iroquois, Natchez, Chippewas, Creeks, etc. 
It is also probably true that the struggle with 
their conquerors and the later effects of being 
conquered have checked and thrown back 
their culture: the latest mounds, according 
to Squier, were built by the Iroquois in 
western New York just before the struggle 
with the whites, and this struggle doubtless 
absorbed and exhausted all their energies, 
and caused great retrogression in peaceful 
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arts. Some of the ablest of these tribes have 
been actually exterminated. Moreover, their 
potteries and weavings and tools and baskets 
have been supplanted by the cheaper and 
handier ones to be purchased from the whites 
for furs and fish and berries, and after three 
hundred years of this sort of trade their na- 
tive arts have inevitably been almost forgot- 
ten. A people crushed by one of the most 
overwhelming and destructive conquests that 
ever befell, it is more surprising that, after 
three hundred years, they should retain so 
much of their old power, than that they 
should have lost a great deal. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that there has been much 
moving about of tribes, probably driven out 
by others ; and that, recent as are the latest 
Iroquois mounds, the whole period of 
mound-building extended over many centu- 
ries, and dated back to a time that can only 
be guessed at. Some of the guesses carry 
the beginning back before the Christian era; 
more careful ones to the first Christian cen- 
turies, the most flourishing period falling 
about the seventh century. 

The next two chapters treat of the Cliff- 
dwellers and Pueblos, who are both consid- 
ered the same people, the cliff dwellings 
being retreats in time of danger, prepared 
for themselves by the peaceful inhabitants of 
the plain. Arizona and New Mexico were 
then fertile countries, densely settled ; and 
the drying up of waters (due perhaps to reck- 
less cutting of forests by these very people) 
may have had more to do than war with 
their reduction to the dozen poor pueblos 
which now represent this once great people. 
This race has suffered little from the whites, 
and consequently retains its ancient traits 
very closely. Marvelous as are the ruins of 
the pueblo country, they give no comfort to 
those who are disposed to believe the legends 
of cities and palaces, but are evidences mere- 
ly of a prosperous and dense population of 
exactly the same sort that now lingers in the 
Zuni and other pueblos. 

The Central 


civilizations of Mexico, 


America, and Yucatan occupy the next di- 
vision, and those of Peru and other South 
American districts, the last. 


We must not 
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dwell on these, farther than to say that un- 
mistakable traces of relation are discernible 
between the Mound-Builders and the Mexi- 
can Indians, and again between these and 
the Pueblos, and these and one or two of 
the South American peoples. These traces 
are so confusing that it is impossible to mark 
out any probable course of migration or con- 
quest by which either of these peoples could 
have been derived from the others; yet that 
much migration and conquest has taken 
place among them seems certain. The “civ- 
ilization” of Mexico cannot be traced farther 
back than the Maya period, whose beginning, 
according to legend, was many centuries be- 
fore the beginning of our era. The three 
Nahuatl races—Toltec, Chichimec, and Az- 
tec—followed successively, until the evolu- 
tion of a civilization was checked by the Span- 
ish conquest. ‘Everything goes to prove 
that the ancient races of Central America pos- 
sessed an advanced culture, exact ideas on 
certain arts and sciences, and remarkable 
technical knowledge. The Spanish 
succeeded in destroying a civiliza- 
tion undoubtedly superior in many respects 
to that which they endeavored to substitute 
for it.” The human sacrifices, however, are 
mentioned as a serious limitation to this 
The fact is noted that instead of 
being, as usually supposed, an empire, the 
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Aztec government was an extreme elective 
democracy, and the ideal of the socialist— 
all offices and posts, even that of the “em- 
peror,” being elective; land held in com- 
mon; children educated in common ; com- 
plete abolition of the hereditary principle : 
and that the result of these institutions, 
“which ignorance and theory delight in hold- 
ing up to the human race as the beacon 
lights of the future,” was, “the most com- 
plete anarchy ”—hatred and 
fierce that to Mexican allies, as much as to 
their own prowess, the Spaniards owed their 
Under the still higher civilization 
of Peru, the communistic system, under 
which no man could become poor and no 


struggles so 


victory. 
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man rich, so that neither prudence nor am- 
bition stimulated to exertion and created 
energy, nor ownership of soil created patriot- 
ism, is held responsible for that lack of any 
spirited patriotism which made _Pizarro’s 
conquest possible. 

Without touching upon any more of these 
interesting points, we will simply give Dr. 
Dall’s conclusion as to the origin of the 
American races: That they undoubtedly 
reached the west coast of America from 
Asia by Behring’s Strait (where even now 
the peoples on either side pass back and 
forth), and probably also by way of Polyne- 
sia, where the ocean currents are such as to 
make it possible to very primitive people to 
reach South America. This immigration 
took place at an incalculably early period, 
when the immigrants were in the most prim- 
itive stage—mere wandering savages, hunt- 
ing the mastodon, and eating each other. 
Their later culture was purely self-developed, 
and the theory of any connection whatever 
with old-world civilizations is illusion. The 
many resemblances to Egyptian, Persian, 
Chinese, Greek, Hindoo, or Etruscan art, 
which have set so many unscientific ethnol- 
ogists off upon enthusiastic theories, prove 
only the similarity with which the human 
mind works everywhere, the same needs pro- 
ducing the same results, without the least 
collusion. The Asiatic origin of the Ameri- 
cans does not make them descendants of 
the Mongols, the Malays, or any other race 
now in Asia; for, at so immense an antiqui- 
ty their arrival here must have taken place, 
that there is no reason to suppose that any 
of the present races then inhabited the Asi- 
atic coast; nor, perhaps, that any races 
now living in the world had then acquired 
tribal existence. There may have been suc- 
cessive migrations, but all dated back to the 
most primitive condition of man; and by 
successive separations into tribes, mingling 
and parting, crossing, migrating, trading, the 
divisions of race and culture found here 
were developed. 
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WE have read this book carefully, and 
with very great interest. It is stimulating in 
the highest degree, not only to the thought, 
but also to the true religious feelings. It will 
doubtless be repudiated, and, perhaps, even 
ridiculed, by the orthodox ; and yet there is 
in it more honest thinking and more real relig- 
ion than in many bushels of ordinary sermons. 
The most deeply important questions are 
treated with wonderful analytical skill, and 
yet in language so clear and untechnical 
that it is not beyond the reach of the thought- 
ful reader, even though he be not by vocation 
a philosopher. We cannot, however, advise 
any one to undertake it who reads for mere 
intellectual enjoyment—who expects to en- 
joy the pleasure of passively imbibing. 
Close attention and hard thinking will be 
necessary from beginning to end. And yet, 
from time to time, in the ends of his chap- 
ters and in the practical application of his 
conclusions, the author rises into the highest 
plane of stirring eloquence—an eloquence 
not meant for effect, but the natural outcome 
of elevated thought and noble feeling. 

The reader of this notice will expect some 
analysis of the work ; but this is simply im- 
possible, because it is so closely woven in its 
logical texture that every thread is necessary 
to the resulting fabric. Yet we must say 
something. We will, therefore, glance very 
briefly at its method and some of its main 
results. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part 
1. is “ A Search after a Moral Ideal”; Part 
u., “A Search after Religious Truth.” In 
both searches the author commences by try- 
ing all prevalent views, shows the irrational- 
ity of each successively, and ends in utter 
skepticism. From this skepticism, he again 
emerges into Faith, which he regards as ra- 
tional, though many will think meager and 
unsatisfactory. 
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RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


In Part 1., or “ A Search after a Moral Ide- 
al,” he shows first the necessity of an ideal ; 
then the warfare of contradictory ideals and 
their mutual! destruction ; then tries the so- 
lutions offered by Spencer and by Schopen- 
hauer, and finds them wanting ; and then, 
as final result of this search, the moral ideal 
is found in what he calls moral insight. 
We stop to explain this. In animals and, 
in a less degree, in many men, the whole 
life is concentrated in the present mo- 
ment and in the se/f As prudent conduct 
consists in extending one’s consciousness, 
thoughts, and motives beyond the present, 
over the past and the future, by memory and 
by foresight, so that our consciousness and 
motives include all time, and we act accord- 
ingly ; so moral conduct consists in extend- 
ing one’s consciousness and will beyond the 
self to all other selves by ézsigh?, so that our 
consciousness includes all other conscious- 
nesses, and our will realizes all other wills, by 
insight, and acts accordingly. This is evident- 
ly naught else than the second law announc- 
ed by Jesus, viz: “ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself "—only reached by thought, and put 
into philosophic language. The great diffi- 
culty with most men in trying to act rightly is 
not so much active ill-will towards others as 
it is an absorption of consciousness and will 
in self, and an inability to realize the con- 
sciousness and will of the neighbor. By 
moral insight we appreciate, thoroughly real- 
ize, the conscious life of others as we do our 
own, weigh all in equal balances, and our 
conduct is the outcome of such just estimate. 

In the practical application of this conclu- 
sion, in the chapter on “ Organization of 
Life,” it is interesting to observe that the 
rules of duty given are only translations in 
other, and perhaps more philosophical, lan- 
guage, of the rules given by Jesus. Our first 
and highest duty is to “seek to extend the 
moral insight.” This is very like the com- 
mand “Go preach the gospel ”—extend the 
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kingdom of God. Again: “Seek to make 
men happy, but only so far as happiness helps 
the moral insight”; for the moral insight 
eventually produces the greatest happiness. 
This is very like “ Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and ali these things will be added.” We 
do not say this in dispraise ; on the contrary, 
it is the highest possible praise: for the func- 
tion of philosophy is to verify the intuitions 
and inspirations of truth. 

In the second part—the ‘‘Search after Re- 
ligious Truth”—the author pursues a similar 
method. He graphically describes what he 
calls “the world of doubt,” and the various 
conflicting theories concerning the external 
world of matter and of force, and shows that 
they are all either mutually or self destruct- 
ive. He then tries postulates. He shows 
that science always works by postulates which 
it assumes but seeks not to prove. These 
are working philosophic hypotheses absolute- 
ly necessary for progress in knowledge. So 
also religious activity must have its postu- 
lates—its working assumptions—absolutely 
necessary for activity. He shows that these 
postulates—scientific and religious—stand 
on similar ground. If one chooses he may, 
as many do, reject the religious postulates ; 
but let him remember that to be consistent 
he ought to reject also the scientific postu- 
lates. If he discards religious faith, all weil ; 
but then he must discard scientific faith 
also. But we must not stop with postulates. 
These are necessary in the beginning, but 
philosophy must verify them, or we cannot 
be satisfied. Faith must precede reason, 
but reason must justify faith. So he con- 
tinues his search. 

In the chapter on idealism the author 
draws a very necessary distinction between 
subjective idealism and abdsolute idealism. 
Subjective idealism supposes the external 
world to have no existence except in the 
mind of the observer. It is but internal 
states externalized by the activity of the 
mind. It is a dream of the observer, and 
each dreamer makes his own world. Abso- 
lute idealism, on the contrary, makes the 
external world the objectified, realized 
thoughts of God, and therefore a reality 
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external to and independent of us. In the 
chapter on “ possibility of error,” the author 
shows that to the thorough-going subjective 
idealist there can be no such thing as truth 
or error, as good or evil. He therefore 
adopts absolute idealism. According to him, 
God, the object of worship, is absolute, all- 
including thought. As with us error is only 
partial view, and truth always a_ wider 
view, including and explaining many mutu- 
ally-excluding partial views; so the Infinite 
Thought—the Absolute Truth — includes 
and explains all facts, phenomena, and par- 
tial views, past, present, and to come. In 
this Infinite Thought all things have their 
existence. 

His solution of the prod/em of evil is, we be- 
lieve, in part, at least, the true solution. He 
puts aside external evil, or evil in the external 
world, as perhaps insoluble, because too par- 
tially understood: but attacks the question 
of evil in the moral consciousness, and 
asserts that without evil there could be no 
good ; that moral good consists in, and only 
in, the triumph of the good will over the 
evil will; that without evil will and its con- 
quest by the good there might indeed be in- 
nocence but not goodness. This, we think, 
will be admitted by all who reflect upon their 
own experience. The harder question of 
abstract evil he explains in the same way, 
though most will hesitate to follow him here. 
According to him there could be no absolute 
good, ¢. ¢., good in the Infinite Consciousness, 
without evil. Good consists in the triumph 
over and the condemnation of the evil in the 
Infinite Consciousness. 

Thus far we have confined gurselves to 
exposition, brief and wholly inadequate, we 
know, but sufficient, we hope, to attract at- 
tention to the book. But in questions so 
profound it is impossible that any reader can 
submit to merely follow, and the author 
would be the last to desire it. The work is 
wonderfully stimulating to thought, but it is 
the nature of thought to doubt and ques- 
tion. We wish, therefore, to point out what 
seem to us shortcomings in the search after 
religious truth. In “Search after a Moral 
Ideal ” we find little to criticise. 
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The final result, it will be seen, is that the 
infinite divine reality is absolute thought. 
This may be formulated in three words : 
“ God ts Thought.” Now, we would ask, Is 
this exhaustive? Surely the Christian for- 
mula, “ God is Love” is not only equally 
true, but far more practical; for life is 
mostly conduct and not pure thought. But 
there is a difference between the Christian 
philosophy and the author’s. The formula 
“ God is Love” does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive, but only to present one aspect, but 
that the most precious and practical to man ; 
while the formula “ God is Thought” the 
author insists is exhaustive. For him God 
is neither will nor emotion, but énly con- 
scious thought. He argues this qiestion 
fully in the section on “ The World of Pow- 
ers,” but it seems to us that he uses the term 
power in the sense of a force exerted ex- 
ternally. In this sense it cannot, perhaps, 
be predicated of God, since there is nothing 
outside of him. But may not wili—essential 
energy—belong to him as well as thought ? 
To come to the main point at once, the 
world is the realized thought of the Infinite : 
but what determines the order of succession ? 
If it be answered, With God there is no time, 
then we ask what determines the order of suc- 
cession for man? If not chance, then it must 
be will. Ina word, God is absolute Thought, 
God is absolute Will, God is absolute Love. 
All these are true, but none exhaustive. 
There is but one exhaustive formula: “God 
is absolute Spirit.” Doubtless the philoso- 
pher will select ‘God is Thought” as his-fav- 
orite formula ; but the good man who is nota 
philosopher will prefer “God is Love.” Will 
it be said, thought is more fundamental and 
includes all other spiritual phenomena? We 
answer, Not so: if there be any which is 
truly fundamental, it is self-consciousness. It 
may be, therefore, that “‘ God is the absolute 
Self-Consciousness ” is truly exhaustive, be- 
cause equivalent to “God is the absolute 
Spirit.” 

Again, in his section on the * Problem of 
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Evil,” the author very properly divides the 
problem into two parts, viz: that which con- 
cerns the external evil and that which con- 
cerns the internal evil; @ ¢., evil in the external 
world and evil in the moral consciousness, 
or the evil w//. His solution of the evil 
will in consciousness of man, we think right. 
His solution of the same in the infinite con- 
sciousness may be more doubtful, but we 
know of no better one. The other half of 
the problem, viz: evil in the external world, 
he does not attempt to solve. But why so? 
It seems to us that this is quite as soluble as 
evil inthe moral consciousness. Surely, evil 
in the external world or the inimical aspects 
of nature is as absolutely necessary a condi- 
tion of £nowledge as evil in the moral con- 
sciousness is of goodness. Every step of ad- 
vance of knowledge in man—yea, of evolu- 
tion of the animal kingdom—is conditioned 
upon a ceaseless struggle with what seems an 
inimical environment. We confess the prob- 
lem of evil has never troubled us as it has 
many others. It may be because we do not 
see deep enough into it. 

One other criticism: The author in his 
preface and elsewhere speaks doubtingly of 
the ability of even the intelligent popular 
reader to follow him. In this he seems to 
us to do scant justice to the intelligence of 
his readers, and especially to his own power 
of clear exposition, He even advises many 
readers to skif. This is all wrong. No 
reader who is compelled to skip has any bus- 
iness to read at all. It is true, close atten- 
tion is necessary to follow the author, but 
those who read attentively will find little dif- 
ficulty in doing so. 

In conclusion, we would heartily recom- 
mend the book to all who read for some- 
thing more than amusement. We have for 
some time past regarded the author as one 
of the acutest and most independent of 
American thinkers. The book before us has 
more than confirmed our opinion. Califor- 
nia has a right to be proud of her son, and 
the University of her graduate. 
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Bassnett’s Theory of the Sun. 


BASSNETT’S THEORY OF THE SUN.! 


In the preface to this volume, the author 
informs us that “the work is not written for 
the man of science. It does not soar above 
the general level of an educated understand- 
ing, nor out of the region of experience.” 
This is certainly a most extraordinary an- 
nouncement, in view of the subjects discussed 
in the volume. No one can deny that they 
constitute the most difficult problems in 
physical science—problems in which no the- 
oretical views are entitled to serious consid- 
eration, unless they are capable of being ver- 
ified by observation or experiment. Indeed, 
it seems to us very evident that on such 
questions the trained physicist is alone qual- 
ified to give a rational opinion. It is impos- 
sible that the general public, however intel- 
ligent, should be able to form a reasonable 
conclusion in relation to problems demand- 
ing the precise and accurate knowledge of 
many departments of physical science. 
Those who sound the depths of science are, 
from the very nature of the case, not ex- 
pected to be fully understood by the multi- 
In such cases, we ought not to count 
is far wiser to weigh 


tude. 
the suffrages: it 
them. 

The history of the speculations of Mr. 
assnett is quite interesting and instructive. 
It seems that about the middle of the cur- 
rent century, ‘the author was led to specu- 
late on the hidden causes which are compe- 
tent to change in a few hours the balmy 
quiet of a summer eve into a night black with 
tempest and roaring with the sweep of the 
besom of destruction.” The result of those 
speculations was published in 1854, under 
the title of ‘Outlines of a Mechanical The- 
ory of Storms.” “ The present work may 
be considered a supplement to that, by giving 
i more explicit account of many physical 

‘ The True Theory of the Sun; showing the Common 
Origin of the Solar Spots and Corona, and of Atmos- 

Storms and Cyclones. By Thomas Bassnett, 


thor of ‘‘Qutlines of a Mechanical Theory of Storms.” 
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questions which were then only briefly indi- 
cated.” (Preface.) 

Mr. Bassnett appears to be one of those 
earnest and enthusiastic men whose imper- 
fect knowledge of physical laws has led him 
to speculate on some of the most obscure 
and recondite problems of nature, with the 
positiveness which is born of half-knowledge. 
There can be no question that the great dif- 
fusion of semi-scientific information among 
the multitude, so characteristic of the pres- 
ent phase of civilization, has opened a pro- 
portionately extensive domain to the perni- 
cious enterprise of those enthusiasts, who, 
having gathered a few ill-observed facts or 
ill-considered, unverified theories, vociferous- 
ly proclaim themselves the discoverers of 
new laws of nature. 

While residing in the town of Ottawa, La 
Salle County, Illinois, it seems that, in spec- 
ulating on the phenomena of hurricanes, the 
author came to the conclusion that the moon 
is a potent factor in disturbing the weather ; 
but that the influence could not be depend- 
ent upon her phases, nor upon her distance 
from theearth. This idea was put into more 
definite shape in 1844, in the form of a me- 
morial to Congress, which was presented by 
Senator Breeze of Illinois, and was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, where it 
still slumbers. ‘Ten years later (in May, 
1854), Mr. Bassnett read a paper before the 
Meteorological Section of the “ American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence,” in which he gave the details of his 
“Theory of Storms”; whereupon a com- 
mittee of thirteen members (with Professor 
Henry as chairman) was appointed to inves- 
tigate it, with instructions to report to the 
association at its next annual meeting. 

The following is a brief statement of the 
theory: ‘* The theory contends that the ex- 
istence of a universal, imponderable medi- 
um, possessing inertia and great specific heat, 
and subject to all the laws of matter and mo- 
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tion (gravitation alone excepted), is proved 
by the determination of the motions of a se- 
ries of vortices in the medium, arising from 
the fact that the*center of the earth is not 
coincident with the axis of the ethereal vor- 
tex surrounding it. ‘Phat the axis of the vor- 
tex is inclined to the earth’s axis, and conse- 
quently these vortices follow the moon in 
right ascension, and describe orbits whose 
apogees are variously situated in longitude, 
and are caused to circulate over the earth’s 
surface between the average limits of ten de- 
grees and eighty degrees latitude in each hem- 
isphere ; thus exempting both the poles and 
the equator from the disastrous presence of 
the hurricane. The theory further contends 
that all storms are primarily due to the pas- 
sages of these vortices, and that not a single 
storm has ever occurred, of which sufficient 
details were recorded to enable him to in- 
ter pret its aspects, that contradicted the 
theory.” 

It is evident that, inasmuch as the the- 
ory involves a series of assumptions incapa- 
ble of being directly verified by observation 
or experiment, the only feasible method of 
testing its validity was by its capacity of fre- 
vision of storm phenomena. Accordingly, 
the committee determined that the theory 
should be tested by its power of predicting 
the weather in different latitudes, and that 
Mr. Bassnett be requested to prepare such 
particulars for Cambridge, Mass., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Charleston, S. C., to be dis- 
tributed to suitable observers, who should 
compare the weather with the predictions, 
and report to the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

At the following annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, in August, 1855, Professor Henry 
reported that the theory “had been tested 
by the committee by observing the weather 
and noting its correspondence, or want of 
correspondence, with Mr. Bassnett’s predic- 
tions. The predictions of the theory were 
verified during the first ten days tolerably 
well; but were found worthless during the 
remaining time of observation, or for nearly 
two months.” 

As might have been expected, Mr. Bass- 
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nett protests that the failure of his predic- 
tions did not invalidate his theory. But it 
seems that this was the test which he himself 
desired and invited, as it was, in fact, the 
only one available to the committee. He 
contends that, subsequent to these predic- 
tions, he discovered that he made “ one er- 
ror of fact vitiating the numerical elements.” 
He “supposed that there were only szx vor- 
tices, ome central and five secondary.” Since 
that time, ‘a seventh has been satisfactorily 
determined, so close to the central as to 
have been confounded with it; and hence 
discrepant values were deduced for the other 
elements.” Nevertheless, it is certainly a 
significant fact that during the years that 
have elapsed since the discovery (or assump- 
tion) of this seventh vortex (in 1856), Mr. 
Bassnett has not been able to test the valid- 
ity of his theory by revised tables of weather 
predictions in different latitudes In fact, 
in 1881 he was.compelled to admit that “ the 
ill-defined nature of the phenomena” ren- 
dered it “impossible to tell, in any single 
case, the central line of passage [of the vor- 
tex] within thirty or forty miles.” 

In the volume before us, Mr. Bassnett 
extends the views elaborated in his “ Me- 
chanical Theory of Storms” to the solar spots 
and solar coronz, maintaining a common ort- 
gin of these phenomena and of the atmos- 
pheric storms and cyclones. The enlarge- 
ment of thedomain of his speculation involves 
the assumption of additional hypotheses, 
equally incapable of verification by any means 
at human command. He says (page 124): 
“The solar system, and by parity of reason- 
ing all other stellar systems, are placed in 
the axes of so many ethereal or electrical 
vortices, in which, while the laws of motion 
are rigidly observed, there may be an end- 
less variety of phenomena—endless in its 
full, literal sense—that no two suns, no two 
planets, no two created entities throughout 
the universe, are identical in a single feature, 
except in the state of simple primitive atoms, 
and the same may be predicted of stellar 
vortices.” In the case of our solar system, 
each of the planets revolving about the sun 
has an agency in developing a series of 
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ethereal vortices, which, traversing the solar 
atmosphere, produce those prodigious move- 
ments of the same which give rise to the 
solar spots; the varying displacements of 
these ethereal vortices, due to the configura- 
tion of the planetary masses, being the cause 
of the periodicity of the phenomena. 

In view of the vast number of unverifiable 
assumptions which are pressed into service, 
we are astounded at the author’s announce- 
ment that his theory “does not soar above 
the general level of an educated understand- 
ing, nor out of the region of experience.” 
For it is obvious that every new vortex which 
the theorist introduces to explain every new 
difficulty transcends the limits of experience, 
and imposes an additional tax on the faith 
of the reader. As an illustration of the fa- 
cility with which Mr, Bassnett introduces new 
assumptions to meet physical difficulties as 
they arise, we may cite the fact that in or- 
der to account for the observed periodicity 
of the solar spots, he finds it necessary to 
invoke the assistance of an uzknown planet 
exterior to Neptune; and furthermore, he 
does not hesitate (contrary to the analo- 
gies of the whole solar system) to assign a 
retrograde revolution to this hypothetical 
planet ! 

Amid such an array of gratuitous, unveri- 
fiable postulates, involving the ascription of 
properties to an all-pervading ethereal me- 
dium, which, to say the least, are in the high- 
est degree hypothetical, it is almost impossi- 
ble for the physicist to submit the theory to 
a rational criticism ; simply because, where 
everything is hypothetical, there is no oppor- 
tunity to test its validity by the application 
of the established fundamental principles of 
science. There is no objection to guessing 

to framing hypotheses to explain physical 
phenomena—provided we hasten to verify 
them; and provided, when the verifications 
fail, we have the Keplerian honesty to at 
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once abandon the hypotheses. It is the spirit 
of the advocate that is so pernicious, so an- 
tagonistic, to science; it is the very antithesis 
of the spirit of truth. It s¢ems to us that 
Mr. Bassnett belongs to that class of persist- 
ent advocates who, shgtting their eyes to 
the significance of every adverse fact, blindly 
commit themselves to some cherished the- 
ory, and, by means of multiplied postulates, 
strive to force the phenomena to accord with 
their preconceived notions. ‘Such a theory 
may, to a certain extent, explain the phenom- 
ena which it was at first contrived to meet; 
but every new class of facts requires a new 
supposition—an addition to the machinery ; 
and, as observation goes on, these incoher- 
ent appendages accumulate till they over- 
whelm and upset the original frame-work.” 
“There is here no unexpected suceess, no 
happy coincidence, no convergence of prin- 
ciples from remote quarters: the philosopher 
builds the machine, but its parts do not fit; 
they hold together only while he presses 
them: this is not the character of truth.” 

On the other hand, it is the peculiar char- 
acteristic of a true theory that all tends to 
unity and simplicity. ‘Out of its original 
stock of principles it educes the counterpart 
of all that observation shows. It accounts 
for, explains, simplifies, the most entangled 
cases ; corrects known laws and facts; pre- ; 
dicts and discloses unknown ones; and be- 
comes the guide of its former teacher, obser- 
vation.” 

Finally, there is one important lesson to 
be learned from such a work as that which 
we have had under consideration, viz.: that 
in order to prevent the great multitude from 
being misled by the pernicious and erroneous 
deductions of half-knowledge, it is essential 
that those who undertake the very difficult 
task of popularizing science should possess the 
most thorough knowledge of the subject dis- 
cussed, in all its bearings. 
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Ir is curious to what an extent recent bi- 
ography deals with literary people. Not to 
mention the two most notable biographies 
now or recently engaging attention—that of 
George Eliot by her husband, and that of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne by his son—four out of 
five of the less notable yet still important 
ones that fall uader our notice in the pres- 
ent review, are of literary men and women. 
Three of these are issues of the “American 
Men of Letters ” series: Dr. Holmes’s Ralph 
Waldo ‘Emerson, Mr. Woodberry’s Edgar 
Allan Poe, and Mr. Beers’s Nathaniel Park- 
er Willis’ The fourth is one of the “ Fa- 
mous Women Series”: Harriet Martineau,* 
by Mrs. Miller. The fifth of these biogra- 
phies, the only one not of a literary person, is 
Mr. Arnold’s Life of Abraham Lincoln.s 

We take up the last of these first. Now 
that prominent men on either side of the 
Civil War are uniting in furnishing for the 
future historian the authoritative data from 
which its final history is to be written, 
this life of Lincoln by Isaac N. Arnold is 
timely and valuable. Mr. Arnold, for twen- 
ty-five years a trusted friend of Lincoln, a 
member of Congress during his administra- 
tion, and for the rest of a life that has just 
closed, a faithful student of the acts of the 
late president, sympathizing with him in his 
larger policy and in his local attachments, 
meant to produce a book that should remove 
the necessity of further effort in this particu- 
lar field. He has not succeeded, though he 
has done much to make easier the task of 
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the man that shall write Abraham Lincoln’s 
real biography. 

Probably the writer of such a biography, 
as well as the historian mentioned above, 
will not be found among the actors in the 
great drama. He must be a man whose 
opinions are unwarped by the fierce heat of 
the conflict, whose impartial mind shall form 
its judgments in the clear light of the event 
when the smoke and dust of the battle have 
drifted away. Not that such a man will 
seek to diminish the laurels that crown the 
great war president, but he will crown him 
in a less partisan spirit and on juster grounds. 
He will be a man of broader horizon than 
Mr. Arnold, and one who, while appreciating 
to the full the great qualities of his hero 
shall yet be large enough to hold himself 
erect in their presence. Mr. Arnold does 
not always do this, and the reader is pained, 
realizing how gravely Lincoln himself would 
have rebuked the man that would compare 
his second inaugural to the Sermon on the 
Mount, or his welcome by the negroes of 
Baltimore to the entry into Jerusalem. 
Such a thought is to every Christian essen- 
tially irreverent, no matter how earnestly its 
author may deny the intention of being 
so. 

For the rest, it is easy to speak kindly of 
the book. The author died, leaving the 
notes and such matter to be added by other 
hands—a fact that it is well to bear in mind 
when reading them. A great merit of the 
work is the frequency with which Mr. Ar- 
nold allows Lincoln to speak for himself, 
such extracts from speeches and letters being 
chosen with much discretion. ‘This is the 
only direction in which space is generously 
used, the narrative, both personal and his- 
torical, being admirably compact. 

The final chapter of the book, in which 
the author endeavors to sum up the character 
of his subject, rises to a fine eloquence as 
this friend of the martyr president pays his 
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tribute to the man he loved and revered—a 
man who shall hold the love and reverence 
of the world more and more as the lapse of 
time shows him in true perspective. 

Turning to the literary biographies, one 
naturally places first Dr. Holmes’s biography 
of Emerson. This is a peculiarly inter- 
esting book, from the eminence of both 
author and subject and its own excellent 
qualities; but it is not very much of a 
biography. It is instead a collection of 
personal reminiscences from long acquaint- 
ance, and of running comments on Mr. 
Emerson’s works and views. The com- 
ments preponderate over the reminiscences 
to an extent that is possibly a little disap- 
pointing ; but they are very interesting, com- 
ing from the source they do, and Emerson 
seems never to have afforded much material 
for anecdote or similar reminiscence So 
tranquil, reticent, devoid of eccentricities or 
conspicuousnesses, was this well-nigh per- 
fect life, that it cannot be easy to get much 
biographical material out of it. 

It is quite evident from Dr. Holmes’s com- 
ments that his admiration for his great con- 
temporary has no flavor of the Concord 
School idolatry: Mr. Emerson is to him a 
flesh-and-blood man—a very wise and admir- 
able one, but nothing supernatural ; and his 
writings wise and beautiful, but no oracles. 
None the less is he appreciative—often very 
shrewdly so. Felicities are scattered lavishly 
through the papers. What could be neater 
than this: 

‘*Emerson is a citizen of the universe, who has 
taken up his residence for a few days and nights in 
this traveling caravansary between the two inns that 
hang out the signs of Venus and Mars. This little 
planet could not provincialize such a man.” 


t 

It is interesting indeed to find the general 
impression of a man held by his own life-long 
mates, so exactly coincident with the im- 
pression the really appreciative reader re- 
ceives from his works, as the whole picture 
of Mr. Emerson in this book shows him: the 
serenity, the wisdom, the gentleness, the en- 
tire courage and withal moderation, the op- 
timism yet without over-enthusiasm, and the 
dignity and reticence, too kindly for cold- 
ness, yet not absolutely removed from that 
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quality. Mr. Emerson seems to have been in 
everything precisely what one would have 
expected him to be—unless, perhaps, in the 
incongruous weakness for fze, which evident- 
ly delights Dr. Holmes. It is quite the only 
chance he can find for a familiar smile at 
his subject: he quotes approvingly Mr. Low- 
ell’s expression as to that “ ‘majesty’ that 
always seemed to hedge him round.” 

‘What man was he who would lay his hand fa- 
miliarly upon his shoulder and call him Waldo? . . . 
There may have been such irreverent persons, but if 
anyone had so ventured at the ‘Saturday Club,’ it 
would have produced a sensation like Brummel’s 
‘George, ring the bell,’ to the Prince Regent.” 
And this was among his intimate friends 
and companions—so far as Mr. Emerson 
can be said to have had “intimates.” Yet 
little children sought his arms readily, and 
responded to his “angelic smile,” and his 
farmer neighbors esteemed him as a plain, 
sensible, neighborly man. 

The author does not hesitate to interpo- 
late a good deal of Dr. Holmes, nor to slip in 
any apropos good story, in a rapid parenthe- 
sis, sometimes without much bearing on his 
subject. If anecdotes of Emerson are scarce, 
however, anecdotes of his critics and admir- 
ers are not few. One of these, which pleases 
Dr. Holmes, is an extract from the “ Alta 
California’s” remarks upon Mr. Emerson’s 
address in Dr. Stebbins’s church : 

‘* All left the church feeling that an elegant tribute 
had been paid to the creative genius of the Great 
First Cause, and that a masterly use of the English 
language had contributed to that end.” 

Professor Woodberry’s “Edgar Allan Poe” 
is almost the reverse of Dr. Holmes’s biog- 
raphy in character. It deals little in criti- 
cism, but contains a wonderfully exhaustive 
investigation of the poet’s life and estimate 
of his character. It is undoubtedly the sat- 
isfactory and final word on both these sub- 
jects. And an unattractive enough picture 
it is of selfishness, vanity, and unscrupulous- 
ness. It is, after the school and military 
periods are over, one long succession of ex- 
periments in editorial work chiefly, and in 
purely literary work asa resource when the oth- 
er failed. Poe had fine qualities as an editor, 
and he does not seem to have suffered from 
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any lack of appreciation. On the contrary, 
he received, first and last, a great deal of aid 
and encouragement. But he was absolutely 
unable to work with others amiably and fairly; 
and his repeated quarrels deprived him of 
one means of support after another. Some- 
times he was in the right in these quarrels, 
and behaved with dignity and rectitude ; some- 
times in the wrong, and behaved very mean- 
ly. On the whole, this biography must cer- 
tainly destroy any lingering tendency to 
idealize him as a man whose worst faults 
were of impulse and generous weakness: for 
faults of meanness certainly played a very 
large part in the miseries of Poe’s life. On 
the other hand, his dissipation has unques- 
tionably been very greatly exaggerated : he 
was for many years a temperate man; his 
domestic life seems to have been blameless, 
his love for his young wife unfailingly ten- 
der, and his unamiable traits of temper kept 
completely out of his home circle. No 
one can but shudder at the more than piti- 
ful close of this happy domestic life, the 
wretched, half-mad period that followed, and 
the final squalid ending of his existence. 
The love affairs that discredit Poe most be- 
long to this final period ; and it is not fair to 
hold the shattered man strictly responsible 
for them. We think Mr. Woodberry’s biog- 
raphy, so far from discrediting the poet in 
the matter of his domestic life, goes far to 
rehabilitate him, so obviously broken in brain 
and will was he at the only time when he 
laid himself open to serious criticism. Take 
him for all in all, however, no one could 
care to see his like coming on the stage 
again. 

Nothing could be more dispassionate, 
clear, and just than Mr. Woodberry’s pre- 
sentation of his much befogged subject. It 
is the work of a critic in the highest sense of 
the word. 

The biographer of N. P. Willis has had a 
task the reverse of that of Poe’s biographer, 
in so far as purely biographical niatter is 
concerned : for, so far from having to search 
out a true record of facts from myth and 
obscurity, he has been embarrassed only by 
the question how to make anything new of 
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the already well-known incidents of Willis’s 
life, and how to select amid the superabun- 
dant material. Yet to thus select, and to 
put the narrative into a clear and agreeable 
shape for the general reader, is quite worth 
while ; and Wiilis’s place in American liter- 
ature is sufficient to entitle him to the atten- 
tion. For however light his writings, they 
cut an important figure in their day; and in 
the first half of the century, especially before 
the appearance on the stage of the great 
Boston school now passing away, such re- 
fined and respectable work was of real value 
in developing our literature. Among such 
a group as Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, 
Hoffman, Morris, Woodworth, Percival, Mrs. 
Sigourney, the name of Willis need by no 
means be considered insignificant. As far 
as critical estimate is concerned, there has 
been absolutely nothing left for Professor 
Beers to say of his subject. There can be 
really but one opinion of Willis as an author, 
and this has been already expressed in all 
its possible variations—perhaps most neatly 
in Lowell’s “Fable for Critics.” Probably 
it is fair to say, too, that of Willis as a man 
there can be but one opinion. The only 
room for difference is in the feeling the read- 
er has toward that sort of author and that 
sort of man; and ere is room for as wide 
difference as has ever been in the estimates 
of any literary man. For even as Willis’s 
poetry has had its hosts of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, and has been utterly despised, so the 
man Willis had been thought a most delight- 
ful fellow, and has been contemned as a 
fop and puppy. It is hard, even with all 
the light that the biographer can cast upon 
the subject, to understand why Willis made 
enemies, and why his innocent fopperies 
should have excited so bitter wrath that their 
memory has been stamped upon the minds 
of this generation which follows his, as his 
characteristic trait, to the obliteration of all 
the amiability and honorable work that, 
after all, made up the chief part of his life. 
It is not, however, a solitary instance of 
the irrationally mtense resentment that little 
vanities, social ambitions, fastidiousnesses, 
will excite in very many minds. Willis was, 
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in the main, a perfectly steady, hard-working 
man, in legitimate lines of literary work, 
though not the most elevated; a man of in- 
tegrity and real kindliness, gentlemanly in 
his behavior, a good husband and father, an 
affectionate son and brother: but he was 
fond of good clothes, disliked rude manners, 
was frankly pleased at being made much of 
by people of position, was well aware that he 
pleased women, and—perhaps worst of all— 
found the life lived by the British aristocracy 
exceedingly comfortable and attractive, and 
had his yearnings toward it; and these are 
things that always stir up a resentment quite 
incommensurate with the gravity of the of- 
fense. Willis was taken up by the best peo- 
ple of New Haven when a mere boy, on ac- 
count of the success of his early verses ; 
became a pet in New England and New 
York society, liked it immensely, and threw 
himself eagerly into the mild dissipation of 
parties and operas. This was shocking to 
the Puritan scruples of his home set—the 
Park Street Church people, Boston—and 
parallel with his first experience of society’s 
caresses began the unfounded stories derog- 
atory to his character, which followed him 
persistently his life through. There seems 
to be no doubt of the genuineness of his 
social success abroad: Miss Martineau’s 
well-known letter was a serious blow to be- 
lief in this; but Professor Beers is able to 
offer evidence enough that Willis did not 
really claim any intimacies he did not pos- 
sess. He was of a joyous spirit, however, 
and disposed to take everything at its best— 
to be pleased with everyone, and wi'ling to 
believe every one pleased with him: so there 
is no doubt that in all innocence } = «> epted 
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all politenesses and hospitalities at their full 
nominal value. Thackeray’s not unkindly 
amusement at him shows that this is about 
the view he took of the amiable young 
American. Willis’s “ betrayal of confidence” 
in his newspaper correspondence from Eng- 
lish houses, seems, also, when sifted down, 
to consist of only three or four serious indis- 
cretions, and these regretted and apologised 
for by himself. He was a man of no great 
caliber, in mind or character, but in no wise 
a man to be despised. 

Mrs. Miller’s biography of Harriet Marti- 
neau is not a pleasing one. The writer suc- 
ceeds in prejudicing the reader against herself 
from the outset, by decrying others who have 
previously written of Miss Martineau, and 
intimating that her own is to be the only 
truly good biography of that lady. She has 
a good deal to say of the new material she is 
going to offer; but in fact, offers little that 
is new. Nevertheless, the biography is good, 
so far as it merely narrates Miss Martineau’s 
life, though worthless enough wherever the 
biographer’s own comments come in. The 
criticism upon the autobiography, that it was 
written at probably the most discontented 
period of Miss Martineau’s life, and therefore 
does injustice to the amiability and cheerful- 
ness of her disposition, is important : but the 
detraction from Mrs. Chapman’s work seems 
without foundation. The true value of this 
present biography depends not upon anything 
specially new or excellent in it, but upon its 
being a really well-arranged and clear resumé 
of Miss Martineau’s life, work, and character, 
brief and easy to read, and admirably adapt- 
ed to popular reading—in High School li- 
braries, for instance. 











Mr. ADOLPH SuTRO’s proposed public library of 
scientific and learned books will be a remzrkable 
collection, for reasons both extrinsic and intrinsic. 
That a modern millionaire should possess the natural 
liberality and refinement to conceive such an enter- 
prise, is very uncommon. The quiet, prompt ease 
with which he has gathered 60,000 volumes—soon to 
be, if not already, 100,000—shows the speed and 
power of modern transportation, as well as of the 
mind that has thus utilized it. That this should 
happen at San Francisco, one generation ago no 
place at all, shows the still more tremendous swift- 
ness and vastness of the rush of modern civilization. 
That a collection so strange, out-of-the-way, and spe- 
cialized as the stock of Hebrew and Arabic MSS. 
of the notorious old Jerusalem dealer and suicide, 
Shapira, should find its final lodgment as part of this 
library on the American shore of the Pacific, is of 
itself a whole romance of literary fate. That the li- 
brary is one of rare interest, would be proved to any 
bookish man, even without this strange store of an- 
cient Oriental learning, by the one fact of its contain- 
ing some 1,200 or 1,500 examples of “‘ fifteeners” or 
**incunabula”; 7. ¢., books printed between 1455 
and 1500. Thereis a third collection, perhaps hardly 
less remarkable—of English publications of the Com- 
monwealth period— which shows exactly what sort 
of materials such writers as Carlyle and Macaulay 
used in writing history. These are already three 
specialties in which the Sutro Library is, we believe, 
the first on this continent. That this and the other 
large libraries in and near San Francisco should al- 
ready have grown so large, and should still be grow- 
ing so constantly and rapidly, shows that we shall 
soon have the one literary apparatus in which we 
have hitherto been most deficient —for training learned 
scholars. We hope hereafter to offer our readers 
some more specific accounts of the contents of this 
great collection of books, and of the hardly less re- 
markable collection of antiquities, gems, etc., which 
accompanies it. 


SOME one asks the OVERLAND if all our deter- 
mined preference for the local is not going to make 
our Pacific literature very provincial ; like the vil- 
lage weekly, which has no interest in matters outside 
of Grangeville, while the great city daily takes a 
lively interest in Afghanistan, and the South Pole, 
and the scientific societies of Italy, and the school- 
system of Russia, and the social customs of Turke- 
stan. Some one else says, that to lean upon older 
and greater communities is the very note of provin- 
cialism, and that we must be rigidly local lest we be 
suspected of pupilage tothe East. Both these things 
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are true, and neither indicates the real line of devel- 
opment that Pacific literature should seek. To fear 
provinciality and seek to avoid it by refusing to learn 
of communities competent to teach us, is itself a pro- 
vinciality—a gaucherie as great as that of him who 
boasts and blusters in parlors, lest he be supposed 
rustic, timid, and unused to good society. To fear 
provinciality, and seek to avoid it by tacking your 
literature on to the car of some larger literature that 
is not provincial—creating the local supply by impor- 
tation of work written elsewhere, and by imitation of 
the same—is itself a provinciality. In truth, if you 
are provincial, you can in no wise seek to dodge the 
fact without succeeding in emphasizing it. It is only 
when the fear of provincialism is lost, that a real na- 
tive literature is developed. And there is but one 
way to lose it : and that is, to lay aside all effort to 
be either like or unlike older literatures, and try to 
be like iife. In order to be very much like life, we 
must draw from the life we know the best ; and this 
will create local color of its own accord, and not by 
any straining after it. 


Look at the history of American literature. It 
began in imitation of English literature, and though 
this imitation produced no work of value, it was vast- 
ly better for the colonies than if they had refused to 
imitate, for it kept the literary spirit alive among 
them, and kept them reading and admiring good 
writing. When they caught the idea of copying life, 
instead of copying English writers, the seed of the 
Atlantic American literature was planted, and its 
growth to splendid dimensions only a question of 
time. However crude and blundering their effort to 
paint the life they knew, it had in it the promise and 
potency of more than all the neat imitations in the 
world. But, notice, this effort was to honestly paint 
the life they knew : not to be original, nor to be lo- 
cal. Suppose, without trying to write well, or to 
write truly, they had merely tried to be local? It 
would only have been exchanging a modest and re- 
spectable provincialism for a flaunting and foolish 
one. Suppose, on the other hand, perceiving the 
crudity of their local work, they had feared to cut 
loose from*English models and depend upon nature ? 
They would never have developed their crude prom- 
ise into real achievement. The method of the writ- 
ers who created, and are still creating, American lit- 
erature, has been most wise because most honest. 
They have simply told their own observation ; chief- 
ly local, because their observation was chiefly local ; 
yet never fearing to be thought slavish or to injure 
the future of American literature, if their observation 
chanced to lead them abroad ; and least of all for- 
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getting that while each writer must get his material 
from his own knowledge of life, the «se of literary 
material is art, and art depends upon unchanging prin- 
ciples, and must be learned by pupilage to the best 
masters of all times and places. 


WE have before noted the curious parallel there 
seems to be between the relation of Californian to At- 
lantic civilization, and the relation of this to European, 
and especially English. Such parallels can never be 
forced too closely, and our literature has had no his- 
tory of infancy and growth like that of the Atlantic 
literature; yet in many respects it stands now re- 
lated to this as this stood related to English literature 
during the first quarter of the present century. We 
may therefore very well take a lesson from the expe- 
rience of the now flourishing American literature, 
then in as formative a stage as ours now is. The 
lesson is one that our writers are wide awake to 
learn; that they are learning with an intelligent read- 
iness which leaves the critic less to say in the way of 
warning than of congratulation. If—having to begin 
with a pretty good supply of native ability, as com- 
munities go—we understand that we must not imitate 
the East nor anybody, but speak the truth that is in 
us, just as we see it; always remembering, however, 
that we are not likely to have much truth in us, nor 
to know how to speak it, if we have not been students 
of the best work that has been done anywhere ;—if we 
io this, we shall develop a native literature fast 
enough, But our writers have learned better to shun 
imitating the East than to shun imitating azydody. 
After Bret Harte’s brilliant adaptation of the Dickens 
method to Californian subjects (no imitation, but an 
original and legitimate development of the Dickens 
school), we imitated Harte a good deal; and later, 
this Harte imitation glided by imperceptible grada- 
tions into a very close copying of certain Parisian 
styles, applied to Californian subjects. By a curious 
confusion of ideas, we have had much of the sheerest 
copying of one branch of French literature, with 
Californian names and localities, and a liberal sprink- 
ling of Spanish words or mining slang thrown in, of- 
fered us as literature possessed of the true, original, 
Californian spirit. Now imitation French is no more 
the looked-for native Pacific literature than imitation 
English or Eastern-American : indeed, as with all 
our Keltic and South-European elements, we of the 
l’acific States are doubtless still more Anglo-Ameri- 
can in blood and brain than anything else, we are 
less genuine in copying Paris than in copying London 
or Boston. Neither Paris, nor London, nor Boston, 
nor Our own past, but life as we see it, we must copy. 
Meanwhile, the local color and specifically Pacific 
traits will look out for themselves. 


Bur how about the special function of a Pacific 
magazine? As a Pacific writer should simply seek 
the best excellence of which he is capable, without 
Worrying about being intensely Pacific, should the 
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magazine seek the best excellence attainable, without 
reference to local quality? If it were the only 
medium of current literature to the readers of its 
coast, yes. To do otherwise would be as absurd as 
to limit our public libraries to local subjects or the 
work of local authors. But the best work of eastern 
writers comes abundantly to our community through 
other sources; the study of eastern subjects is amply 
provided for otherwise. In its marked discrimina- 
tion in favor of Pacific writers and Pacific subjects, 
therefore, the magazine accepts not so much the 
provincial position of a local paper, as a specialized 
function, something as a journal of science, or art, 
or history, or criticism does. If in some not impos- 
sible far future it should hold a commanding position 
in American literature, it should undoubtedly become 
cosmopolitan in its aims, taking all Anglo-Saxondom 
for its province; but meanwhile it can never be to 
advantage to a journal to spend much effort in occu- 
pying any field it cannot command. 


Ir has been remarked in the old countries that the 
laboring poor have vastly less respect for earned than 
for inherited wealth—even resenting the mere fact of 
possession of wealth by one who has himself acquired 
it. This is supposed to be due to the effect upon 
their imagination of class distinctions, the self-made 
man being without the glamor of rank or other aris- 
tocratic backing. But the same antipathy to earned 
wealth seems to exist in this rankless country A few 
days since we heard a laboring woman answer indig- 
nantly to some comment on a millionaire of this city, 
** And why should he be proud? What's he got to 
be proud of? Twenty years ago he had no money. 
He earned all he has himself, and with hard work, 
too—Ae’s got nothing to be proud about.” The in- 
sistance of workingmen upon humility of demeanor 
and moderation in use of authority, ‘rom an em- 
ployer who has been himself a workingman, and 
their restlessness under his orders, is comprehen- 
sible enough, upon the ground of a feeling that he 
has ‘* been there” himself, and ought to sympathize 
with them; even some hostility toward him would 
be an exhibition of a very natural jealousy: but the 
idea that in a general way he has nothing to be proud 
about who has earned his own wealth, reveals a curi- 
ous mental attitude. It might easily enough be 
brought hither from lands of rank and station by our 
laboring population, who are so generally foreign, or 
only a remove therefrom: but we suspect there is 
very commonly latent in some corner of the native 
American mind a hidden respect for long possessed 
and unearned wealth. The native American yeoman 
or laborer may be considered about as absolutely 
free from aristocratic traditions as any human being 
that can be found: and he has unquestionably an 
immense admiration for self-attained wealth, which 
is quite in accord with all his social principles, 
Yet at the same time, a careful observer may al- 
most invariably detect in him an unacknowledged 
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and reluctant deference for long-standing wealth 
and exemption from toil—a deference which he 
himself resents as contrary to his principles, but 
cannot quite rid his human nature of. Probably 
the one person for whom wealth wins neither the 
rational respect due to the power displayed in ac- 
quirement, nor the instinctive deference yielded to 
its long-inherited possession, is the spendthrift in- 
heritor of a newly-made fortune. The sort of admi- 
ration this familiar American character commands 
among the congenial “sets” that surround him, is 
absolutely unshared: outside them. Even the man 
who wins wealth by successful knavery commands 
more admiration; for an element of respect for his 
ability will creep into the indignation due to his un- 
scrupulousness. But the man of undeserved and ut- 
terly abused luck, whether that of inheritance or the 
rarer case of sheer stumbling upon a fortune, not 
only is, but is regarded, a contemptible figure in our 
American life. 


Night and Peace. 


Night in the woods,—night : 

Peace, peace on the plain, 
The last red sunset beam 

Belts the tall beech with gold; 

The quiet kine are in the fold, 
And stilly flows the stream. 

Soon shall we see the stars again, 

For one more day down toits rest has lain, 
And all its cares have taken flight, 

And all its doubt and pain. 
Night in the woods,—night : 

Peace, peace on the plain. 

E.R. S. 


Notes on the Columbia River. 


At The Dalles one takes the steamer down the 
Columbia—the greatest river, say the geographers, 
west of the Rockies. I can well believe this, but 
there is something more than mere size to recom- 
mend it. Comparisons with the Rhine, the Hudson, 
and ihe French Broad suggest themselves, and the 
additional attractions of the Columbia are at once 
apparent. Mount Hood is in plain sight, forty miles 
distant, but seeming as though you had merely to 
stretch out the hand to touch its snows. How white, 
how calm, how still it stands !—‘‘alone, aloft, di- 
vine !”’ It seldom leaves the sight all the way down 
the river, but tyrannizes over the vision in spite of 
turn or winding. On either side the wide current, 
great heights and swells soar away ; hills with trees, 
and hills without, arise; basaltic columns burst forth, 
and at their base level land abases itself, and is the 
more humiliated in that it is already subjected by the 
husbandmen ; one looks for nothing and seldom finds 
anything save the most absolute freedom of a wild 
country—freedom so complete as to be forbidding 
at times, so exultant as to uplift itself in lordly eleva- 
tions, scorning low altitudes and flat surfaces. 
Occasionally these haughty realms have carelessly 
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left space enough for landings—or is it that the river, 
who is a traveler, has recognized the need of them, 
and has generously formed them from her own re- 
sources? Indians, chiefly squaws, are the only squat- 
ters on these little freeholds. Occasionally, strips 
of shore and narrow beaches are seen, covered with 
willows, which now are knee-deep in water, for there 
is an overflow this season. Mountains come crouch- 
ing down to the river, or precipices fall sheer. A stiff 
breeze is blowing up the stream — always the case 
they say—so that it takes as long to go down as up 
against the current. Bright sunshine frequently illu- 
mines all things, but there are clouds toward the south 
threatening rain; we must not think of it, for we do 
not care to see fine scenery under showers. An island; 
a sandy spit stranded in midstream; short, rocky 
promontories, thrusting themselves diagonally into 
the current and forming little coves and bays—these 
pass in varied procession. On either side at distant 
intervals farm houses peep forth, and now and then 
a Chinaman’s camp. 

As we approach the Cascade region, the scene be- 
comes more attractive, not so bare nor cold as near 
and above The Dalles—yet the Dalles seenery has 
a fascination one cannot analyze. Now mountains 
are green and wooded; a lovely waterfall leaps down 
over a dark, steep cliff; cloud tints run over the pale 
yellow, white-capped river — a pity its name is no 
longer the Oregon, whatever that may mean; at least, 
it is not so commonplace as Columbia, Long slop- 
ing shafts, down which great tree-trunks are shot, are 
blazed along the banks here and there. On the south- 
ern side the appearance is like the Alleghanies in 
Pennsylvania; there is the same gloom and weight of 
woods here as in the eastern mountains, but these 
heights are bolder. Again, the scene is Swiss; a 
truce, however, to resemblances — one obtains a// 
kinds of scenery, from the charming pastoral to the 
grand Alpine; peaks rise clear-cut against the sky; 
debris fragments of rock from heights above, up which 
straggling pines with infinite difficulty ascend, strew 
the Washington side. Poplars and cottonwood gleam 
in the breezy sunshine, the undersides of their leaves 
shimmering with the sheen of silver. A patch of 
yellow, like a sulphur deposit, appears on a moun- 
tain slope; a white thread of waterfall gleams on the 
right bank; near at hand cold, gray rocks repel one, 
and he thinks of them when lashed with rains, or 
**wet with winter’s wrath.” Peaks soaring aloft on 
the northern Territory challenge those on the south- 
ern to lordlier eminence; there is another streamlet 
on the left, sliding down mossy rocks like a glisten- 
ing serpent; a succession of ridges riding down to 
the river breaks off as it reaches the water; another 


cascade waves its plumealoft. The grand views sur- 


pass expectation, but we glide by too quickly ; the 
panorama passes too swiftly to enable one to take all 
in. One thinks the Hudson sinks into insignificance, 
and that the Rhine cannot compare except in historic 
White streaks of snow are 


and traditionary charm. 
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away off to the left; a huge mountain, all alone, like 
a sullen giant, sits by the water, gray, scarred, gran- 
itic, frowning always at its wooded neighbors oppo- 
site. The wind, though strong, is soft, so that the 
deck is comfortable; no glass between you and this 
great landscape. Gigantic mountains stride heedlessly 
to the very brink of this mighty flood, and then halt 
forever at its impassable barriers. Coloring is some- 
times wonderful in blues and purples; a dull red stains 
the side of one hill, and just below lie black rocks 
with the hue of rich soils. The mountains now stoop 
lower, stand farther apart, and the view opens as if 
the sea were near. A great, thick column of granite, 
abrupt, precipitous, one hundred feet high, rises, wa- 
ter-girdled, hard by; it is a miniature fortress, impreg- 
nable, blood-red on yonder bluff, as though the crown 
of it were bleeding—a ghastly spectacle to be always 
present to the peaceful agricultural folk opposite. 
Pediments of Gothic buildings, castles, cathedrals 
stand on all sides. The pretty may accompany the 
grand, for here is a pleasant little pastoral scene 
close under bold, lofty, uncouth heights. A fine pyr- 
amidal eminence uplifts a towering head, similarly- 
shaped forms bowing down before it. The bleeding 
crest from this point shows less horribly, having 
turned in mute agony away; the foreground is of 
sloping pines, dark spears, melting gradually into 
ihe pale green of water-washed willows. 

At this point one takes the train for a few miles, 
navigation being impossible through these foaming 
rapids; the majestic river has been humiliated tothe 
confinement of a narrow channel, strangely in con- 
trast to the broad, swelling freedom both above and 
below; the stream seems to resent the indignity put 
upon it by hissing, tossing, rushing angrily down, 
but this is done in small, vindictive fashion as many 
a lesser river might do, not in the grand, violent, re- 
lentless way one would expect from so vast a flood. 
The train stops at The Cascades, a name applied 
here to the small station where one awaits the trans- 
fer steamer. Again the views are imposing of Aip 
and rock; man, settled down in this spot, seems very 
puny in such great presences. A little meadow in- 
vites one to pause and look at its grasses, waved by 
passing breezes, and one is glad to comply, for awe- 
inspiring forms are not always to our mood. 

When you take the boat again, on your left hand 
enormous altitudes arise at once opposite—a massive 
pillar of granite, a huge thumb of rock. Some of 
these tall walls look like foundations of immense ca- 
thedrals—far greater than were ever imagined—eter- 
nally set, rifted, and scarred by age, yet never weak- 
ened, slowly rising heavenwards, nave and choir al- 
ready complete, wherein an awful, solemn service 
goes on everlastingly. This very monotony——vast 
forms repeated although never alike—lends impress- 
siveness and grandeur. It is no displeasing thought 
that these magnificent heights can never be greatly 
changed by science nor intruded upon: they must be 
for countless years as they are now, so that a sail on 
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the Columbia a century hence will be as it is to-day, 
so far as shores are concerned; these solitudes are 
too perfect to need or fear improvement. How glo- 
rious autumn must be with all its pomp of coloring! 
A dashing torrent gleams on the sight, white and tall 
like a marble statue shot over with flowing light; 
another fall bursts upon the eye, this one a cataract, 
not clinging tothe cliffs but overleaping them in per- 
ceptible spray, a distance of 1,000 feet; still another 
fall, holding on in vain, but broken and spent, with 
its slender thread blown away, dissolved, reappears 
farther down; close by, a double stream gliding stead- 
ily and smoothly. The Oregon rampart now over- 
tops the Washington, aud is always more attractive. 
A tower of stone stands in the middle of the river. 
Rounding and curiously shaped forms are on the 
northern bank. Grand walls of rock rise sheer from 
the water, perhaps 150 feet, clothed with verdure atop, 
but rising again a little back in more irregular and 
lesser ascent ; a few thin falls slide down in blown 
ribbons of sheeny water. 

The afternoon is not as windy as the morning, and 
the river, though tawny, is no longer turbid; it lies 
sun-smitten yet not sparkling, along, broad, polished, 
gleaming surface. We glide down amid lower emi- 
nences, the mountains receding or melting away, the 
river widening, islands coming alongside, low and 
with sand heaps lining the course of the current ; 
pines and herbage cover them, taking as faithfully to 
sand as to cliffs or rocks, so that no part of this west- 
ern water-way is naked or dreary-looking; Only when 
rocks are precipices, or debris has formed a sliding 
roof can no trees be seen. 

We reach Rooster’s Rock, as it is beautifully named 
— a prominent object and a wonderful one; an up- 
right pillar rising like the tower of a church from in- 
ferior heights. Again great buttresses under a cover- 
ing of green velvet loom up on the southern side, im- 
posing, indeed, though not so tall nor striking as 
those already passed. A railroad tunnel perforates 
the mass. A distant peak, with its crown of snow, 
peers over the nearer ridges on the right. On the 
same side half-drowned copses of water-loving trees 
and shrubs, haunts of birds of the air, and fish as 
well, are spread. 

After passing Washoula, now as often half sub- 
merged, the shores stretch out low and flat on either 
hand, the left covered with a growth of trees herded 
together in dense contact, the right with more open, 
irregular, and varied woods; soon they become alike 
—one forest cut through by the stream. Mount 
Hood has gone behind, far away to the east, and 
stands an enormous, cold, snowy pyramid, one drift 
of cloud like a smoke on its white side, but soaring 
aloft with easy exaltation, and spreading below in 
ponderous slopes—a sublime spectacle, majestic in 
its coldness, its whiteness, its immensity, its loneli- 
ness. 

From here, at least as far as Vancouver, the Co- 
lumbia rolls along like many another stream, placidly 
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between low-lying, fertile shores. Vancouver is fine- 
ly situated on a long, gentle slope, with a dark back- 
ground of pines. It is « straggling, vagrant, slow, 
sleepy little town, much like an eastern village, with- 
out pretensions, and none the worse for that; the 
streets are grass-grown, the houses neat enough but 
not prim. The river in front is like a lake. Oppo- 
site the town, perhaps a mile away, lies a long island 
with enticing woods, a visionary place where the 
fancy may ramble; the trees there are not pine but 
cottonwood, oak, willow, and the like—a softer fo- 
liage through which the sunshine is always playing. 
The river westward is a shield of silver under the 
afternoon’s sun. Mount Hocd stands always in sight, 
and far away towards the southeast another peak, 
vague and shadowy, lifts up a snowy fin above the 
long black waste of mountains. Nowhere on this 
western coast can an evening in early summer be 
spent more contentedly than in Vancouver, say at 
the Parade grounds, the finest in many respects any 
of the Government posts can show. On this warm 
and fragrant evening the expansive view is doubly 
fine: Mount Hood with its monarch’s head above 
the clouds gazes serenely down over miles and miles 
of subject territory; the heights near Portland are in 
easy sight; a country, half champaign, half undulat- 
ing, stretches off southward, while between all runs 
the great flood upon which we have been voyaging; 
tall pine trees—ten or twelve—stand, stately senti- 
nels, on grounds soft and rich with genuine turf; in 
the southwest, far from the sun, there are rays, faint, 
shadowy, and colorless as though a mock sun were 
setting; the wind blows musically through these 
great organ-pipes, the pines; a robin now and then 
breaks forth with flute-like note; soon a bugle sounds, 
soldiers in their white gloves appear, an officer moves 
quickly over the plain; again the bugle plays, once, 
twice and still again, men stand by to lower the flag, 
the evening gun puffs out its smoke, and the day is 
done; but Mount Hood still retains the last beams, 
while a few clouds of varied shape and color fade 
slowly away before night falls, for twilight is long 
lasting in this northern land. 
Henry Colbach. 


Helen of Troy. 
Is 1T a joy to live for aye in song? 
Dost thou with thirst that glory ne'er can sate 
Upon the dark flood’s thither margin wait 
To hear one poet more thy reign prolong ? 
Or dost contemn the worshipers who throng, 
And curse thy Nemesis far-eyed—the fate 
That doomed through thee to lay earth desolate, 
And would not let thy name die with the wrong ? 


Remorse ne'er bowed that head of wondrous gold 

Erect, defiant of immortal shame. 

But art so weary of thy tale oft told, 

Of man’s idolatry and woman's blame, 

Thou wouldst been born a beldame crook'd and cold 

To have been spared eterne ennui of fame ? 
Wilbur Larremore, 
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Mr. Earnest and his Secret. 


THE writer makes no pretense of calling this nar- 
rative eit her true or fictitious. Enough that the year 
is 1875, the scene Calcutta, and, more particularly, 
the elegantly furnished abode of an English merchant 
known as Mr. James Earnest, our hero. Evidently, 
Mr. Earnest was more than well-to-do, as the phrase 
is; he was surrounded by and immersed in luxury, 
To describe his appearance briefly, it was that of a 
gentleman of at least fifty years, and bearing many 
traces of a handsome youth. All of his features were 
attractive, but the most conspicuous of them, because 
of his years, were the large and brilliant teeth shown 
by a winning smile and occasional hearty laugh. For 
all this expression of urbanity, physiognomy would 
have detected firmness as a prominent trait of charac- 

cr. But what kind of firmness? Seated by him, 
and in confidential talk, was Mr. Thomas Richard- 
son, also a merchant, and some twenty years the 
junior, though evidently time had made no gap in 
the intimacy of these two bosom friends. About 
twenty-five years before this particular date, Mr. 
Earnest had come to Calcutta, a total stranger to the 
land and its inhabitants, and in such pecuniary straits 
that the helping hand of Mr. Richardson’s father had 
placed him under unusual obligation. 

“Tell me the story of your life—I mean, of your 
early life, before you came to Calcutta. Don’t think 
me inquisitive— surely our intimacy warrants the 
question, and I have heard strange and romantic re- 
ports of your previous career.” 

Thus said Mr. Richardson to his friend, who quick- 
ly responded: ‘‘ No, Tom; strange it was indeed, 
bui so far from being what’s called romantic, my his- 
tory is eminently prosaic. Yet the prose of life is 
often really more romantic than the writers of ro- 
mance care to admit. It would spoil their trade. 
What I have to tell you has long been on my lips, 
but the story must remain sealed upon yours till my 
life isover. Will you promise?” 

An affirmative nod and a grasp of the hand was 
compact enough. 

** Excuse the dwelling upon my personal charac- 
teristics,” he continued, ‘“‘ for it is essential to the nar- 
rative. Asa youth, I was considered tolerably frank, 
rather amiable, passably good-looking ; and as I had 
wealth to advantage these qualifications, the world’s 
oyster was opened for me in advance. This amiabil- 
ity, by the by, was marred, my friends said, by the 
exhibition of a tremendous will—obstinacy, it was 
freely called—and I had, also, another marked pe- 
culiarity—a temperament so nervous that the slight- 
Slander 

Igno- 


est physical pain was torture indescribable. 

called me, without qualification, a coward. 
rance served me little better, for it is only the philos- 
opher who knows that there are as many kinds of in- 
nate physical cowards as of moral. I could face the 
cannon’s mouth, with the rest of those Bond Street 
dandies who fought in the Crimea, and yet I confess 
the mere sight of blood made me shrink and grow pale. 
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This sort of weakness was often mortifying, as it ap- 
peared on the most trivial occasions. Once, for ex- 
ample, when I was compelled to undergo the simple 
operation of a tooth-filling, the prospect of possible 
pain made me faint. Many a man, whose bravery 
is otherwise unquestioned, has had somewhat similar 
experience. After all, moral heroism is the rarest of 
virtues ; and as to physical bravery, we share it in 
common with the brutes. But a truce to moralizing, 
or I might venture a little in favor of obstinacy. 
Why should the word always be used in a bad sense. 
One may be firm without being able to reason why. 
Every one is not born logical. Some must depend 
upon instinct. It’s very certain that those same 
brutes make better use of their instinct than we poor 
mortals of ourreason. Hamlet says: ‘ What a piece 
of work is man!’ Yes! and what a piece of work 
he makes out of it, with his high resolve and weak per 
But what has all this to do with my story? 
you ask. Much, my dear friend. Have patience. 

‘ Now, let me hint to you of the extravagance and 
follies of my youth, of the rejection of my suit, in 
consequence, by the only woman I ever loved, of a 
state of despair, of more wickedness, of gambling 
the croupiers of Baden knew no more familiar face 
than mine), of drink—ah! all this, at least, is no un- 
common history. Let me hasten to the sequel. I 
had a wealthy uncle, whose affection for me was very 
strong, and my heirship to his property was well 
This uncle was extremely eccentric. More- 
over, he had the family trait—-obstinacy. Suchana- 
ture, combined with the utter contempt he showed 
for my peculiar nervous temperament, hatched many 
a bitter quarrel between us. In vain I argued, or 
tried to; the more he laughed and sneered at my 
shrinking from the slightest physical pain. Almost 
on his death-bed he vowed that such weakness was 


formance. 


known, 


the result of a morbid imagination ; and that I would 
live to see it, whether he did or not. My wayward- 
ness and reckless dissipation he could forgive sooner 
than what I was assuredly not accountable for. 
When this affectionate but very eccentric uncle died, 
it appeared that I, his heir, was presumably a very 
rich man—provided any lucky mortal could lay his 
hand upon the estate. You see, my uncle had sold 
every acre, every house in the city, all his stocks and 
bonds, and, by the confession of his will, had secret- 
ed the gold in some out-of-the-way spot —- Heaven 
where. To make the complication worse, 
it was intimated in the very will itself, that the key 
to the discovery of the treasure was, to use his own 
unaccountable words, Azdden about my own person, 
ind that I had nothing to thank for it but my own 
stnacy. How?and where? Madness !—surely 
e emanation of a disordered brain. One only clue 
to the unravelling of the whole mystery was this : a 
irection for me to go to Florence, Italy, and from 
ertain individual, whose address was given, impor- 

nt information could be obtained. 


KNOWS 


“* Curiosity alone would have taken me, and I hur- 
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ried through Paris, post haste, for Florence. There 
I found—what? An Italian dentist, whose name 
had slipped my memory, and who had performed the 
only operation I had ever undergone in this line, and 
that was the filling of a tooth. He told me (and I 
could hardly keep my hands from his throat during 
the narration), that in one of our winters in Italy, a 
heavy bribe had induced him to become a tool of 
my uncle, who had determined to cure me of what 
he considered my chief failings. He would crown 
himself a victor, though it be after his death ; and he 
had hit upon this novel expedient. For a good round 
sum, the operator was persuaded to insert securely a 
diminutive piece of foil underneath the exterior filling 
of gold. Certain small figures upon this foil, stamp- 
ed by my eccentric and tantalizing uncle (so the fel- 
low was charged to tell me), designated the exact spot 
where the treasures were buried. Noone knew what 
the cabalistic figures were. The Italian did not. 
Corpo di_Jesu—he did not—as I grasped him by the 
throat, and he prayed for mercy. A few deliberate 
moments after my frenzy, and the simple fact remain- 
ed that the secret was indeed about my own person, 
and that there could be no discovery of the wealth 
save by the extraction of the tooth.” 

** But the obstinacy of your uncle,” interrupted 
Mr. Richardson; ‘‘ you have defended your own — 
what of his ?” 

**Ah!” said Mr- Earnest, ‘‘ you are langhing at 
me in the moment of my discomnture, as you deem 
it. You believe that I did as most would do : accept 
my fate with the best grace possible, thankful that 
only a momentary pang of the flesh need be incurred, 
and then my pecuniary distress would be relieved, 
and worldly prosperity restored. Certainly I did not 
hesitate. But what was the determination? Sub- 
mitting to my uncle’s plan would have given me fresh 
means of yielding to all the temptations hitherto so 
successful. My own obstinacy stood my friend, and 
so did my cowardice, (if you call it so), too for the 
dread of physical pain aided the decision. I deter- 
mined to reform, to retrieve my fortunes by my own 
exertions, and to die with the unextracted secret in 
my head. i 

** This resolution would be futile, if not acted on 
at once, for the story of such a strange will had neces- 
sarily been noised abroad ; and how did I know but 
that, swift as my travel was from England, robbers 
and murderers were watching every movement, As 
I walked through the streets of Florence, on the very 
night of my arrival, more than one black-eyed Ital- 
ian wore, to me, a sinister expression ; and there 
were ugly-faced fellows, too, prowling about, whom 
my fancy pictured as ruffians such as only the slums 
of London can show. Mind you, Tom, my coward- 
ice was not of the kind to fear any attack of this sort, 
except it be the stab in the back; so common pru- 
dence dictated thorough disguise and flight to foreign 
lands. Fortunately, to cut my story short, a fishing 
craft was bound for an eastern port of Spain. I 
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reached it in safety, and without a sign of pursuit. 
Thence, after a few days’ hiding, a storm-bound 
English ship brought me here. You know, my dear 
young friend, the rest of my story. How your late 
father befriended me, a total stranger, and in appar- 
ent want. How he gave many kind words and suf- 
ficient material help. Yes! saved me (little know- 
ing the fortune that I was keeping for his son), and 
furnished such help as, with the blessing of God, 
founded my prospetity in this city. You are likely 
to outlive me. I am the last of my family. My 
name here is an assumed one —but appropriate—is it 
not? My will is in your favor, and all directions are 
enclosed whereby you may be saved from curious or 
hostile remarks, when the secret is finally disclosed. 
Certain premonitory symptoms—a trouble of the 
heart-—the opinion of my physician—admonish me ” 
—-here the speaker suddenly paused ; a strange pal- 
lor overspread his face, and just as Mr. Richardson 
caught him in his arms, the spirit of Mr. Earnest 
passed away. 
* - 7 * * * 

‘* There! my dear sir, rouse yourself. ‘* You'll 
have no more trouble from ¢hat tooth—it ’s out.” 

**Did Mr. Richardson find the treasure ?” 

**Oh! there was no Mr. Richardson. You've 
had a sort of dream—the result of our peculiar anes- 


thetic.” 
John Murray. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


John Adazs.! 


It is hardly to be supposed that Mr. J. T. Morse, 
the editor of the *‘ American Statesmen ”’ series, re- 
served the writing of this volume to himself, because 
of any partiality for the subject. The whole work, 
from the first page to the last, conveys the impres- 
sion that Mr. Morse is not in entire sympathy with 
the Adams family. He has detracted from the merit 
of an otherwise valuable and interesting book by cav- 
illing at failings in temperament and disposition in a 
manner to indicate the existence of something like 
personal spite. Even were he taking the attitude of 
an apologist for Adams, the method of treatment 
would still be open to criticism. To inform us of 
Adams's ‘‘ devil of suspiciousness, ’’ his censoriousness, 
and overweening vanity, and much more of the like, 
before we are fairly introduced to him, shows a de- 
fect in that artistic sense which a writer must pos- 
sess, who would place before us the portrait of a great 
man, 

Mr. Morse gives Adams due credit for his great 

1 John Adams (‘ American Statesmen"), By J. T, 


Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, For 
sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 





A Madrona Tree. 


U PWARD its twisted branches reach, 
The highest dipping in the sky, 

That softly bathes and touches each,— 
So near the blue deep seems to lie. 


The glossy oval leaves are stirred, 
As little breezes come and go. 

Their mellow, rustling sound is heard, 
While they swing quickly to and fro. 


On each the others’ shadows fall, 

Now here, now there ; gaily between 
The sunlight glances, turning all 

With its light touch to golden green. 


Dead, yellow leaves are thickly spread 
Within the shade; and lightly down 

Drop twisted curls of thin bark, shed 
From the smooth boughs of reddish brown, 


Where in the spring the flowers grew, 
Whose waxy spikes made white the tree, 
And with their heavy fragrance drew 
The hum of eager honey-bee, 


Clusters of wine-red berries glow,— 
The trees’ thanksgiving for the rains 
And summer sun, that waked the slow 
Crude sap to life within its veins. 
H. K. 


services to the country, and he is frequently enthusi- 
astic in his admiration of his judgment, and cool, far- 
sighted understanding. At the same time, however, 
he has a habit of controverting, or of unduly qualify- 
ing, even his own praise on almost every occasion. 
In speaking of the efforts of Mr. Adams in defending 
the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence,’’ he closes his 
statement with the remark that “ independence would 
not have been lost in his loss, would probably not 
even have been seriously postponed.” The unfair- 
ness of the judgment rendered, appears more corspic- 
uously in the account of the affairs between Gates 
and Washington. After the surrender of Burgoyne, 
and after Washington’s disastrous campaign on Long 
Island, all eyes were turned towards Gates, as possi- 
bly a more able general than Washington. It was a 
question of setting up Gates asa rival of Washington. 
** Adams,” says Mr. Morse, ‘‘was fortunately no 
longer a member of Congress when these designs 
had come near maturity. It is probable that he thus 
fortunately escaped any share in them.” The sup- 
position that he would have shared these designs rests 
on the statement that “his affiliations had been so 
largely with those who became anti- Washingtonians, 
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and his predilections were already so far known, that 
he was regarded as of that connection and sympathy.” 
Having made this supposition as to what would have 
been Mr. Adams’s attitude in this matter, had he been 
in Congress, our author proceeds to speak of ‘‘ the 
obloquy attending such sentiments.” In the sup- 
posed case, these would have been merely an error 
of judgment; and it is not clear, in view of Adams’s 
efiorts to secure Washington’s appointment in the be- 
ginning, that he would have entertained these senti- 
ments, or, even if he had entertained them, that they 
would have been attended by obloquy. 

In view of the present state of our foreign affairs, 
when, in the words of a London journal, English 
society is putting on mourning over the departure of 
Mr. Lowell, it is interesting to note the mannner in 
which the first American minister at St. James was 
treated. ‘* Some years hence,” writes Mrs. Adams, 
‘‘it may be a pleasure to reside here in the character 
of American minister; but with the present salary and 
the present temper of the English no one need envy 
the embassy.” George the Third publicly turned his 
back on Mr. Adams, and the rest of the Court followed 
his example. 

Although nominally a Federalist, Adams was not 
a party man; he voted on all questions solely with 
reference to their merit; he was a believer in a 
‘strong government,” but did not go in this matter 
as far as Hamilton. In spite of frequent unjust 
judgments, and carping criticism of failings that af- 
fected no one but Adams himself, the impression 
made by this book is still of a strong and patriotic 
statesman, a character not so brilliant, perhaps, nor 
with so much unity of purpose as Hamilton, but 
with something so noble in his love of country that 
we are inclined to remember only his devotion and 
pass over his failings. 


The Rescue of Greely.! 

Chief Engineer Melville, in his book ‘* In the Le- 
na Delta,” noticed in the March OVERLAND, gave a 
brief account of the Greely Relief Expedition of ’84, 
as an appendix to the more extended narrative of the 
Jeannette expedition. That account, brief though it 
was, was sufficient to show that when the story of 
the expedition should be more fully written, it would 
be a narrative of more than common interest. Now 
we have such a narrative from the hand of the com- 
mander of the expedition. It is told in the style that 
one might expect from the man that could plan and 
carry out so complicated and dangerous a task with 
success — a style practical, plain, straightforward, 
making a book that must find its place in the library 
of every succeeding expedition into Arctic waters as 
a trustworthy guide, rather than on he shelves of 
those that prize only dedles lettres. The whole book 
might with propriety have been addressed to the Sec- 

The Rescue of Greely. By Commander W. S. Schley 
and Prof, J. R.Soley. New York: Charles Scribner's 
1885. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 
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retary of the Navy as an official report, so few are the 
digressions in search of the purely attractive. Even 
so, the general reader will not shun the book, and 
will find enough to hold the attention and stir the 
blood in the account of the race through Melville 
Bay, with its tremendous obstacles, of the ‘‘ Thetis ” 
and ‘* Bear,” and the whalers. Each strove to accom- 
plish first the errand ot mercy, on which there was 
such cause for haste. Then comes the pitiful story 
of the finding of Greely and his six comrades, lying in 
the wrecked tent which they could not raise for weak- 
ness, and waiting for the death that a few more hours 
would bring. Then there is the home coming, with 
its mingled sadness and joy, to bear to the world the 
tidings that out of the twenty-five persons of the Lady 
Franklin Bay party, but six survived. There yet re- 
mains to be written (and Lieutenant Greely is the 
man that must do it, if it ever is done) the story, 
which the present book could give only in outline, of 
those long two years on the coast of Grinnell Land, 
the march to Cape Sabine, and the dreary time at 
Camp Clay, where twenty-five men tried to live eight 
months on forty days’ rations. Commander Schley 
wisely refrains from entering into any discussion of 
responsibility in the matter, or into any of the vexed 
and vexing points that have been raised regarding the 
acts of Greely in his terrible ordeal. Unless Greely 
himself shall tell the history of those acts, silence is 
best. The book is made more valuable by illustra- 
tions, track charts, and a large map of the whole re- 
gion entered by Baffin’s Bay and its extensions. 


Briefer Notice. 


THe Riverside Aldine Series,2 which has now 
reached the fourth number, deserves to win the re- 
gards of every book-lover. The best traditions of 
the art cluster about the name Aldine, and the classic 
‘anchor and dolphin” sign appears fully at home on 
these fair, open pages. There is no better work done 
in America than that of the Riverside Press of Cam- 
bridge, and this series ought to become a favorite with 
judicious purchasers. T. B. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Marjorie 
Daw and Other Stories,” C. D. Warner’s ‘‘ My 
Summer in a Garden,” Lowell’s ‘‘ Fireside Travels,” 
and Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
other stories, are the numbers already issued. ‘‘ Ve- 
netian Life’? in two volumes, and Burroughs’s 
‘Wake Robin” in one volume, complete the an- 
nouncements so far as made. Of ail these, the 
book that is best fitted for this scholarly and se- 
date style is Aldrich’s ‘‘Marjorie Daw,” with its 
dainty, surprising myth, and its subtle skill of ex- 
The Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society is publishing a series of books 


pression. 





2 1. Marjorie Daw and other Stories. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 2. My Summer in a Garden, By 
Charles Dudley Warner. 3. Fireside Travels. By James 
Russell Lowell. 4. The Luck of Roaring Camp and 
other Stories, By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in San Francisco by Chil- 
ion Beach. 
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of Normal Studies for Sunday School Teachers, and 
we have received the first three,! entitled respective- 
ly Zhe Young Teacher, The Bible — The Sunday 
School Text-Book, and a Primer of Christian Evi- 
dence, of from 100 to 150 pages each; price 75 
cents. These are admirable works for their pur- 
pose, prepared under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Committee for Normal Study.——Dr. Teft 
enters the field of religio-scientific discussion with a 
volume of nearly five hundred pages,? whose central 
thesis is, that the doctrines of evolution are diametric- 
ally opposed to those of Christianity. To quote his 
own words, the writer ‘looks upon evolution as es- 
sentially wicked.” He does not object to the doc- 
trines held by such writers as Hermann Lotze and 
Dr. James McCosh, because, in this view, a “ First 
Cause” and ‘‘new powers at required intervals” 
are predicated. But evolution proper, he calls an 
atheistic doctrine, and hopelessly at variance with 
revelation. To his argument he brings immense zeal, 
the labor of twenty years, and an astonishing list of 
citations. The first book is devoted to the ‘‘ Origin 
and Character of Evolution,” and to its leading expo- 
nents, among whom he places such dissimilar mortals 
as Herbert Spencer, Henry Ward Beecher, and Rob- 
ert Ingersoll. The second book on ‘The Quality 
of Our Religion,” which he says is ‘‘ based upon self- 
consciousness,” contains fragmentary extracts from a 
large number of philosophical writers. In the three 
subsequent books an attempt is made to examine the 
extent, relations, and influence of religion, and to 
point out the errors of science. To many readers 
these papers will seem conclusive, and to still others 
the evident earnestness of the writer, and his high 
moral purpose, will entitle him to respectful consider- 
ation. It is too much to expect even the narrowest 
synopsis of his line of argument in this brief review, 
except to say that twenty years’ study should have en- 

1 The Young Teacher. The Bible—the Sunday School 
Text-Book. Primer of Christian Evidence. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
1885. 

2 Evolution and Christianity; or an Answer to the De- 
velopment Infidelity of Modern Times. By Benjamin 
F. Teft, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale in San 
Francisco by Strickland & Co. 
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abled a man to sift and compare evidence better. To 
disprove Darwin’s studies on the sundew ( Dionza 
Muscipula) the author quotes from a lecture deliv- 
ered by an enterprising florist and seedsman in New 
York some years ago. The writer of this review well 
remembers the discussion that followed the reading 
of this seedsman’s paper, and Darwin appears to 
have been amply sustained. But it is useless to pur- 
sue the subject further. Men of science will hardly 
spend much time over this volume, despite its pas- 
sages of fine feeling and of true earnestness, for the 
discussions in which true science is willing to take 
part “accept nothing, deny nothing,” and know of 
no irrepressible conflict with religion.——We have 
been late in noticing the issue for 1885 of Mr. 
Thrum’s admirable Hawaiian Almanac.* This pub- 
lication annually comes out with all the qualities of 
a good Hawaiian magazine, in addition to the sta- 
tistics, etc., proper to an almanac. It is, indeed, 
a yearly magazine, a guide-book, and an almanac, in 
one. Cynicism 4 is a collection of very brief sym- 
posia on important subjects, purporting to be by 
half a dozen intelligent and cosmopolitan guests at a 
Los Angeles sanitarium. There is wisdom in the 
little discussions, and for the most part an air of re- 
finement, but with a few incongruous slips into an in- 
ferior manner. A compact and useful Décttonary 
of English History® comes from Cassell & Co.—a 
stout volume, containing condensed information on 
as many as possible of the topics of English history: 
these are arranged alphabetically, and the larger and 
more complex topics have from a page to seven pages 
granted them, the simpler ones covering fess than a 
page. ‘‘ Ireland,” for instance, has over seven pages, 
including many sub-topics. Mr. Creighton and 
Professors Earle and Thorold Rogers are among 
the contributors, and the book may be accepted as 
convenient, but as a trustworthy 








not only a very 


one. 
8 Hawaiian Almanac, 1885. G. Thrum. Honolulu, 
#Cynicism. By C, F. Gillingham, M.D. San Fran- 


cisco: A, L. Bancroft & Co, 1884, 

5 The Dictionary of English History, Edited by Sid- 
ney J]. Low and F. S. Pulling. New York and London: 
Cassell & Co. 1885. 

















